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PREFACE. 


pe present publication. was suggested by Mr. Dawson Turner’s 
- Notes on Herodotus, and is intended to supply those wants, 
the existence of which the very large sale of that useful volume 
seems to indicate. It is perhaps well to state thus much lest the 
reader should misunderstand the character of the work, and be in- 
duced to estimate it by a standard which it does not affect to 
reach. It does not, for instance, deal in conjectural eménda- 
tion, it does not contain a digest of various readings, or any- 
thing like an apparatus criticus for Thucydides, and it leaves 
untouched, or only briefly notices many matters, which a per- 
fect edition of an historical writer ought to discuss. What 
it attempts is something more humble, but at the same time, 
we trust, not altogether useless; for it endeavours to’ furnish 
University Students with that amount of information which their 
second examination may be regarded as likely to require. What 
this amount exactly is, under present circumstances, cannot very 
easily be estimated. The period usually devoted to the preparation 
for a University degree, when compared with the immensely in- 
creased requirements of the various examinations, will, to the 
student at any rate, appear but brief; and the arrangement of the 
relative claims of different authors upon his time, is perhaps one of 
the greatest difficulties with which he has to contend. If, for in- 
stance, he desires to raise himself to the standard of philosophical 
acquirement proposed by Mr. Pattison,* and of historical knowledge 
by Mr. Froude,t how is he to find leisure for that careful and critical 
study of the classical authors which Prof. Conington} has so truly 
described as the only useful way of practising such study at all P 
We do not presume to answer a question.which must in some 
measure perplex those much more competent to enter upon it than 
ourselves; but we venture to say that thus much at any rate is 
clear. The very conditions of the case render the examination, © 
under such circumstances, of what commentators have written in 


* Oxford Essays, 1855. + Ibid. $ Inaugural Lecture. 
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various languages upon the text of Thucydides, nothing less than 
a physical impossibility. And yet, unless we are prepared to sur- 
render much of what hitherto has been included under the ‘idea’ of 
scholarship, an acquaintance to some extent with the labours of the 
great scholars of this and other ages, and a practical imitation of 
their ‘method,’ is surely necessary to any one who aspires to be 
called by that once respected name. 

One help towards overcoming the difficulty might perhaps be 
found, if competent persons were to collect, within moderate 
compass, so much matter bearing upon the various works, or por- 
tions of works taken up for examination, as would afford a reason- 
able amount of incidental information, and at the same time convey 
an adequate notion of the way in which these subjects have been 
treated by the great masters of classical criticism. 

This accordingly is what we have tried to do here: imperfectly, 
perhaps, but to the best of a judgment tolerably instructed by ex- 
perience. If these notes do not contain much less than what 
candidates for the second University examination will require, they 
may perhaps fairly deprecate criticism for not containing more. 

Persons who exercise their wit upon the pursuit of classical 
studies, are fond of declaring that the chief duty of the editor of a 
classical work consists in abusing his predecessors. Happily, to an 
editor of Thucydides this is impossible. To pass over, for the sake . 
of brevity, though scarcely perhaps with justice, many early com- 
mentators of great learning and varied merit, the names of Poppo, 
Arnold, Goller, Bloomfield, and Kriiger demand the sincerest 
respect from any person whose lot it may be to labour in the same 
field of knowledge. Poppo’s great work is truly a monument of 
erudition constructed with materials gathered from every possible 
source; Arnold’s affords a treasure of historical and geographical 
knowledge, and though certainly deficient in the more strictly 
critical portion, must ever remain‘ an admirable specimen of sound 
sense, good taste, and eloquent language. Gdller has the German 
fault of over-subtlety, and sometimes confuses himself as well as 
his readers; but he has done much for Thucydides, and merits the 
highest praise. High praise also must be assigned to the industry 
of Dr. Bloomfield, whose laborious and voluminous edition is par- 
ticularly valuable for its references to later Greek literature, and 
the historical writers who have imitated Thucydides. It would be 
no small merit in any writer to follow respectably where others of 
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such ability and learning have gone before him. But Kriiger has 
done more than this,—much more. We cannot mention the name of 
an author from whom we have learnt so much, without declaring 
that his edition, in respect of acuteness, soundness of judgment, 
and general accuracy, seems to us to occupy one of the highest, if 
not the highest place among Commentaries upon Thucydides.* 

- Of Translations we have consulted three :—Mr. Dale’s; a Ger- 
man Version, lately published by Engelman at Leipsic ; and the last 
French Version, by M. Zevort (Paris, 1852). Mr. Dale’s work is 
too well known to require any notice from us. If we have men- 
tioned it occasionally for the purpose of expressing difference of 
opinion rather than agreement, this arises from the nature of our 
relative offices, and not from any desire to disparage so able a per- 
formance. The Translation published by Engelman—-so far as we 
are competent to form a judgment, embodying, as it does, so much 
careful exposition—is even of a still higher character, and deserves 
to be classed as one of the most successful, among the many suc- 
cessful attempts of the kind for which Germany is distinguished. 

M. Zevort has produced a readable version in a lively manner, 
but what he himself states generally, is at any rate true of his own 
language: ‘ Thucydide ne saurait étre traduit a proprement parler.’ 
The French idiom offers no counterpart to the massive dignity of 
the Greek, and M. Zevort has himself so well appreciated the diffi- 
culties of the style with which he has had to deal, that we shall, we 
think, consult the interest of the student by referring him to the 
able Preface prefixed to his Translation. 

The learned Editor of Notes wpon the Apostolical Epistles, Dr. 
Peile, has kindly placed at our disposal a few remarks upon several 
difficult, passages, written by him many years ago. Of these we 
have made some use, and should have made still more, had it not 
been from the hope that he may himself some day be induced to 
give them to the world in a more expanded and complete form. 

These, then, are mainly the sources from which the following 
notes, where they are not original, have been drawn. There are 
of course others, such as Mr. Grote’s great Work, Cramer’s Greece, 
the Faust: Hellenici, and Mr. Jelf’s edition of Kiihner, which it is 


* The edition of the first two Books, by the late T. K. Arnold, seems so 
entirely a work of the scissors, as not to require a separate mention. Even 
where Mr. Arnold’s own opiniuns are expressed, they appear much too hastily 

formed. 
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unnecessary to particularise. We hope that we have written with 
care, but we know that many faults, both of omission and commis- 
sion, must occur in a work of this nature, even when performed 
by scholars very far more accurate and able than ourselves. To 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to point out such errors, 
we shall feel sincerely grateful, for it is only by co-operation of this 
sort, given, as we trust it would be received, in a right spirit, that 
we can hope to effect anything truly and permanently useful. 


‘Le moi est haissable,’ says a distinguished Frenchman ;* and 
therefore the occasional recurrence of the personal pronoun in the 
following pages may to some persons be offensive. It will be found 
in those portions of the Work executed before I had the advantage 
of any assistance from my present Coadjutor, and in various scat- 
tered remarks, which had long been in preparation. Upon the whole 
it seemed a less evil than perpetual circumlocution ; nor could I in 
any other way have expressed my own judgment between conflicting 
opinions with sufficient simplicity to be satisfactory to myself. 
After all, quite as much presumption may be latent in a periphrasis 
as in a personal pronoun, and the latter appears to keep up more 
clearly that unity in the various elements of a Conimentary, which 
it is hoped they may exhibit from having been moulded into form 
by a single mind. 

The notes to the first two books are here given in a separate form. 
Those to the next two are far advanced, and will, I trust, speedily 
follow. These will form a Commentary upon that portion of our 
author generally taken up by students as one subject for the second 
classical examination in the University of Oxford, and for this ob- 
ject they are primarily designed, but they may perhaps also be 
found suited to the use of the higher classes in schools, for which 
purpose, indeed, they have been already employed. 

I subjoin a short Appendix on the Aorist usage to which re- 
ference is frequently made in the Commentary; and some few 
remarks upon a celebrated passage which could not conveniently 
be comprised within the limits of a note. 

J. G. S. 


* M. Philardte Chasles, Etudes sur L’ Antiquité, p. 2. 
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Caaprer I.—(a.) Qovev8Sys. This simple statement of their name and 
style appears to have been adopted by the ancient historians to identify their 
works. Cf. the preface of Herodotus. Kriig. adds Hecateus (cited by De- 
metrius w. épu. 2) and Ocellus (bei Klem. Al. vi. p. 741) cf. Dio. Chrys. 53, 
p. 555. The formula recurs v. 26, where see note. In summing up the years 
of the war, he simply uses his name. But when spoken of as General—iv. 
104—his full official style is given, and his Father's name appended. 
Evvéypawe. The compound verb implies the compilation and arrangement of 
materials, So Sallust ‘conscribere’ and ‘componere.’ Sall, Hist. i. 1. 

&s érokfunocav.— How they carried tt on—t.e., ita details and method, and 
therefore more than dy éx., which some have suggested. Cf. 7a €recra ws éwro- 
AeuHOn ekryhoouas, v. 26, Jelf, § 899, 7. 80s Kxaliorapévov— 
as soon as it was set on foot, cf. Jelf, 530, 2. We must understand that he made 
notes and collected documents from the very first. The regular composition 
was the work of a later period—probably in part of his exile. Miiller (Hist. 
Lit. Greece, p. 485) is of opinion that all he wrote at Scapte Hyle was only a 
preliminary labour in the way of memoirs. He did not commence the actual 
arrangement of particulars till after the end of the war, when he was again 
residing in his own country. This is shown partly by the frequent references 
to the duration, the issue, and the general connexion of the war, but especially 
by the fact that the History was left unfinished. Cf. i. 13, 93; ii. 13, 65; 
v. 26. ‘He lived to complete six books entirely; to the seventh, as some 
think, his final touches are wanting; the eighth is altogether unfinished.’ Arn. 
See Appendix ii. &ricas. The intermediate sense of the word 
signifying ‘expectation.’ No idea of hope can be implied here, or in such cases as 
Soph. Ajax vv. 606, 795, Trach. 111. The scholiast therefore was right in 
his remark, é\wloas, ob pdvov ext dydOy GNA’ awhos éxl TF Tod UAAXNovTos éxBdoes 
Aéyerar. The xal preceding éAwlcas is generally supposed to involve a repeti- 
tion of guvéypaye. Kriig. renders, ‘and after he had therefrom formed the 
expectation.’ &£vodoyeratoy tav mpoy. This substitution of the 
superlative for the comparative seems to take its rise from the anxiety of the 
writer to say a thing more strongly than the common forms of speech allow. 
It has place, therefore, where very strong emphasis is intended, and is cognate 
to the idiom where two superlatives are coupled together,—e.g., wdetcrov 
éxlerns, Soph. Phil. v. 631 ; ‘Most Highest’ in our version of the Psalms. It is 
very common in Greek. See peylorny ray xpd abrijs i. 10. dvopacrérara Trav rply 
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vyevoueva, i. 11. peylarn 5h ray xpd abriis yeyévyrat, i. 50. wéywror dh Tay 
aply xlySuvor, vi. 13. See for instances Jelf, § 503, 3. But the idiom has a 
deeper root than the peculiarity of any special language. Livy wrote, Bellum 
maxime memorabile omnium que unguam gesta sunt xxi. 1, and Tacitus, Cete- 
rorum Britannorum fugacissimi, Agric. 36. Accordingly, too, we find in 
Milton, ‘Adam, the goodliest of his sons since born, the fairest of her daughters 
Eve.’ The importance of particularly noticing such a form of speech arises 
from its application to the famous expression, rpwréroxos Tis xrioews, Col. i. 
15, which on the same principle signifies, ‘ born before all creation.’ 

dxpdfovres frav—‘ were in a state of vigour, or at the acmé, or highest point 
of their strength,’—implies slightly more than the final verb 4xuasov. Cf. note 
on dvajupvnoxduevos, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 121. Bekker reads joa» 
quasi qioay (‘weder Thukydideische noch Attische’ Kriig.) upon the strength 
of such phrases as lévac és rovs roddyous. But Pop. rightly remarks, Thuc. 
would surely have written fecay here as elsewhere. ép4v—the condition- 
alizing participle, equivalent, as usual, when without the article, to dr: éwpa, 
‘ because he saw.’ Stavootpevov— having tt in (or passing through) their 
minds—thinking of tt. Reference is made to Syracuse and the Dorian states 
of Sicily; perhaps also to Argos. 

(b.) wlvnorg wt.d. ‘This was by far the greatest stir (or commotion) that 
ever arose among the Greeks, and a very considerable portion of the barba- 
rians, or, so to speak, the greater part of mankind.’ ws eleiy may also be 
rendered ‘propemodum dixerim,’ ‘I had almost said.’ Cf. Jelf, 864, 1, and 
for reicrov dvOpwxwy see Jelf 422, B. xlynots like our word ‘movement’ (cf. 
the ‘movement party’), seems to be applied by later writers at any rate, to the 
internal rather than the external relations of a country. ‘Thucyd. expressly 
calls this war greater than the Persian, ch. 23, and no other war except the 
Persian could within his knowledge enter into comparison with it.’ Arn. 

84, when added to a word, intensifies its meaning and directs attention to it. 
Hence its use with superlatives. See éAlyors 34, ‘few indeed,’ i. 33. Jelf, 723, 1. 
BapBdpwv. According to Poppo, the Thracians, the Macedonians, several of 
the Epirot tribes, the Sicilians, and perhaps also the Persians. 

pépa til, The phrase signifies an appreciable and therefore considerable 
part. Cf. ch. 23 c. So also the Latin ‘aliquot,’ Ta yap wpd 
atrév. Inasmuch as Thue. contrasts (c. 3 and c. 12) ra mpd Trav Tpwixdy 
and rd pera 7a Tpwixd, Poppo considers that these words mean the wars 
between the Trojan and Persian wars, as well as these two themselves, while 


the wadatérepa refer to those before the Trojan war. ebpetyv—‘ make 
out,’ on ddvvara, cf. infra, ch. 7 a. Ttexphpiov. Consult Arist. 
Rhet. i. 2, where it will be seen that rexjpcov is the infallible proof (a posteriori) 
as distinguished from onueiov, the mere indication. Ov «.7.X. 


The construction of the relative is not clear. Some with Schefer, repeat the 
preposition éx, ‘ from the proofs, from which tt happens that I feel confidence.’ 
This derives some support from a passage in Isoc. iii. 2, raéra éx rdv Epywr 
dy res obx Hrrov 4 Trav Abywv wioredcecer. Others again, as Kriiger, consider it 
a mere case of Attic attraction, dy for ds or &. ‘From the proofs which tt 
occurs to me to credit,’—7.¢., I am led to credit—(So Kritg. ‘Ich finde mich 
veranlasst.’)—upon carrying my investigations as far back as possible. This is 
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‘simple and preferable. Cf. Herod. iv. 16, Scov nucts adrpexéws ext paxpérarov 
-olol 7’ éyerducda axog éélxec@at. ot-péyada. Connect the two 
words by a hyphen, so as to form a single term. ‘J hold them to have been of 
no importance. The distinction in meaning between this collocation and con- 
necting the negative with the verb (as D. has done), is not in the present 
passage great. But it is desirable to observe that Thuc. has a tendency to the 
use of the ‘ particula infinitans,’ as logicians call it, and that such compound 
negatives are not rare. ovx-dvedif{évrwy, ch. 5. of-Gaddoow, ch. 7. ovK- 
dopaneis, ch. 6. ov-didAvow, ch. 137. és ra GAAda. ‘ Ceeteris in 
rebus’ (Betant. Lex. Thucyd.), all matters not included under rodéuovs. A 
favourite formula. Cf. ch. 6. 


CuHapteR II.—(a.) halverar. With a participle expressed, or understood 
is the Latin ‘ constat,’ ‘it is clear,’ ‘it ts an established point,’ and is to be dis- 
tinguished by the younger student from doxei, which states a matter of surmise 
or opinion. (See ch. 3, ad init.). With the infinitive dalvera: it is slightly 
different—zé seems to be, not it evidently 2. twov deb wrelovwyv— 
‘by some who, as it might happen, from time to time were more numerous.’ The 
idiom is of frequent recurrence though more usually de’ is placed between the 


article and an adj. or part. éurroplas—‘ trafic by sea;’ fcr traffic 
by land must have been common, notwithstanding the fact of their communica- 
tions being somewhat restricted by distrust. “Eds. Herodotus 


_ wrote Tis viv ‘EAXddos pérepov Se Tedaoylys xadevpévys, ii. 56. This Kriig. 
says is to be modified by what Thucydides asserts in the following ch.—+.e., 
Pelasgian was only the name of a predominant tribe. See Grote as referred to 
ch. iii., note (b.) 

(b.) vepdpevor ta abrdv Ecov drolfiv. ‘Cultivating each their own land, 
so far as to get a living off it,’—1.¢., only cultivating it to such an extent as to pro- 
duce the necessaries of life, cf. Jelf, § 666. meprovelay xpnpdrwv—‘ stock,’ an 
amount of moveable property over and above what was required for daily use; 
this is the force of wept in similar words. Cf. ray 7d wéperrov Axaipov. 
yfv vuretovres—referring more especially to vines and olives. The word . 
Kriig. remarks is the proper one to express planting in contradistinction to 
dpody and omelpew, and yj wepevrevpévn (Hom. duraXla) is contrasted with 
dpbomos and omdpipos. &SnrAov Sy—‘ it being uncertain.’ (Cf. the same 
phrase, viii. 96.) Matth. calls this the nom. absolute. Most grammarians are now 
inclined, with Kriiger, to regard it as an accusative arising from the idea of 
duration or extension of time. See Matth. § 564. Rost 131, v. 4. Jelf’s 


Kiihner. § 581, 700. araxlorov dpa Svrwov—and they being at 
_ the same time without the defence of walls, sc. aira&v, to be supplied, as often, 
from the context. avayKxalou—‘ necessary sustenance,’ raro generis 
communis est, Pop. od xaXeras drravleravro— made no dif- 
ficulty in abandoning. ‘ 


(c.) 4 viv @ecoadla xadovpévy. Pop. remarks that these assertions are 
confirmed and illustrated by the accounts of the movements of population given 
in Miller's Minye and Plass’s History of Ancient Greece. Arcadia was to 
Greece what Wales was to England, and Brittany to France: arugged district, 
inhabited by a rugged race, which offered no temptation to foreign invasions. 

B2 
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(d.) &perhy—‘ bonitatem, fertilitatem.’ Pop. dperd is simply ‘ excellence.’ 
The nature of the excellence is determined by the adjunct. It cannot surprise 
us that the word came to signify xar’ étox}» ‘moral excellence’ or ‘virtue.’ 
Notice the etymology among a martial people from “Ap7s, as Virtus from ‘ Vir.’ 
On the goodness of the soil, Kriig. refers to Herod. vii. 129; Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 
11; Strab. ix. p. 430. trl. This is in-general understood to refer 
to particular individuals. Kriig., however, understands it of tribes, or states, 
thinking this interp. necessitated by éyycyvépevac or. éx. It does not, how- 
ever, seem unreasonable (T. K. A.) to translate, ‘growing up to a greater extent 
among particular persons.’ 

(e.) Thy yoo "Arruchy—A ttica accordingly, oratany rate. -yoiv is a parti- 
cularizing, and also corroborative particle. The ye brings down the statement 
to what follows by directing special attention to it, and the of» expresses con- 
formity with what precedes. Cf. al yoiv dddac droeklas, i. 38. é&& rod 
atl awietorov. This, by the Schol. and others, has been connected with ofcar, 
as though the latter were equivalent to elva:. But it is better, with Arn. and 
Pop., to take the words per se, and make them a single adverbial expression 
nearly equivalent to ¢& dpyijs—from a very long time back. For éx. .. ofcap, 
cf. dca dvricxoicay, c. 7. Aewréyewv. ‘Attica was not considered, 
even in ancient times, a fertile district; its rocky surface is covered with a very 
thin crust of earth.’ Niebuhr, Vortrdge tiber alte Ldnder-und Volkerkunde, 
S. 92 (quoted by Engelman). It seems to have been a light soil, ‘ tenuis argilla,’ 
suitable for the olive. Virg. Georg. ii. 180, 212. Poppd refers to Dodwell, 
vol. ii. p. §, and Kruse’s Hellas, ii. 1. We may add Bockh’s Pub. con. 
Athens, p. 40. It was from these circumstances that agriculture was so highly 
valued at Athens. Xen. Gcon. 4; Aris. Pol. vi. 4. of atrof. Goll. 
quotes from Wyttenbach, ‘ Locus communis in Atticorum laudibus et orationi- 
bus quod atréx6oves fuerint.’ Hence the custom of wearing violets (loorépavyor) 
and golden grasshoppers in their-hair. Cf. infra. It will be enough to refer the 
student to Plato’s Menexenus, Aristoph. Vespa, 1071, and the celebrated funeral 
orations by Demosthenes and Lysias. Kal mwapdSeaypa réSe «.7.X. 
. The enormous controversy which these words have occasioned is well known. 
Perhaps we shall best enable the student to master it by placing the several 
points of dispute before him. (1) What is the Adyos? (2) What is meant by 
és ra dAXa? (3) What is the subject of avénAjvact. (4) What increase is implied 
in avénOjvac? With respect to the first there does not seem any reasonable 
difficulty. Thuc. had never asserted in express terms did Tas jerocklas x.7.X. 5 
but in the previous part of the chapter he had described the general insecurity 
of property, and the peravacrdces which resulted from it, and as a consequence 
of them he added 5’ airé obre weyébec rédewv toxvov obre ri AA rapackedy. 
This therefore must be considered as the Advyos repeated in the words dd ras 
per. (2) és ra &Adq is sometimes rendered ‘in all other respects,’ as at the 
close of ch. i. But ‘other’ than what? It is not easy to see. Nor had Thue. 
made any such assertion. What he said was, that the other parts of Greece did 
not increase owing to their unsettled condition. It is better therefore, following 
the second Scholiast, to consider it as ‘in tts other parts.’ (3) Poppo once sug- 
gested, and Haack adopts the idea, that ryy’Arrixhy is the subject of avénOjva:, 
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“on account of the immigrations, Attica did not increase im other respects (wealth 
and power) correspondingly with its population.’ But it is impossible to force 
this meaning from dyoiws; and if it were, it is contrary to fact, and also contrary 
to the whole argument. For, having represented throughout frequent change 
of population as the great obstacle to progress, it would be absurd to confirm 
his argument by asserting a similar want of progress where the population was 
permanent. Other editors therefore supply rv ‘EAAdda as the subject of avén- 
Ojjva.—though the word has not been used, and can only be extracted from the 
context. Or it is possible that avéy@jvac may be impersonal—in which case the 
meaning would be the same—‘ that there was no similar increase elsewhere.’ 
(4) While some suppose a general increase in material resources to be implied in 
avénOjvat, others, as Peile, consider the increase as confined to population. 
This he thinks established by ch. 12, where what in connexion with jovyxdoaca 
is described by avénOjva, is afterwards expressed by droulas éféreure. The 
whole will then run—And this which follows is not the least proof of my state- 
ment, that twas owing to its migrations (n. b. the reason placed in the promi- 
nent part of the sentence) that Greece in its other parta was not similarly in- 
creased, for out of the rest of Greece, those who, &c. ‘ydp, as elsewhere, intro- 
duces the proof intended by réde—as just below dnAot 5é wor kal téd8€ mpd yap 
Tév Tpwlkwv. Peile quotes Arist. Av. 514, 8 5¢ dewérardy y' dorw ardyvrww... 
6 yap Zevs. I should myself rather prefer the impersonal usage of avénOfvat, 
for I think Thucyd. purposely means to speak rather vaguely of districts which 
were not then styled Hellas at all, and in some cases perhaps not subsequently 
included in it. We must add, that some editors, as Pop. and Goll. strike out 
the és, thus making 7d 4)\a sc. ris ‘EAXddos the subject of avénPjva:, and 
giving exactly the same sense as above. This is neat and simple. And I think 
we may urge in its favour that common formule like és 7d &\da are apt to run 
in the head of transcribers, and to slip from their pens when anything like them 
occurs in the copy. Ulrich (quoted by Engelman) very ingeniously reads perot- 
hoes for peroklas és. The change in uncial letters would be insignificant. 
And Plato’s authority in three places (Apol. 40. c.; Phed.117.c.; Laws, viil. 
850, a.), is cited for the word. BéBarov. ‘Understand 7: (cf. Kiihner, 
§ 421; Jelf, 381) or 7d dvaxywpetv wap.’ AOnv. (cf. Matth. § 568).’ Pop. 

pelLo trv—‘ still greater,’ 1. ¢., it was already greater than others simply from 
its tranquillity, but became yet more so from the influx of foreigners. 

*Iwvlav. The term is used by a sort of mpdéAniis, for, as Goll. remarks, the 
country acquired the name from the settlement of these very Ionian colonists in 
it (cf. Zedevodvra, vi. 4). 


Cuaprer III.—(a.) doOevelav. Here as in Herod. i. 143. Pausan. vii. 17, 
‘ political inability,’ resulting from the absence of mepiovola xpnudrwv. Bloomf, 
arpd-mpdétepov, A not uncommon form of Pleonasm, as may be seen by com- 
paring (with Pop.) xpoéypaya wparov i. 23; mpowéupavres mpdrepoy . 20; 
aply mpodlayywre i. 78. Soxet elxev—nal elvar. Remark the varia- 
tion from the indic. to the infinitive. 87: is omitted before the indic. to give 
vivacity to the narration, The passage quoted by Jelf, § 804, 6, from Thuc. 
V. 37, yvods bre. . . . StapOapynoouevous avrods for d:apPaphoovra: is not 
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exactly parallel, for there, as a long ellipse occurring between 87: and its verb, an 
anacolouthon not unnaturally ensues. An exactly similar case to that in the 
text is quoted by Pop. fr. Plato Laches. 184, B. 

(b.) Ta pév—‘during the times before the Trojan war.’ The words are 
used like 7d dwd rodde, 7d wdAau, and similar expressions. Pop. quotes 7a rpd 
totrwy, Dem. de Cor. § 188, dip. Col. v. 291. The whole question con- 
cerning Hellen, and the meaning to be attached to the mythus, is too elaborate 
to be discussed here. The student will do well to consult Grote Pref. to 
History, and vol. i. p. 137, as well as the remarks with which vol. i. concludes. 
See also Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 79. kal wdvu ot8% elvar—‘ never 
even to have had any existence at all.’ In what follows, Pop. makes out the 
construction by supplying &6vy, the phrase xar’ &6vn being taken adverbially, 
so that it becomes xar’ €0vy (tributim) &\Aa re €6vn nal 7d Iedaoyexdv EOvos 
wapéxecOa. It may be questioned whether Goll. and Kriig. are not right in 
regarding xar’ &0vy here, and xaé’ éxdorovus a little below as virtually accusa- 
tives and subjects of the verb. As examples of a similar accusative we have 


‘O Nexlas xard re €0vn . . . . wal gdumact rdde wapexedevero; and again as a 
nominative, évOupetobe xad’ éexdorovs re xal évpuwavres. drayopéveyv. 


It is a common brachylogy to find the pronoun supplied to a genitive abso- 
lute from a word in the sentence itself, or in that preceding it (Jelf, 894); 
or when the gen. part. is wholly indefinite, the pronoun is without difficulty 
supplied by the mind, or the indef. words xpdypara, dvOpwro, as Thue. i. 
116, éwayyed0évrwv (Self, 696, 3.) The peculiarity of the present case is the 
change of subject from loxucdyrwy, ‘when they grew powerful, and people 
called them in.’ sc. as the Britons Hengist and Horsa. The word appears 
to have acquired a technical sense, for we find it ii. 68, v. 45, and in Herod. 
viii. 112. Ty Opr(e paddAow — ‘more from intercourse than from 
any regular compact ; paddov enim sepe sic ponit ut altera pars compara- 
tionis intelligenda sit, viii. 81, 140. Pop. and ch. § a, 8c. Others, as 
Kriig., understand ‘more than in former times.’ It has been suggested also 
that 4a\X\ov may signify ‘magis, magisque,’ ‘indies ssepius,’ or, as we say, 
‘more and more every day.’ Gracw iSivaro exvucioas, sc. 
"EXAnvas KadetcOar—coud not win its way to become the received name for 
all also. Thuc. repeats the same phraseology, éwi 7d pudddes éxverixnxéra, 
i, 21. Pop. cites an imitation by Pausanias ii. 29, 3, raow étevlknoe, and 
also Tac. Ger. c. 2, ‘ Nationis nomen non in nomen gentis evaluisse.’ 
Texpnprot—tfr. rexurpiov, a word of Thucyd. own. Kriig. 

(c.) ot8apot rods Eipravras dvdpacev—sec. “EAAnvas. Pop. But we may 
simply say, ‘has nowhere called them by a collective name.’ Kriig. remarks 
upon this that Tlavé\Anves Il. ii. v. §30, is undoubtedly spurious. 
wovs per’ “Ayx(\rews. Cf. Jl. B. v. 684, Ol 5’ elxov BOlny 45° ‘Edda 
Kaddeyivarxa, Mupucddves 5’ éxadedvro cal “EAAnves xai ’Axacol. éva- 
kadel. BL remarks the dvd here has an intensive force, as in dvawelOew, 
&c. With this Pop. agrees, who renders it ‘ nominatim,’ ‘ honoris causd.’ 
Undoubtedly this force of the word arose from the primitive meaning of 
dvd, ‘over and over again,’ as such repetition would occur in encomiums. 
It is not impossible that the primary meaning may be the true one here. 
Cf. Soph. Phil. v. 800. od piv otSt BapBdpovs—‘ neque vero 
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barbaros quidem.’ Nor, moreover, did he either speak of BdpBapo., because 
not as yet had even the Hellenes, I fancy, been separated off into one counter- 
name, the representative of a counter, or antagonistic notion, sc. ‘not Greeks.’ 
All mankind were distinguished into Greeks and barbarians—Plato, Polttic. p. 
262, D—and the former were by nature, ipso facto, the enemies and masters of 
the latter. See Dem. c. Mid. 14; Plato de Rep. v. p. 470, ©; Isocrat. 
Panath. c. 66, and Ar. Pol. i. 1, 5, 3:6 gdow of woinral BapBdpwr 8 
"EXAnvas A&pyew eixés. Eurip. Zph. Au. 1379. (The metaphor is derived 
from a counterpoise, or equivalent in the balance.) évr(radov 
seems rather out of its place in the collocation, but this, as Kriig. remarks» 
may be justified by the emphasis which it requires. It is no contradiction 
to this statement that Hom. Jl. ii. 867, calls the Carians BapBapédwvo., for 
there no national appellative is intended,—the word only has its original 
reference to unintelligible speech. See Nitzch. Od. i. 180. See Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 27, 28. ‘ Nations whose languages were more nearly akin than Latin and 
Greek, would still speak so as not to be mutually understood, and this is all 
Herodotus was thinking of. That there was an essential affinity notwith- 
standing the difference, is probable from the ease with which so many Pelasgic 
nations ripened into Hellens, as well as from the existence of an element nearly 
akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pelasgic origin of which seems 
unquestionable.’ Compare ‘Nomen Latinum,’ ‘Nomen Italicum,’ &c., with 
& broua. 
(d.) Ot 8 obv ws Exacrror—KAnBévres. After careful consideration of all tha 

has been written upon this difficult passage, I conclude that Thuc. meant to 
say, ‘The Hellenes received their name first of all by separate communities,— 
#.e., such as spoke an Hellenic dialect intelligible to one another, were so called, 
wherever found ;—subsequently all such were collectively embraced under one 
great distinctive appellation, sc. Hellenes. But during neither of these periods 
did they enter upon any great common enterprise.’ We must translate. The 
several Hellenic communities then (oty resuming what had been said), jirst so 
called separately city by city (such, that is to say, as spoke a dialect intelligible 
to each other), and afterwards collectively (sc. so called) did not, d&c. I cannot 
agree with Peile that ol Exacro: are the same with card wédes. The ol 
€xacrot refer both to xara wédecs and of gvumwavres (= when they came to be 
united), and the two latter expressions imply different periods rather than 
different persons. Poppo’s version is not very clear. ‘Ji vero qui pro se 
quieque et oppidatim, quotquot mutuo se intelligebant, et omnes una postea 
Hellenes sunt vocati.’ On ws &xacro, cf. Jelf, § 714, 2 0, § 870, 4, and on 
otv, Jelf, § 737, 3. In the existing state of linguistic and ethnological science, 
it was not unnatural for Thucydides, and Herodotus i. 57, to imagine that the 
Pelasgic and Hellenic were generically distinct dialects, and that consequently 
the races who spoke them were generically distinct also. The contrary is now 
known to be the case. Read, as above, Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 27. 

otpare(ay may surely be considered as a cognate accusative after fvvf\Gov, as 
orparelas é¢7#\Oov, c. 15, without supposing, as some do, an ellipse of els. 
See the instances quoted, Jelf, § 558, Tr. awhelw is Attic Greek for 
whetov, a8 Eurip. Herac. 258, roi Oeot wrrelw dpovadv, Bl. It seems to be 
analogous to xpelay xpfjcOat, acc. cognat. So rieiora xpijoOa, v. 105. ddrlya 
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&e. xphoba, Kriig. Translate, ‘because by this time they were making more 
use of the sea.’ 


CHaPTeR IV.—(a.) Mlvws. Read Grote, vol. i. ch. 12. ‘ Cretan Legends. 
Minos and his Family,’ Thirlwall. i. p. 144. wadalratos txricato—like 
the Latin ‘primus adeptus est’—‘ was the first person whom we hear of as having 
acquired.’ Kriig. says Thucyd. preferred the form waalraros, though most 


MSS. here, and ini. 18, have rada:éraros. *EXAnvucts,—apérepor yap 
Kapixh éxadeiro, Schol. Kapas te\doas. Herod. (i. 171) appears 


to contradict this, by asserting that the Carians or Leleges lived in the islands 
under the protection of Minos, and did not pay tribute. But Thucyd. qualifies 
his own statement by é¢’ Scov fddvaro, and we may suppose with Arn. that 
Minos treated the Carians very mildly, not expelling them altogether from their 
homes, but allowing them to amalgamate with his own settlers. The Dorian 
and Ionian colonies at a later period completely cleared the islands, sweeping 
away all vestiges of the ancient race and their language. Isocrates ascribes 
this exploit to the Athenians, Panegyric. c. 16, ras Kuxdddas mhoous, wept ds 
éyévovro roAdal mpayparetar, kara Thy Mw rod Kpnrds duvacrelav, ravras 7d 
TeXevratoy trd Kapév xarexouévas, éxBadovres éxelvous, ovx éfidudoacdat Tas 
Xwpas érérunoar, adda Tods wddiora Blou Tov ‘EAAjvww Seouévous xaryxioay els 
airds. 76 Te Ajoriucdv—‘ Piracy,’ in the abstract. Pop. and others 
have noticed that the re here, as elsewhere in Thucyd., appends sentences to 
propositions already complete, more commonly than in other writers. Yet 
even here the appended clause is a sort of epexegesis, or carrying out of what 
precedes, the suppression of piracy being part of the same act as the expulsion 
of the Carians—tr. ‘and therein cleansed the sea of piracy.’ See on the whole 
question, ch. ix, a. rod tevat. The infinitive with the article in 
the genitive to express the final cause of an action. See Jelf, § 492, who 
quotes Cesar de B. G. iv., Naves dejiciendi operis a barbaris misse. The old 
grammars supposed an ellipse of évexa, Matth. 540-1. Tr. for the sake of his 
revenues coming in to him more freely. ‘Sic et érecaépxerOat et éomdeiv,’ Pop., 
and cf. ii. 13, rpootdvrwy. There is a similar use of the Gen. in N. T. Cf. 
émioretAat Tov adméxecOar, Acts xv. 20. 


CHAPTER V.—(a.) padAov—‘i.e. waddov 4 wpdbrepov. Cf. v. 81; viii. 9,’ 
Pop. atray GSuvarwrdrwv. The negative here is a privative, as 
in od péyada, ch. 1, dvdp ob uéyas, viii. 100. But ‘this privative force really 
belongs to the original negative notion, as may be seen when these words are 
resolved into their full form, as dvhp 8s od péyas éortv,’ Jelf, § 738, 2. 1. The 
whole expression is what is called a ‘ Litotes,’ ¢.e. a figure of speech where less 
is said than is meant, and therefore, perhaps, as in Irony, more implied. In 
such cases, the negative, instead of being prefixed to the noun, precedes its 
article, or governing preposition. tots doVevéonr rpopiis—‘ support 
for the needy.’ Kriig. collects several passages where 6 doOevhs means ‘the 
poor man,’ as opposed to ‘ the rich.” Of these one is sufficient, 6 7’ doOevys 6 
mwovows re, Eur. Supp. 433. kaTd Képas olxoupévas. This may 
either mean (1) that the towns were little better than villages, ¢.e. that 
they consisted of straggling houses, constructed upon no regular plan, or (2) that 
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the towns actually consisted of an aggregate of villages, as indeed was the case 
with Sparta, cf. ch. 10a. This Pop. thinks is confirmed by ch. x. ‘Any society 
of men united together as one Commonwealth under the same laws is called 
in Greek wédes. Thus a wédcs may be a mere collection of huts in a forest ; or, 
like Lacedzemon itself, a number of straggling houses unenclosed by walls,’ 
Arn. +00 Blov tov wiclo-rov érovodvro— ‘they were im the habit of 
making the greater part of their livelihood ; the English idiom coincides with 
this use of wovetoPar, which is by no means uncommon. Kriig. compares ard 
yewpylas tov Blov wotetcPar, Xen. Gicon. vi. The younger scholar will observe 
that Blos is not {#7—animal life—but social, and moral life, or, as here, the 
means of living. aloxtvnv Exovros—‘ not yet involving any shame,’ 
‘carrying with tt any shame.’ The phrases f0dvoy Exew, Ausch. Prom. 865, 
Loudhy éxewv, Pind. Jsth. v. 61, are similar, upon which Hermann (ad Vig. p. 
753), remarks, In his locutionibus omnibus éyew retinet suam vim, sic ut notet 
—‘conjunctwm quid cum quo esse,’ quoted by Kriig. of modalor 
tév wontav—‘ The old among (i.e. of) the poets=the old poets.’ See for the 
fact Od. iii®yv. 71, where Nestor asks the question of Telemachus. Hymn 
Apoll.v. 452. Indeed, the custom belongs naturally to a rude state of society. 
Cesar, B. G. vi. 21, says of the Germans, ‘ Latrocinia nullam habent infamiam, 
que extra fines cujusque civitatis fiunt.’ Similar statements have been made 
concerning the North American Indians and other savage tribes. Zevort 
instances the Razzias of the African Arabs, and we might refer to the Scotch 
‘Harryings.’ Vide Lay of the Last Minstrel, Wiliam of Deloraine, &c. 
Kahdés. Well rendered by Bloomf. ‘handsomely,’ in the sense of ‘dexterously ;’ 
as handsome is derived from the low German ‘handsaem,’ ‘handy.’ He also 
aptly quotes Spenser (given in Johnson’s Dict.) ‘under-it he may convey any 
fit pillage that cometh handsomely in his way.’ The Schol. has evceBds, pidap- 
Opwrws; Dale has ‘cleverly,’ Engelman, ‘geschickt ;’ Zevort, ‘Les pirates 
habiles.’ 

(.) ras whores «.7.A. Some (e.g. Bothe and Owen) have very naively 
objected that it is not the poet who asks the question, as though a writer 
were not in such matters to be identified with the characters of his work,—‘ in 
the enquiries made from those who landed anywhere, always putting the same ques- 


tion,’ or, in their questions . . . always asking. See xara wvoru, ch. 136; 
Jelf, § 583, 74. When in ch. to Thucyd. says “Opnpos wremolnxe x.7.d. he 
does not mean that Homer made the Greek fleet. el elory—transi- 


tion to the oratio recta. See Jelf, 886, @. Here ovx-dvecd:{ovrwy is to be taken 
as one word—making no reproach of it, cf. ch. 1a, Kriig. remarks that, owing 
to this close connexion, we have 7e-ovx, and not odre. dmrupehég— 
those whose business it might happen to be that they should know—1.e. because 
their interest required it. Bl. quotes ols éwimedes raira eldévat, Xen. Mem. 
iv. 7. 

(c.) r@ wodalw rpdrp. Most editors understand this of piracy and free- 
booting. Kriig. observes that we have a reference to rs rakalas Apnorelas 
immediately afterwards, and that the words radaly rpdrw véwerat are not very 
appropriate for the description of a social habit, a mode of living. He therefore 
believes the allusion to be to xard kwpas olkeioGar. Aoxpots— 
’Axapvavas. Grote, vol. ii. p. 388, says, ‘These were undoubtedly the most 
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backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely without 
a central town, they lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, to in- 
accessible heights, perpetually armed, and in readiness for aggression and 
plunder wherever they found an opportunity. There is no information respect- 
ing them from the commencement of the historical period down to the Persian 
war.’ Thuc. i. 6; iii. 94. Td odnpodopetoPar— ‘The wearing of 
weapons’—t.e. continuously, and when engaged in peaceful occupations. BI. 
quotes from Dr. Clark—‘Among the Circassians the labours of the plough 
become a warlike occupation, and the sower goes to cast his grain attended by 
his sabre and his fusil.’ | 


CHapreR VI.—(a.) éov8ypodspea. Kriig. says that we have the act. voice, 
and not the middle, as in last chapter, because 7 "E\as cannot be conceived of 
as wearing weapons for itself ;—‘for its personal protection.’ 
adpadxrous olujoeis—‘ domicilia non munita.’ Sunt wréres dretxioros. Cf. vi. 85. 
Pop. There seem to be no historical grounds for supposing that dwelling- 
houses ever were fenced. The position of v»}0y must be noticed. « They made 
their daily way of living habitually with arms’—évv}0n is what Dr. Donaldson 
calls a tertiary predicate, Gr. Gr. p. 200. This nomenclature will be elsewhere 
discussed. Kriig. makes the whole equivalent to 4 dlara, Ay éroufoayro ped’ 
8rdwv, Evy }Ons Fv. This would make £uv7}@y a simple predicate, which does not 
seem to be what the author exactly meant. Jelf, § 458, 2, seems to express it 
more correctly. ‘They made a habit of wearing arms in their daily life.’ 
onpetov tori ratra rijs “EAA. tr otrw vepspeva. ‘These parts of Greece, by 
being 80 inhabited still, afford a proof.’ Dale’s version—‘ Those parts of Greece 
which stul live in this way, are a proof,’ from want of attention to the absence 
of the article before veudueva, is incorrect. év rots mpGrov. An idiom 
much discussed. Jelf, § 444, a, considers vots as an instance of the article used 
for (or rather retaining its original force of) the demonstrative pronoun, and 
compares éx rod, hence, mpd roi, before, &c.; yet translates not ‘horum,’ but 
‘omnium prim.’ In § 139, 4, he seems to adopt the explanation given below 
as that of Arnold. Matthiz, § 290, also says that the article appears to be 
used as a pronoun in the phrase éy rots, and draws two conclusions, (1) that the 
formula év rots stands by itself, and is not to be joined with the superlative 
following (2) that rots is neuter because the superlative even in the fem. is 
sometimes used with it. He subjoins that hardly any explanation of the 
phrase can be given to suit all passageg, since usage has given to it a greater 
extension than it originally had. Arnold’s explanation is that of Hemsterh. ad 
Ine. t. i. p. 170, i.e. & Tots is to be coupled with the dative superlative 
(understood) of the word which stands in the superlative and nominative—e. g. 
év rots [wpwros] mp&roc—‘ first among the first,’ i.e. the very first. Kriig. and 
Madvig think that the participle was originally supplied, and that when év 
Tots came to be used adverbially the gender of the rots was no longer con- 
sidered. Kriig. accordingly interprets this passage év rots [xaraeuévors] mpwroe 
xaréGevro. Hermann noticing the idiom (ad Vig. p- 765) explains, év rots Toov- 
tas obot, uddtora Tovodros—‘ in iis que talia sunt maximé talis.’ Yet certainly 
in several places where the phrase occurs, a qualified, and not an exaggerated 
superlative is required, Cf. iii. 17, 81; vii. 24, and Arnold seems right in 
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translating—‘ among the first,’ ‘one of the first’—‘but we suppose not neces- 

sarily the very first,’ says Peile. We may doubt whether this be not the very 
meaning to be assigned to év rois xpwrois as contradistinguished from éy rots 
wp@rot. dvepévy—as the Latin ‘distinctus’ refers primarily to a 
loose method of wearing the dress, and is therefore applied to a lax and luxurious - 
mode of life—N. B. the position of the article with the noun, and cf. supra 
Evv}On. kal of mpeoPirepor . . . . dhopotwres. Difficulties have 
been made concerning this passage, because a luxurious mode of living was 

no reason why they should cease to wear linen tunics, but the contrary. 

Thucyd. meant to say that the wearing of such tunics up to a late date was 

a proof of the existence of greater luxury among the Athenians. For the 

short period which had elapsed since the cessation of the practice was a proof 
of its long continuance, and its long continuance was a proof of luxury. We 

may join 5:a 7d dBpodlacrov to ob words xpovos ered} and tr., ‘And the elder 
members of the wealthy classes among them, not till very lately (owing to their 
luxurious way of living) left off wearing,’ £c. ot trodis xpdvos 

ésreiSi) must be compared with od roAAd érn éeid}, at the close of the ch. and 

éyér dd’ od ch. 14, whence it is plain that the phrase was used parenthetically, 

and almost adverbially, like our own ‘it’s not long since,’ ‘it’s no great while.’ 

A writer, speaking of us, might say, ‘Their older men, not till very lately 
(owing to their old fashioned habits) left off wearing pig tails.’ Kriig. takes 

5:4 7d dBpod. in clese connexion with gopodyres, meaning, I suppose, ‘and it’s 
no long time since their old men left off wearing, from luxurious motives, linen 

tunics. But this, with the existing collocation, seems to me unnatural. 

avrots. Kriig. well remarks is not the same thing here as atraév. Arn. 

excellently expresses the difference in his version. Jt is not long since they saw 

their elderly men leave off, &c. KpwBtAov. The exact nature of 
this mode of dressing the hair seems to have puzzled the Scholiasts, who might 

reasonably have been expected to know more about it than we. Some imagine 

it to have consisted in rolling the hair from the temples round the head in the 
shape of a crown. The verb dvadeic@at, however, seems to indicate that the 

hair was gathered up to the top of the head, and there fastened upon a pin 

made like a grasshopper, so forming a sort of horn—and Suidas indeed ex- 

pressly says as much. Winckelman admits that it must have been a bunch of 
hair formed in some such way, and resembling a bunch of ivy berries. And 

the etymology, xpwBvdos for xopuyBvdos, seems to indicate this. We cannot 

suppose that it was nothing more than gathering the hair at the back of the head 

as may be seen in the Greek statues, for this would be nothing distinctive or 

remarkable. See Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antig. for mode of dressing the hair, 

under ‘Coma.’ The heads of Apollo or Niobe there given may illustrate a 

xpwBvdos. Aristoph. refers to the custom, Nubd. v. 984, Equit. 1331, and 

Virgil, Ciris, v. 127. Mitchell on Arist. Vesp. 230, supposes that the Athenians 

imitated the Egyptians, who wore the chafer, their favourite symbol, in a 

similar manner. The “custom, Kriig. adds, continued up to the battle of 

Marathon. Cf. Athenceus, vi. 512, who quotes Heracleides Ponticus, ‘AXoupy7j 

pev yap jumlexovro ludria, rosxldous 3’ bréduvoy xer@vas, KoptuBous 5° dvadovpevoe 

Tov TpixSy, Xpuoods rérrvyas wept 7d pérwirov Kal rds Kduas épopoby. Kal obras 

Foay ol rovodro., ol Thy dv MapadGu vixjoavres wdxnv. Like the violet crown, 
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it was intended to symbolize their indigenous origin—both the violet and the 
grasshopper being regarded as the children of the earth. Bl. and Goll. assert 
that wearing linen garments could not in itself constitute luxury ; and that 
these must have been the zolxchoc mentioned by Athenzus xii. p. 512, and by 
Atlian, Var. His. iv. 22, ‘embroidered dresses,’ probably borrowed from 
Egypt. But Kriig. observes that there was a ‘luxus’ even in wearing linen 
tunics, which were very costly [Voss, Mythol. Br. iii. p. 262, ff.], and such a 
custom would necessarily be considered effeminate, for we learn from Herod. 
[v. 87] that these tunics were worn by the Athenian women. 

évépoe. The old reading was év fpce.; but the editors now universally give 
the former, which is contained in several MSS., and is supported by analogy, 
as it is from évépow, old fut. of évelpw. It also occurs in several later writers, 
as /Elian, Procopius, &c. See Bloomf. dd’ od Kal ’ lévev. 
O. Miller (Dorians § 26) says that, on the contrary, the Athenians borrowed 
the custom from their Asiatic brethren. And Zevort (the French translator) per- 
tinently remarks, ‘Il est peu probable, en effet, qu'a une époque ot les Athéniens 
vivaient dispersés dans les bourgades isolées, et livrés au travaux des champs, 
ils eussent déejé adopté un costume qui suppose tout a la fois beaucoup de 
loisir, et des richesses que le Commerce seul pouvait procurer.’ See however 
on the other side Bekker’s Zxcursus in the Charicles. 

(c.) perpla éoOfim. ‘A sober style of dress, and suitable or conformable to 
the present manners, the Lacedemonians were the first to adopt, or, take into 
use. This Miiller confirms at length. The Laconian himation was worn the 
whole year through by the younger people, and even by the Laconizing party at 
Athens. See vol. ii. p. 266. of ta peo Kextnpévor. This 
certainly seems to indicate that Thucyd. did not believe in the existence of 
equality in property at Lacedemon. Indeed the opinion respecting the re. 
division of property by Lycurgus, and the banishment of gold and silver from 
the state, rests upon the authority of Plutarch, and, as is well known, he is by 
no means trustworthy. The reader should by all means consult Grote [ii, 
520—525 | on the other side. 

(d.) éyupva0yoav. The story runs that Orsippus of Megara accidentally 
dropped his girdle in the race, and was consequently victorious. His ex- 
ample was purposely followed by Acanthius the Lacedsmonian, and hence 
arose the practice of running without girdles. But as these circumstances 
are supposed to have occurred in the fifteenth Olympiad, it is evident that 
great latitude must be allowed to the expression od woA\d éryn. Or we 
may adopt the hypothesis of Bochk, [Jnscript. i. p. 555—quoted by Pop.], 
that the runners in the Diaulus immediately followed the example of Orsippus, 
but that the other athletes, to whom the belt was no practical inconve- 
nience, did not discard its use until shortly before the time of Thucydides. 
. Kriig. suggests that Thucyd. is not speaking in reference to the Olympic, 
but to the other public games. Miiller, in his Dorians, is wrong in saying 
that Thucydides is contradicted by Plato Rep. v. p. 452, for Plato does not 
assert that the Cretans were the first to leave off their girdles, but simply 
that they were the first to commence gymmastic exercises; f#pxovro THP 
yupvaclwy wpirov yey Kpiyres, Ererra 5¢ Aaxedaruévicor—and that -yuurds does 
not necessarily mean naked, see note in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xxii. 
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Pp. 204. és td havepdv. Poppo’s exposition appears best, dawroduvres 
kal és 7d gavepdvy xpoedOdvres. Such a ‘sensus pregnans’ of the participle 
is by no means uncommon—there is no design implied in the expression. 
Alwa...... ‘Some think that Alra is the dative from 7d Alra, gen.—aos 
dat—ai, the g being by every day pronunciation shortened to Aiwa, and then 
EXacov is the adj. of édda, so that Aur’ édaly is ‘ with olive oil,’ but the quantity 
and the elision render this very doubtful.’ Jelf, § 113, 10. It looks much 
more like an acc. from Alys, gen. Nerds, which may have existed as well as 
AuBds. Hence Alwrouat, and AeAyupeévos ‘ready anointed for the combat,’ and 
Aerepévos pdxns, S. 7. C. v. 380, ‘eager for the fray.’ SiaLdopara 
‘belts across the body.’ This may throw some light on crépywy diaprdé P. V. v. 
65. torw ols. Jelf, § 817, 8. GOda riOerar Kal x. 7. X. 
Kriig. writes that the construction ought to have been d0Awy riGenévwy sine xal, 
for Thucydides does not mean to tell us that the barbarians had games, but that 
they wore girdles at them. This is true: yet there are many cases in which 
xal is not a simple copulative. We may express it in English—‘And even now 
the barbarians have games where they wear the belt.’ 
_ (¢.) Spordrpowa Starrapevov. This Jelf, § 552, f. resolves into the adverbial 
accusative like pérpia Hv, Ion 632; ovd’ adnOA SGor, Plat. Rep. 495. 0. 
Kriig. connects wroA\d with duoiérpora, and explains upon the principle of 
a cognate accusative, so that diarrdvrac woddd Siarrjpara dpuodbrpora is 
equivalent to wod\d dtacrjara & diaravrar duobrpord éorw. He compares 
dyrimaha vavpaxely vii. 34, 5-71, 4. For the fact he refers to Herod. vi. 58, 


CHAPTER VII.—(a.) wAwipwripwv Svtwv. The plural agrees with a noun 
understood, implying some indefinite notion. So in English we say, ‘ Things 
are looking better,’ and so on. Render, therefore, ‘ When things began to admit 
more of navigation, —i.e., ‘when navigation became more general,’ said not of 
a particular case, but generally. Cf. rdwiuwrepa éyévero, ch. 8, and dévvara 
jv, ch. 1, which latter means that the subject comes under the category of things 
impossible, and is thus more general and indefinite than the sing. dévvarov ; 
tr. one of things impossible, rather than, in more positive terms, an impossible 
thing. I1diuos, says Kriig., is from the Ionic riww as rrwt{w i. 13, 4. 
Bekker has wAdiuos, ‘but. Lobeck ad Phryn. (writes T. K. A.), after showing 
that rAwiyos accurs Aisch. de falsd Leg. p. 337, and Theoprast. Char. iii. says, 
Si qua est igitur lectionum discrepantia Atticis utique prior scriptura adserenda 


videtur.’ meprovelas. This is of course in exact contrast to 
weptovclay xpnudrwy ovK Exovres, ch. 2, which see. atrots trois 
alyvadots—the beach itself,—1.e., the very beach. dred Bavov— 


‘cut them off from the main land,’ sc., by a wall across the neck of the isthmus. 
This implies the subsequent occupation of the ground. Cf. iv. 45. iv. 113. iv. 
102. See the case of Potidea and its walls, i. 56. tkaora— in 
each several case,’ ‘relatum ad incolas, ut paulo post dvypxicuévor.’ Pop. 

évtioxotcay—or perhaps with Kriig. and Poppo’s conjecture, the pres. part. 
dvricxovcay. The construction I should compare with éx rod émr? wetcroy 
odcay, ch. 2, where see note. Tr. on account of the long continuance (or wide 
prevalence) of piracy. dyréxew is to hold out in the sense which we give to 
the word as equivalent to continue. Cf. with Pop. ii. 64. vii.71. The reading 
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of many MSS., 2.¢., dvricxofoa: is bad, though Goll. would fain defend it. For 
this would imply that after long resistance to piracy, many ancient cities 
changed their sites,—a fact of which there is no historical evidence whatever. 
On piracy in general, see the stories which Herod. commences his History and 
Herm. Pol. Antiq., § vi. 6, 7. ot-Oardorovo1—like ov-uéyada, ch. 1, 
to be taken as a single term. So we say ‘non-residents,’ ‘non-combatants.’ 
‘ Who dwelt on the sea-side without being seamen.’ Hobbes. xdrw and dw 
as the prepositions xara and dvd respectively denote, ‘down on the sea-coast’ 
and ‘up the country.’ Xenophon’s Anabasis is an instance familiar to every 
one. dvexropévor—‘ situate up the country.’ There is no necessity 
to read dvpxiopévat, for cities and their inhabitants are frequently confused 
together in construction: vi. 88, 94; viii. 64. Pop. refers to dvoxlfecda:, 
‘ emigrare in regionem a mart remotam,’ i. 58, and vili. 31. 


CuapPrER VIII.—(a.) Kapes nal Polvixes. Concerning the Carians, cf. 
ch. ivy. and Herod. i. 171. On the occupation of Thasus by the Pheenicians, 
cf. Herod. ii. 44; vi. 47; also iv. 147; vi. 44. @xurav. Some MSS. have 
@xnoav, which Kriig. in his note appears to prefer, though he prints @xicay in 
the text. He compares gxnoav rhy Zexedlay iv. 6, ‘dwelt in Sicily.’ 

Afpov. See the account given, iii. ro4. Onxdv dvarpelacdy. 
6nxh is properly the ‘grave,’ that which contains the urn, or sarcophagus. But 
the verb dvaipéw is not improperly used, as the earth would of necessity be 
taken up and carried off. (Kriig.) Or we may say, ‘ when the graves were taken 
wp,’ meaning their contents. trip fpucv—‘ above half.’ This is 
an instance of the omission of the defining article in a very familiar expression, 
such as, indeed, is common in our own language. We say ‘in town,’ ‘above 
bridge,’ ‘ below bar,’ and the like. The same was the case in Greek with éy 
IleAorovvjow, ch. 28; ‘Ioduds (of Corinth); Bactreds (of Persia); TWdéAcs, 
*Aypos, Zwovdal. Kriig. defends the same expression, brep Hutcv rod &ddov 
otparedvuaros, Xen. Anab. v. 10, where Schneider would insert the article. 
Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 484, mentions several such words, ‘which occur frequently 
in common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even without the 
article they can express a defined and individualized object.’ Cf. ch. 16. See 
more in Schefer'’s note, @. 7. v. 640. Add xépas, ch. 48 b, and véxpous, ch. 
54 b, and cf. 89 c, ror b, 136 ¢. yrooévres ... fuvreOappévy. This 
is generally interpreted with Pop., Agnitt habitu armorum, sc. armaturd, quippe 
que cum tis sepulta esset. tvvrePapuévy seems to me to stand almost parentheti- 
cally, expressing the reason why they were able to examine them, recognised 
from the garniture of their armour, inasmuch as it was found in the grave with 
them, and from the mode of interment, the same as that which they now employ. 
Goll., with several MSS., has gvvreGaupévor, which makes equally good sense, 
from the fact of their being buried along with their arms, But the two nom. plur. 
participles are in this case awkward, and it does not seem certain that the custom 
was confined to the Carians. Vide Soph. Ajax, v. 1409. For the peculiarities of 
the Cretan armour, see Herod. i. 171. They invented ‘crests’ (Xédous): the 
interior double handle, or double hand for the shield (8yavov), which took the 
place of the old single strap (reAdywy), and what may almost be called armorial 
bearings,—t.¢., oneia, crests or devices drawn upon the shield. The Schol. 
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says the Phoenicians were recognised because they were buried with their faces 
to the west. But Pop. argues this was no sufficient distinction, as other 
nations did the same thing,—e.g., the Athenians. He refers to Plutarch, 
Solon. x.; ALl. Var. His. v. 14. 

(b.) xaracrdévros 5€—The 5¢ is in apodosi ‘inquam,’ and (as often) resumes 
the narrative from ch. 4. Kaxotpyo.—‘ Evil-doers,’ sc. pirates. 
Srerep. The use of wep as a suffix seems to indicate that especial stress is to 
be laid on the word to which it is joined. 8s, who; 8cmrep, the very man who: 
el, if: elwep, tf, as we may assume: bre, when; Srewep, just when, at the very 
time when. See the note on efrép, ch. 59 b. ‘The wordisrare. See Hes, Theog. 
291. Herod. v. 99; vi. 106’ (T. K. A.) and JI. iv. 259. Ti Krijowy. 
Kriig. explains crwpevoar xpjpara. It would be better to point out to the tiro | 
how the termination in os indicates the actual process of acquisition. Cf. the 
same phrase, ch. 13. BeBardrepov Gxovv— ‘dwelt with more stabdi- 
lity,’ this has reference to the weravaordoets before mentioned, ch. 2. 
®hovordrepor éavtdv. In phrases of this sort the subject, instead of being 
compared with anything else, is compared with itself at another time or 
place. All the grammars furnish abundant instances. See Matth. §-460, and 
Jelf, § 782°g, where, however, instead of translating Sewéraros cavrov, ‘when 
you so entirely surpassed yourself,’ it would be more accurate to say, ‘when you 
were at your best’—‘ when you reached the highest point in cleverness you ever 
did reach.’ éprépevor yap. These words convey the reason for the 
statement BeBacérepov xouv. SovAelav. Kriig. renders this word 
Unterwiirfigkeit.’ ‘Subordinate position,’ for Slavery, in the strict sense of the 
term, was, he says, unknown to the most ancient Greeks; he refers to 
Atheneus, vi. p. 264 [Tauchnitz, p. 77]; Herod. vi. 137; Dict. Antig. 1034. 
xpocerovotvro—- ‘tried to bring over to themselves,’ a word of which Thucyd. is 
fond. See i. 57, and particularly the note on iii. ch. 47 a. 

(c.) wal év robr tH rpdr@~—Kriig. translates ‘ Verhdltnisse’— ‘mutual rela- 
tions,’ cf. i. 97, & oly tpbry xaréorn. paddov—‘ more than here- 
tofore.’ See note, ch. 3 b, ‘for perhaps their former relations were not alto- 
gether extinct,’ Krtig. 


CHapter [X.— Ayapépvoy ... mpotxwv... odk Aywv-dyeipar. The mean- 
ing obviously is, Agamemnon, tn my opinion, collected the armament, because he 
surpassed his contemporaries in power, and not so much because he took with 
him, &c. There is nothing more important for junior students to observe 
than the distinction between the participle with and without the article. 
With the article it is simply identified with the subject of the verb. With- 
out the article it expresses the cause or condition under which the verb is 
predicated of the subject, and may be always given in English by introducing 
‘when,’ ‘ because,’ ‘since,’.‘ seeing that,’ and the like. 6 raira wpdias dwé- 
Gavev, ‘The man who did this was killed.’ xpdtas radra drébavev, ‘He was 
killed since he did this.’ See as parallel rpodyovres, ch. 18, note b. Jelf’s 
long remarks upon the participle, § 681, may be read for illustrations. 
kal vauTiuc@ tre pa u«.t.A. Reiske proposed to substitute de for re, and 
thereby hangs the whole controversy concerning the meaning and usage of 
the latter word. Dr. Peile has devoted great pains to its elucidation [A gam. 
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App. C.], and his conclusions seem to me the most reasonable which I have 
met with upon the subject. It will, however, be necessary for the student 
to study the dissertation for himself, as it cannot be reproduced here in any 
abridgement which would be intelligible. Let it suffice to quote one or two 
sentences in which he states results. ‘7e serves to connect the several items 
which make up the detail of a poetic picture, so that they impress the mind 
with the perception of but one contenuous subject or group.’ ‘re introduces a 
new term which is but an enlargement upon one leading (former) term, or 
train of thought’—‘ in point of fact, it communicates nothing more than the 
mind has already associated with something preceding—it is an indication of 
some previous perception, and as long as the mind is associating only a 
series of particulars included under the same general perception, so long it 
expresses its thoughts by re... re, hence its use as an affix to the relative 
pronoun, and in such phrases as olos re.’ I will give one remarkable case in 
order to fix this doctrine concerning ve on the student’s memory. Soph. 4j. 
1310, THs ons Uwep yuvaixos, H Tod cou & dpaluovos Aéyw. Here Hermann 
substitutes y’ for 6’. But the line contains a sneer which Agam. properly 
in the next line calls an aloxworos Adyos ; it means that he doubts whether 
she might not be called wife to both—on behalf of your wife, or, must I say, 
your brother's jointly—where te blends the two men in the same relation to 
one woman. The student may also be assisted in arriving at a conception of 
what is meant by attention to such passages as the difficult one (ii. 62, ad finem), 
Thy rédpav f Edveots Exupwrépay wapéxerat, Edrlde re hocov wiorever, where the 
clause introduced by ve does not contain a separate, additional idea, but is rather 
the epexegesis of that expressed in the first. Tr. not—and also trusts less to 
Hope, but, in that it trusts less to Hope, or, and withal trusts less to Hope. 
The student should also read the remarks of Dr. Donaldgon, who connects 
re etymologically with cer. New Cratylus, § 149, 186, 195. Peile’s version 
of the present passage is, concurrently therewith (re dua) he became master, 
&c. TuvSdpeo. The authorities for this compact entered 
into by the suitors of Helen to secure her to the one whom she might 
select, are, Apollodorus, iii. 10.9; Pausanias, iii. 20.9. See also Eurip. Jph. 
Aul. 51-80; Soph. Ajaa, 1100. Kriig. conjectures that the use of the name 
Peloponnesus may have originated in the poetry of Tyrteus, from whom he 
quotes the line, edpetay Ilédoros vijcov ddixéueba. The whole fragment (Strabo, 
Vili. 5. p. 362) may be seen in Grote. 

(b.) Tleorovynolww may depend upon ol dedeyuévor—‘ those of the Pelopon- 
mesians that have received,’ or it may follow cadécrara—‘the clearest accounts 
of Peloponnesian affairs.’ Arn. thinks that the absence of the article and the 
use of IeAorovvnolwy for Iehororvnovaxdy militate against the last. Neither 
objection is fatal, but both are strong enough together to make most editors 
prefer the first interpretation. Poppo finally (ed. 2da.) adheres to the last, in- 
fluenced by the imitations of Dio Cass. p. 8, ¢dow ol ra capdcrara Trav Dafl- 
vow l5éres ; and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. p. 888, ol ra ‘Pwpalwy cagécrara étyra- 
xores. It may be doubted whether this be a sound principle, for, ‘imitatores, 
servum pecus’ are likely to imitate a peculiarity simply because it is one, without 
much investigation as to its origin. I incline to the opinion of Pop. (large 
edition) that 74 has been misplaced, following, as it ought to do, the 7a in 
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cagéorara, the transcriber made some confusion. erndérny SvtTa Spos 
oxetv— Foreigner though he was, nevertheless had the naming of the country; or, as 
Goll. and Arn., gave occasion to the naming of the cowntry. This sense might be 
thought to require rapacyxeiv. But the passages quoted by Goll. on dyavd«rnow 
éxet, ii. 41, and by Arn. iii, 82, iv. 1, Herod. v. 101, vi. 86, certainly show that 
he is justified in saying that &ew is sometimes ‘in se habere causam et rationem,’ 
and hence ‘ ansam dare alicut rei.’ Pop. has ‘ obtinuisse hunc honorem ut regio 
cognomen ab eo acciperet.’ éxndbrnv—fr. érépxopuat, t.e., from the 3rd 
per. sing. of an old Perf., as we have Avots from the 2nd. Ausch. Agam. v. 243. 
The form is unusual (but see Xen. Gcon. xi. 4, quoted by Kriig.), &rndus being 
the common nominative. ‘On the general question (says T. K. A.) see Thirlwall, 
vol. i. p. 70.’ He urges that the testimony of Thucyd. is here of little weight, 
because he is not stating his own convictions, but merely relating what he heard 
from Peloponnesian antiquarians. EvvevexOfivar. Pop. has ‘ obtigisse,’ 
‘ fell to their lot; so Kriig., ‘zugefallen,’ which he rightly remarks is unusual, 
‘ accidisse’ being the more common force of the word. He quotes, however, 
Herod. iv. 157, ovd& og xpnordv cuvepépero; and Eurip. Herac. 919, cuppéperac 
Td woNAG woddots: and this is sufficient support. The old rendering, ‘were car- 
ried to a greater length by his posterity,’ is untenable. Mr. Riddle, Terminalia, 
ii. says, ‘the subject is duvayw. This power became by subsequent additions still 
greater.’ éy ry ’Arrucy. This shows that the name of Attica— 
’Axrixy, the Sea-board—must have extended at this period more widely than it 
afterwards did—at any rate as far as the Scironian rocks, where, according to 
Euripides, Eurystheus was caught by Iolaus, and not slain, but captured, «d)- 
Auwrov axpoOlxov. Heracleid. 860. At this period Megara belonged to Attica, 
and may have shared in the name. The traditionary accounts vary as to the 
captor of Eurystheus,—Apollodorus, ii. 8. 1, and Diod. iv. 57, siding with 
Thucyd. ; and Pausanias, 1. 44, 4, and Strabo, viii. p. 377 (579), with Euripides. 
Popp. The fact is of little importance, except so far ag it seems to illustrate 
the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy historical evidence on these matters. 
The reader may find an attempt to account for the divergence of the legends by 
Pflugk. Eurip. Herac. p. 8. *“HpaxAedav—without the article, as 
here and elsewhere, when patronymics are used as proper names. Kriig. On 
the Heracleids read Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. pytpés. The name of 
this sister of Atreus is variously given, as Nicippe, Leucippe, Menippe, and 
Amphibia. Kata Td olketov— ‘on the ground of relationship.’ 
debyovra tov warépa—sc. Pelops. The legend has a doubleform. According 
to one, Hippodamia, wife of Pelops, from hatred to her step-son, induced her 
own children, Atreus and Thyestes, to slay him, and Atreus accordingly fled 
to escape his father’s vengeance. In the other, Pelops himself slays Chrysippus, 
and Atreus flies, dreading the same fate. For the Pelopide, see Grote, vol. i., . 
ch. vii. otxéru—no longer came back. The phrase may be some- 
what unusual, but there is no reason to change it into ovx éravexwpnoer, as 
Krig. has suggested. Indeed, he himself points out that it is defended by 
ovxért dp@cu, i. g1, cf. 12.¢. odBy. Jelf, § 607. Tlepoe Sav. 
Eurystheus was son of Sthenelus, and grandson of Perseus. See Miiller’s 
Dorians. i. ch. 3, and Grote, vol. i. ch. 4. All the preceding paragraph, it must 
.be admitted, is a specimen of exceedingly confused narrative and inartificial com- 
0 
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position. But it was written in the earliest stage of prose writing. It is 
possible to re-arrange the whole as Kriig. has done, and still to confess with 
him, that the great accumulation of participles makes the new arrangement as 
bad as the old. 

(c.) rv orparelay. ‘Pro hoc, et hic, et alibi non raro apud Thucyd. ubi 
‘expeditionis bellicee notio requiritur in MSS. aut omnibus aut plurimis orparlay 
legatur.’ Pop. The latter is found, moreover, in places in Aristophanes (e.g., 
Acharn, 251, 1143, £g. 587), where the metre requires it. It does not, therefore, 
seem possible to retain the distinction of Ammonius and the grammarians, ‘o7pa- 
rela, abetractum ease verbi orparevew, nomina in —ta ease concreta et collectiva.’ 
The truth is, perhaps, that in all languages such expressions as ‘the expedition’ 
and ‘ the expeditionary army’ are wont to be confused. ob xdpure 
K.7.X.—‘not from favour so much as from fear.’ This is supposed tu be a 
tacit contradiction to ‘xdpw 'Arpeliyot pépovras,’ Od. E. v. 307. mwdetov (in 
Thuc, more commonly w)éov) is synonymous with paddor, which occurs ii. 39, 
3. Kriig. 

(d.) dro {xavds rexpnprécar— ‘if in anybody's opinion he is sufficient autho- 
rity to ground an inference upon,’ or ‘competent to furnish sure evidence.’ 
That Thucyd. did not unhesitatingly follow him is clear from i. 10; ii. 41 ; 
vi. 2. Pop. On the omission of écrl see Jelf 376, e. '  & 08 
-oxtwrpov Ti wapaddoan, Jl. ii. 108. ‘It was the custom with the ancients at 
that early period, when writings were not yet distributed into books or 
chapters, to make a division according to the prominent subjects anywhere 
treated on. This was especially the case with Homer, portions of whose Diad 
were called by the names rdgos IarpéxAov, Nexvoyavyreia, as here. Cf. Mark 
xii. 26, éwt rijs Bdrov: Rom. xi. 2.’ Bloomf. Cf. Miiller’s Lit. of Ane. 
Greece, 50-52, and on the Rhapsodiste p. 32, 33. Grote on the Rhapsodists, &c., 
-vol, ii. ch, 21. 

(f.) TloAAqjorvhcoos Miiller (Agtnetica, p. 24.) points out that this can 
only have reference to the Argolic Islands and those in the Augean Sea which 
lay round about, for Zacynthos, Dulichia and Paphos belonged to others. 
- £Quales sunt Calauria, Hydrea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea, fortasse gina quan- 
quam de h&c dubitat Miiller.” Pop. 


CHAPTER X.—(a.) pév—without a corresponding 8¢. The opposition is to 
be found in § 4. Kriig. pixpov—‘an insignificant place.’ The 
-predicative adjective of the general notion in the neuter sing. See Jelf, § 381, 
and the passages there quoted. Poppo says, ‘non legitur hic generalis 
sententia,’ and therefore understands ré\ioza. But if we say, ‘a poor sort of 
place,’ we surely do predicate a general notion. Mycenz was destroyed by 
the Argives, B.0. 468, thirty-seven years before the Peloponnesian war. Strabo 
-says that in his time not a vestige remained of Mycenez. Yet of the gate of 
the Lions, and the Treasury of Atreus, in a style so unlike the later Greek 
architecture, considerable remains are yet to be seen, and will probably last as 
long as the world. Arn. See the Vignette in Thirlwall’s Greece. Small Ed. 
4v— Observe not ef; the fact is admitted to be true, but it is contended that 
the fact affords no ground for supposing the expedition not to have been great— 
‘And because Mycene was but an insignificant place, or, tf any of the towns of 
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that day now seem to be of small account, one should not, taking this as a sure 
proof, disbelieve,’ &c. On ph with indicat. Soxe? see Jelf, § 749. 

} yéverOur.. . .. . This is what has been called the redundant negative. 
It owes its origin to the genius of the Greek language, which, where the 
prominent idea in the speaker’s mind is a negative, attaches a negative participle 
to the predicate, whether another has preceded or no. Similar is the practice 
of the uneducated with us, and with all nations. The best notice of the 
subject is to be found in Buttman’s excellent edition of the Metdias. Appendix. 
See also Jelf, § 747, 748, 750. xaréxe.—‘ obtinet’ in Latin—from 
which our word ‘ obtains’—expressing that the report extends and dominates 
over a certain extent. So Eurip. Hipp. v. 1464, @juac xardéxovow. Cf. 11 ¢. 
Pop. refers to iii. 89 ; viii. 28. Krtig. to Valckn. on Eur. Hipp. v. 1465. 

(6.) ek AngpOely. On ef with the optative. expressing the most general and 
indefinite form of hypothesis, see Jelf, § 855. KaTackevfis Ta 
&4gn. Arn. has a long note on the distinction between xaragxevy and srapa- 
oxev}, which amounts to this ; that the former is the stationary and permanent 
stock—the ‘fixtures,’ as it were: the latter denotes, on the contrary, what is 
moveable and temporary—what can be prepared for an occasion. The former 
would include the fortifications and public buildings of a city ; the latter naval 
and military armaments, &c.° This seems correct as a general rule, though as 
he admits that passages occur which are difficult to reconcile with it, as cara- 
@xeut ToD wodéduou, viii. 5. It is certainly used in i. 89, (which see) 80 as to 
include the moveable furniture of a household: compare ii. 38, 65 ; vi. 31, 
from which it appears as though Pop. were right in calling it ‘totam domts 
instruende rationem,’ so far as these passages are concerned. Kriig. says it can 
here mean nothing but ‘ Anlage,’ — or xricuara, as the Schol. call them, 
‘ Foundations.’ He quotes Plut. Alcibiades, 36, rijv rév reyav xarackeviy, & 
xarecxevacay &v Opdxy. Arn. quotes from Dodswell’s Tour, ii. p. 303—4, lan- 
guage with respect to the ruins of Sparta, in exact accordance with Thucyd. 
anticipations. T. K. A. appends from Wordsworth, p. 335, ‘The only Hellenic 
ruin of any note is a spacious theatre. The prophecy, therefore, of Thucyd. 
has been fully verified.’ See as regards Athens, Grote, vol. vi. p. 24. 
awpdés—'‘in comparison with, from the notion of being placed alongside of,’ cf. 
Jelf, § 638. tay wivre tas S00 polpas—‘ T'wo-jifths.’ The principle 
upon which the article is used in these cases seems to be that, when the exist- 
ence of any whole number is assumed, the existence of all its parts is assumed 
also—they consequently become definite quantities and admit the article. 
The second Lacedzmonian portion was Messenia, the national name of which 
was almost disused. Kriig. quotes Xen. Hell. vi. 2, 31. The remaining portions 
were Arcadia, Argolis, and Elis. Some have supposed that Thucyd. means two- 
fifths, physically and not politically speaking. fyotvra:—properly 
said of a military leading in time of war, but, as Kriig. remarks, this soon 
merges into a general and political one. From about 580 B.0. Sparta acted as 
the recognised commander not only of the Peloponnese but of the whole Greek 
name. The confederacy itself, however, was formed by the inhabitants of that 
peninsula alone on fixed and regular laws; whereas, the other Greeks only 
annexed themselves to it temporarily. Miiller’s Dorians, b. i. ch. 9. 
wédeus. The article has been supposed (see Arn.) to be absent upon the principle 
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mentioned in ch. 8, note (a), which see. But the cases are not parallel, for it is 
not here the familiar expression employed by citizens for their city, asin Gd. 
Tyr. v. 630, kdpot wédews wéreort. Therefore, either tr. with Kriig., ‘tt being 
neither a city that has been compactly butlt, nor,’ d&c., or regard ré\ews as a 
gloss. It has been doubted whether fvvocxicOelons refers to the consolidation 
of some separate Demes, like that supposed to have been effected by Theseus at 
Athens, or whether the words merely refer to the loose and straggling way 
in which the town was built. There is no historical evidence to support the 
first notion ; and xara xwyas—‘ village-fashion,’ immediately following point to 
the second. We know that there were four or five such cada: clustered toge_ 
ther, though not surrounded by a wall (as Bloomf. states them to have been), 
at least before the time of Alexander the Great. Their names were, according 
to Miiller, Pitane, Messoa, Limnez, and Cynosura. elxd{eorOas de- 
pends upon oluac above. Cf. Grote, vol. ii. p. 344. ‘It was noticed that Sparta, 
even in the days of her greatest power, was not (properly speaking) a city, but 
a mere agglutination of five adjacent villages.’ davepag Siees— 
‘ the appearance presented to the eye.’ 

(c.) Ses—external appearance, Cf. Jelf, § 355, i. peylo-rny 
tév wpd abrijs. See note, ch. i. a. Aevtropdvnv—‘ left behind by,’ 
d.e., inferior to. Kriig. quotes i. 144, 5. And roirww didos evepyerav ovdevds 
Aelwerac. Xen. Mem. ii. 4, 7. 4jv—sc. rolnow or according to 
Pop., orparelay, implied in évrad@a, which is equivalent to wrepi ra’rns rijs 
orparelas. kal ofras—‘eren in this way,’ t.e., even accepting the 
naturally exaggerated account of Homer. XAlov x. 7. A.—* con- 
sisting of 1200 ships.’ The Schol. on Jl. Book ii., says 1166, and Eustath. 
1186. dvSpév. By a similar idiom we say ‘a ship of 1000 tons,’ 
or ‘of 100 guns,’ Kriig. quotes rota alrov, referring to Lob. ad Phryn. -» p. 262. 

(d.) avrepérar—‘ rowed themselves,’ or ‘did their own rowing,’ t.e., there 
were no anariners distinct from the fighting-men. poo Kwtrovg— 
‘men at the oar.’ 

(c.) of év r&\e—‘ Men in power.’ The authorities. The same phrase occurs 
ii. 10, 2, and a similar one, iii. 28, of év rots rpdypact, ‘ Those in the adminis- 
tration of affairs,’ repeated by Theophrastus, ch. vi. p. 101, ed. Sheppard. 
pArAovras. We might expect wed\ddvrwy, for certainly (as Arn. remarks) the 
word does not refer to the weplyews or ‘supernumeraries’ alone. Arn.’s expla- 
nation is that what precedes is equivalent to weplvews roddovs pera copay yeu, 
and that therefore (by a wpds 7d onuawdbpevov) pédAdovras follows just as if he 
had so written it. Pop. says, ‘ad omnem Grecorum exercitum spectant; sed 
cum illi (weplyews) hoc continentur accusativos, ut 140, i., Thuc. collocavit ad 
quos usitatius alterum nomen opponeretur. Vide iv. 118; viii. 63.’ 
7a TAota—‘ their vessels.’ Karadppaxta—decked, ‘Que ab Arri. 
Anab., vii. 6, 1, wepparyyévac a Latinis tectsee vocantur.’ Pop. See ch. r4, 
and Sheppard’s note on wd Toi xaracrpwpyaros, Theoph. p. 237. The Schol. 
explains cecavdwuéva, ‘with the hatches down.’ BI. 

(f.) 8 otv. The MSS. have yoiv, but as the proper meaning of that 
particle (cf. ch. 2, e) is inappropriate here, almost all editors adopt the above 
correction of Bekker. vd ploov oKxotroivri—to one regarding the 
mean, Striking an average, sc. between 50 and 120. This dative denotes the 
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person to whose estimate the matter is referred. Matth. § 388, gives instances. 
Pop. refers to 7d twOev drropevy, ii. 49, 5. And, ‘In universum estimanti 


plus apud peditem roboris.’ Tac. Germ., c. 6. as ard wéons— 
‘ considering that it was dispatched from all Greece.’ See Jelf,§ yor. Matthin, 
§ 628. ov woddol—i.¢., 1200 X 85 = 102,000. 

CHaprern XI.—(a.) ot # ddty. too. do. 4 dxpnp.—‘ Not so much the 
want of men as the want of money.’ Ths tpopiis. The article implies, 
‘ the necessary sustenance.’ wokepotvra Broredoav—‘ would be enabled 


to get its living while prosecuting the war.’ A somewhat unusual use of Bored, 
but not unparalleled, as is proved by Xen. Cyrop. iii. 2, 25, elOcopeévoe dard 
woNéou Brorevery, dad 8€. The dé, though the reading of the 
MSS. is awkward in its position, and therefore most editors, including Krig., 
read te. He observes that 5¢ does certainly correspond sometimes to a previous 
te, but rarely, except in cases where what precedes the dé is emphatically 
opposed to the former clause, as, for instance, here we might have had d¢uxé- 
wevoe 5€. If we admit thus much, it seems unreasonable to demand the exact 
collocation which logically expresses the antithesis, and we may perhaps repre- 
sent the dé by translating, Nay, even when they had now arrived and won a 
battle (but that they did so win one is clear, for they would not otherwise have 
erected the fortifications of the naval camp, sc., because they could not in the 
face of a victorious enemy), they manifestly, I say (5¢ in apodosi), did not even 
thereupon employ their whole force, but, &c. pds yewpylavy. The 
Schol., from some unknown source, mentions Acamas and Antimachus as 
engaged in this cultivation, And, ‘Diomedes primis annis belli Trojani, rip 
Opgxny éyewpye teste Eustath. ad Jl. p. 387.’ Pop. Aporelav— 
‘predatory excursions.’ Homer gives authority enough for this statement, 
Il. i. 366, and elsewhere. It will be remembered that the plot of the Ajaz of 
Sophocles turns upon the result of some such foray. 

(6.) § wal padrAov—‘ wherefore all the more.’ Cf. i. 25, 4; ii. 2, 3; iv. 1, 


2. Kriig. Ta Séxa tryn—‘ the ten years,’ t.e., the famous ones of 
the siege. Blq dvretxov—‘ held out resisting force by force,’ or as 
Kriig. has it, ‘in the open field,’ ‘in pitched battles.’ Tt) del tapatv- 


xévre. Kriig. prefers this to rg wdpovri, the other reading, I suppose because 
it is still more vague, ‘the portion that for the teme being happened to be with 
them,’ and though there be less authority for it in the MSS., the least common 
word is also the least likely to have been substituted by a copyist. 
Gv mpocKaletépevor. The dv is to be carried on to elAoy, for the participle 
sine articulo would itself express the condition. Cf.ch.ga. And. see the 
matter discussed, iii. 82. 

(c.) évopacrérara. Cf. 1 a. Kareoxynxdros. Cf. 10a. For 
the general question regarding the Trojan war, the student will of course con- 
sult Grote, vol. i., and Thirlwall, vol. i. 


- CHaprer XII.—(a.) trv peravloraro te Kal xaripnLero—‘ was still wnder- 
going migrations of its inhabitants, and was in course of settlement.’ He means 
that it is not surprising that the Trojan expedition was of no great magnitude, 
since, even subsequent to it, the same disturbing causes were at work. BI. 
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says the expression is one of poetic or Pindaric boldness. If so, we ought, 
perhaps, to tr. weravloraro, was shifting to and fro. hovydoacea. 
An exemplification of the common grammatical rule that the nominative pre- 
cedes the infinitive, where the subject of the infin. is the same as that of the 
preceding finite verb—the accus. which three MSS. exhibit is, therefore, not 
necessary. The p+, according to Kriig. and Goll., who quotes i. 141 ; iv. 126, 
belongs tu both. Tr. ‘ 80 as not, from enjoying rest, to be developed,’ t.e., did not 
enjoy rest enough for development, and this mode of explanation will not be 
necessary. évedxpooe This word with its kindred (says Kriig.) 
seems to have been banished from Attic prose. It is an old-fashioned Attic, 
é.e., Ionic word found in Herod., and it has been pointed out that Aristot. 
uses it, dwrep avros (6 Odos) veoxpot ‘que nova ipse edit et designat,’ Steph. Thes. 
Tr. here ‘produced many revolutions,’ ad’ év—refers to ordoas. 
durrlarrovres txriflov—‘ persons who were ejected proceeded to found the cities,’ sc. 
those which they were well known to have founded—thetr cities. The yap 
whica follows shows (as Popp. has seen) that the cities meant are those founded 
by the Boeotians and Dorians, with others of contemporary date. 

(b.) "IAtov &dworw. In the statement of epochs like this, the article does not 
occur, Kriig. Cf. i. 23. 4; ii, 2.15 vi. 4. 3. & "Apvys. This 
was the Arne in Thessaly. Kriig. and Lobeck assert that the name includes the 
territory as well as the town. Homer mentions an Arne in Beotia, J/. ii. 507 
(Goll.), which, according to this account, could not have been founded until 
sixty years afterwards. Heyne, ad locum, explains the discrepancy upon the 
principle mentioned above that there was a district so called at the time of the 
Trojan war, but that the town was not built before the arrival of the Molians 
from Thessaly. d&rodsacpés—‘ A sprinkling.’ The authority for the 
fact is to be found in the Homeric Catalogue, JI. ii. 494, and Miiller (Orcho- 
menus), supposes that it was merely in deference to Homer that Thucyd. recerds 
it here. Yet he adds, that, with the exception of Orchomenus and Aspledon, 
all Boeotia was in their hands. As Thucyd. only speaks of an drodacpds, it is 
plain that he did not servilely follow the Homeric account. It is probable, 
therefore, as Arn. conjectures, that Thucyd. had other sources of information. 
‘The Boeotians in the tradition are a wandering race, first driven by the Cad- 
means into Thessaly, to the vale of Arne, which cannot have been so small as 
it is depicted in our maps, and afterwards again expelled by the Thessalians and 
returning into Beotia. In this narrative we find the influence of the same 
Paralogism which so commonly comes before us in the history of the ancient 
nations, that, viz., where two peoples of the same stock are found in different 
localities, they are connected with each other by mutual migrations. If the 
Beotians and old Thessalians were of the same stock, according to one form of 
the legend, the Boeotians would be represented as having wandered to Thessaly, 
according to another, they would come out of Thessaly into Beeotia. I cannot 
affirm that the Boeotians did not, in the Emathian migration into Thessaly, pass 
onward into Beotia. If, however, this was the case, I cannot conceive that 
they had previously been driven into Thessaly,’ Niebuhr, Vor. ib. a. Lander u. 
Volkerk. 8. 113, f., quoted in Engelman’s Germ. translation. Ao- 
pfs. Upon the return of the Heracleids consult Arnold’s note, Miiller’s 
Dorians, vol. i. ch. 2, Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 7, Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. 
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(c.) obnére dviorrapévn—‘no longer subjected to evictions, or dislodgements of 
tts population.’ éreuwe—is a more suitable reading than étéreuwe, 
because the historian does not merely state the fact ; he means to describe the 
action as continuous—‘ commenced the sending out of colonies.’ 

“Iwvas. Remark that the name of the inhabitants is used, and not that of 


the country. tav vnowrov. ‘Prater Euboeam Cycladum incolag 
intelligit velut Andrios, Tenios, Ceos, Naxios. Cf. vii. 57, Herod. viii. 46,’ 
Pop. *Iradlas. The truth of this will, of course, depend upon the 


country included under the name. The student must consult Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 12-20, E. T. ‘The Greeks,’ he says, ‘who regarded the (Enotrians alone 
as Italians, were long strangers to the wider extent in which the name was 
applied within the country itself, and never used it so. . . . The region which 
originally bore the name was, according to them, the peninsula bounded by the 
isthmus, only twenty miles across between the Scylletic and the Napetine Gulf. 

. « . in other words it was the southernmost part of what.was afterwards called 
Bruttium.’ Antiochus of Syracuse, to whom Aristotle refers (Pol. vii. 10), in 

his own time drew a boundary for Italy ‘by a line to Metapontum from the 

river Laos, which, in after times, separated Lucania from Bruttium.’ 

torw & xépia. He is speaking of the Ambraciots and Anactorians, says the 

Schol., ‘Adde Corcyram, Leucadem, Sollium, Corinthiorum colonias. Vide i. 

24, 30, 55; ii. 30, 80. Zacynthum Acheorun, ii. 66,’ Poppo. 


Cuaprer XIII.—(a.) wpérepov 8 fioav.... Baorrdetar. We must 
not, however, suppose that the Tupavvldes immediately succeeded these. Nearly 
everywhere there was a transition state where all real power was possessed and 
disputed among the members of an hereditary oligarchy. In passing from this 
into a more democratical stage of social existence, the government very gene- 
rally fell into the hands of some ambitious individual,—in most cases, a mili- 
tary chieftain. As long as he and his family retained it, they were Tvpavva 
properly so called; but as in the case of the Pisistratidx, it was frequently 
wrested from them, and institutions more or less democratic succeeded. Read 
Arnold’s excellent essay, Appendix, vol. i.; Thirlwall, vol. i., ch. 6, pp. 187, 
192; and Hermann’s Gr. Antig. 8 54, 55, 56; Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i., 
p. 176. inl pyrots yépaci—‘certain defined and specific rights 
and privileges.’ ‘yépas in genere omne precipuum notat quod quis pre aliis 
habet, etiam precipuum honorem aliquem.’ Damn. Lex. Hom. quoted by Bl. 
See on the yépea Bacldeca at Sparta, Herod. vi. 56—59, on émw? indicating a 
condition of tenure, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3, c. Read Arist. Politics, iii., 9, 10. 
H wept rods hpwikxods xpévous Bacirela hv éxdvrwy pév, él SE riot woicpevois® 
orparyyos yap hv xal dicaorhs 6 Baccded’s, kal rv wpds rods Oeods xiptos. See 
also Herod. vi. 56. Kriig. remarks that éwl pyrots is a settled formula. Cf. 
i, 122; Herod. v. 57; Isocrat. 17,19; Plato, Sympos. 213 a.; and tarpixal 
is ‘founded by their fathers,’ cf. vii. 69, viii. 6; Isocrat. ix. 35. 
dvrelxovro—held to, applied themselves to. On the change from singular to 
plural, Kriig. refers to his own note on Xen. Anab. i. 7, 17, Kipos ré xal 
orparla wmap7rOe, cal éyévovro elow Tis Tddpov. 

(b.) peraxeploa—lit. ‘to take in hand,’ rare in the active, though occurring 
vi. 16, vii. 87. Kriig. adds iv. 18. kal Daplors—z.c., ‘as well as for 
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the Corinthians,’ cf. Jelf, § 592, 1. But, says Kriig., the vais here mentioned 
were certainly not Triremes, as Pliny asserts, N. H. vii. 56, as these were rare 
before the Persian war. The Phocwans had nothing but Penteconters, Her. 
i, 163. 

(c.) padtora—‘ ungefahr,’ ‘nearly,’ Kriig. Philologers are divided about 
the meaning of this word. ‘ Vehementer disceptatum est,’ Pop., whose note 
see. From the most careful and extended induction which I have been able to 
make of its use in Thucydides, I should incline to the belief that the word is 
employed, wherever an exact statement is impossible, to denote the very closest 
approximation to it which the writer can make. It is therefore of necessity 
sometimes to be rendered at the least, and sometimes at the most, according to 
the point of view from which the subject is contemplated; and it is this appa- 
rent contradiction which has so much perplexed commentators. See Peile’s 
note, ch. 18, who argues that the word means always ‘at the least,’ ‘to the 
full,’ ‘every whit.’ Cf. Fasti Hellenici, p. 239, on the date. és riv 
Te\euThv—‘ computed up to the close of this war.’ The more usual form of ex- 
pression is with a dative, as in the next sentence ravry, and in the well- 
known line, xal ris xpébvos roicd’ éoriv obfedndvOus,’ G. T., v. 735; Matth. 
§ 388. 

(d.) Navpaxla madatraryn. See Herod. iii. 53. Refers to the expedition 
undertaken by Periander to avenge the death of his son Lycophron, who had 
been banished to Corcyra, and murdered there. 

(c.) &el 8 wore. ‘The wore is to be referred to del; the 5) has a slightly 
intensive force,’ BI. éuwéprov. Kriig. refers to Arist. Pol. vii. 
5, 5, where he is pointing out the most desirable site for a city. 

Tots wadatots mownrats. Homer has ddvelov re KépwOor, Il. ii. 570. It does 
not, however, appear certain that editors have a right to add, ‘alluding, how- 
ever, solely to Homer,’ any more than in ch. 5 b. - @rhdtov. The 
active here rests upon the best MSS. authority, though elsewhere we almost 
always meet with the middle. The act. is rather archaic and poetical (Hesiod 
E. «. ‘H. v. 632), and once or twice in this preface Thuc. seems to have affected 
such expressions. dpbdérepa. This must mean, ‘by sea as well as 
by land,’ and so both Pop. and Kriig. interpret it; others have imagined it to 
imply, ‘in the digean and in the Corinthian gulf.’ They compare i. 100, 112. 
On the adverbial use of the word, cf. Matth. § 425, Jelf, § 579, 6. 

The subject of xa@npoiv is of Koply@:o, as being the principal subject in the 
whole statement. éri Képov. Jelf, § 633, 2. 

(f.) "Iwow. The Phoceans, Her. i. 163; the Milesians, iii. 39; the inhabi- 
tants of the islands, Herod. i. 27; (Kriig.) Samians, ¢.g., and Chians. 
vléos. The Ionic, or old Attic gen., cf. doreos, nuloeos. Thucyd. employs 
both forms of the gen., for we have ulod v. 16. TloAvxparfs. Cf. 
iil. 104, and read Herod. iii. 39, e seg.; Grote, vol. iv. p. 321. 

“Pyvelav. See the account, iii. 104. This is mentioned here (Kriig. thinks) 
because Thucyd. already was intending to introduce the circumstances there 
recorded. 

(g.) otxltovres. There is no article, and therefore the form of expression 
itself points out, that some battle must be intended which was fought during 
the actual process of colonizing the place. Arn. therefore is right in saying that 
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the sea-fight mentioned by Herod. i. 166, cannot be the one here meant, though 
he is not quite so right in translating, ‘the Phoceans who were founding 
Massalia,’ as if we had found ol olxitovres. This, however, does not affect his 
statement that the real founders of Massalia were a body of Phoceans sent forth 
fifty-five years before the reduction of the mother city by the Persians. They 
were subsequently joined by the citizens then expelled from their homes, and 
it is probably owing to this double settlement that so much chronological 
confusion has occurred concerning the event. See the discrepancies in Poppo’s 
note. 


CHaPren XIV.—(a.) [levrexovrépots. Vessels with a single bank of oars, 
twenty-five on each side. trolots paxpots—long, light boats, pro- 
bably containing many men, and going at great speed. Bl. compares them to 
the piratical barges of earlier times, and refers to Wachsmuth, Antig. Gr. ii. 1. 
See Xen. Anab. v. 1, 1. ; 

(5.) rh My8ixd, rd Ilepoixd—when used as epochs, denote the second 
Persian war. Kriig. adds, the second determination of the date by reference 
to Darius, is given by Thucydides in order to mention the third Persian war. 
We must remark that Thucydides passes over the usurpation of the pseudo- 
Smerdis, recorded by Herodotus. wept DuxeAlay. These words, as 
Pop. points out, may either mean ‘in Sicili& circumcirca,’ 7.e., ‘in the different 
parts or quarters of Sicily,’ cf. vi. 2, 6, or ‘in Sicili& et finitim& Italia,’ 
‘the parts round about Sicily.’ Cf. ii. 26. The ripavva were Gelo and Hiero. 
(Herod. vii. 158), ‘et preter eos sine dubio Theronem, Anaxilaum, alios,’ 
Pop. és whiSos—up to,—i.e., amounting to a large number. 
Kriig. cites Bergler on Aristoph. Ack. v. 686, és rdxos males. 

Kepxvpalors i. 25, Herod. vii. 68. 

(c.) Miiller, in his Zyinetica, states a suspicion that the navy of Aigina was 
purposely depreciated by Thucydides. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 66, conjectures 
that the Athenians had no insignificant fleet in the time of Pisistratus. 
Pop. ; a ries G\Aow—se. vaurixd éxéxrnvro. The Thasians, for 
instance, or Lesbians. Ib. Jelf, § 895, 2. Bpaxéa. Kriig. inter- 
prets small, ‘trifling,’ asi. 141, éwt Bpaxela mpopdcoe. Pop., too, has Bpaxéa 
== puxpd ut i. 130, 140; ii, 22. épé re, Gd’ ob—literally, The period 
as recent, counting from which. up to the present, i.e., if you take that event as an 
epoch, and count from it to the present, you will find the time short. Cf. ad’ 
od, ch. 18. The phrase must be taken ‘en masse,’ and the latter clause is not in 
translating to be carried forward to the verb. ‘Tr., therefore, ’tis no long while 
ago since, or that Themistocles, dc. We may compare ob mrodvs xpévos ered) 

. ov word Ern érecd}. Peile refers to the Latin ‘longo post tempore,’ and 
v. 26, &rn 8¢ és rotro rd tiumravra éyévero TY wrodeuy Extra xal elkoor. It 
seems hypercritical to suppose with Kriig. d¢’ 05 to be spurious. Such 
familiar expressions indicating measure of time or space, will not always stand 
strict logical analysis, as Biya: KeiOev SOevrep Free (Ed. Col. v. 1227), ‘to go 
thence whence he came.’ mpocSox(pou Svros— being expected,’ as 
we say. Cf. ApréBiov rpocdéxiuov és rhy Kumpov elvat. Herod. v. 108. The 
sea-fight mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 88, between the Hginetans and Athenians 
occurred shortly before the battle of Marathon, and it is natural to suppose 
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that Thucyd. refers to the same here. But Pop. and others assume that roi 
BapSdpov must mean Xerxes and not Darius, because Isuppose the latter did 
not conduct the expedition in person. They therefore consider the time here 
specified to be that between the two Persian wars (‘ Die Worte bezeichnen 
offenbar die Zeit zwischen den beiden Perser Kriegen,’ Engelman), and are 
obliged to resort to an hypothesis (started by Miller, gtnetica) that another 
/Eginetan war broke out after the battle of Marathon. But this seems to me 
to be founded on a misconception of rod SapBdpov, which does not necessarily 
mean the Persian king at all, but stands for the people, just as the Latins said 
‘Romanus,’ ‘Pcenus,’ and we say ‘the Gaul,’ or ‘the Turk,’ meaning by the 
term the whole nation, and so p ly, ch. 18, 6 BdpBapos. 
évaupdxnoav—at Salamis. "ya wéons—sc. ris yéws. Or we may 
consider it, with Kriig., an adverbial expression like dd wpwrys, where otpa 
or some such noun has been suppressed. 


CHAPTER XV.—-(a.) Spas. Notwithstanding their insufficient navies. 
Stapxf. If the word differs at all in signification from atrapiehs, Kriig’s sug- 
gestion may be correct, that, viz., it indicates a country incapable of accommo- 
dating a gradually expanding population, whereas aérapxhs has reference to an 
inability to supply the wants of its existing inhabitants. From vi. go (sub 
finem) they appear nearly identical in meaning; but 5:4 may have the force 
of ‘thoroughly,’ ‘throughout.’ 

(b.) S00. Kal éyévovro. This is one of those cases where the force of the 
conjunction may (as Arn. has well said) be expressed by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb, ‘as many as did take place.’ See ch. 97 and 105. The idiom 
seems to class itself with those cases where xa? introduces something to which 
the attention is directed in contrast to what has preceded—the adversative xalt— 
as in the phrase zl yp) kal Aéyew, concerning the right interpretation of which 
scholars are notagreed. Hermann, e.g., explains, ri xalxph A\éyerr, ‘non solum 
quid, sed etiam an aliquid dicendum sit dubitat.’ Klotz, on the contrary—‘ Si 
dico rl xp} kal Aéyew, proprit hoc quero, quid sit dicendum, etiam si solum 
de dicendo cogitemus.’ I think Hermann is correct, and that the phrase means, 
‘well if one must speak, what are we to say?’ where the speaking is introduced 
in contradistinction to the more suitable silence. So ri cai BovrAcaOe, & vewrepor ; 
‘what do you want? said when the parties addressed ought not to want any- 
thing; so here the xal éyévovro is in contrast with oddels Evvéorn. 
éxShpous orparelas. It may serve as an instance of Gdller’s hypercriticism 
and over subtlety to mention that he would strike out the words rod) dwd ris 
éavrwy as tautological after éxdyuous. Now this word, as is notorious, denotes 
the simple idea ‘abroad,’ as éwtdijous would ‘at home ;’ and of course it is 
quite as possible to be at a great distance abroad, as at a small one—cf. éwt &odor 
Exdypor ii. 10, ‘for a@ foretyn expedition, i.e., beyond the limits of their own 
states. For the construction Kriig. compares rdv lepdy wérenov eorpdrevoay, i. 
112, And Lobeck, Ajax v. 290. T. K. A. remarks it is an extension of the 
strict cognate accusative é£édous éflevar, orparelay orparever@a, tr., ‘ went out’ 
foreign expeditions,’ cf. Jelf, 8. 588. 1. tirfxoot EuverriKeray. 
Remark the absence of the article—‘ associated themselves in a subordinate post- 

tion,’ sc. ol "EXAnves. atro(—‘ themselves unaided,’ sc. by br}xoor. 
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Grd ris tons—‘ cequo jure,’ ‘ex equo.’ Haack. We must, as in ch. 14, con- 
sider the phrase adverbial from the ellipse of uolpas. Krug. renders—‘in 
relations of equality, independence of each other,’ cf. iii. 40, rod dwd ris tons 
éxOpod. 

(c.) TiéXepov. Refer to Herod. v. 99. Thirlwall i. p. 456. ‘Bellum ortum 
est de Lelanto vel Lelantio campo. Vide Strab. x. p. 688.’ Pop. ‘Clavier 
considers 800 B.0. as the date of the war for the Lelantic territory, mentioned 
Herod. v. 99; Thuc. i. 15; Aristot. Pol. iv. 32.’ Hermann, P. A. of 
Greece, § 11, 12. Sorn—lit. stood apart—divided into the al- 


liance. Kriig. compares dexplOnoay, i. 18. 


CHapteR XVI.—(a.) Greyévero. This verb would naturally govern both 
Gos and xal“Iwor. The latter words, however, as Kriig. remarks, also link 
themselves in construction to éreorpdrevoe. It is in fact one of the anaco- 
loutha of Thucyd., who sometimes introduces a fresh clause with a new type of 
construction, apparently forgetting that the previous clause is imperfect, if the 
form into which it has been thrown be not followed out. Cf. v. 95, od 
rocotrov Brdmre Hh ExOpa vtudv 8cov % girtla (not BrAdwrre, but) dodevelas 
wapadetyya tots dpxouévas Snrovpmevov. This, with other idioms of the same 
sort, depends upon a principle of the utmost importance for the right under- 
standing of Greek authors, noticed by Mr. Shilleto in his edition of Demosthenes 
De Falsd Leg.—that viz., the Greeks almost never, where it is possible to 
avoid it, make a twofold statement alike in both clauses; they vary the con- 
struction even to affectation. Express xai "Iwo in English—‘ and as their parti- 
cular impediment to the Ionians, Cyrus and the Persian monarchy made a descent 
upon them.’ pi) abfmOjvar. Great difficulties have been made 
about the absence of the article vod. But, as Kriig. says, the simple infinitive 
follows, because cwdiuara émreyévero is exactly equivalent to éxwrvOncar, cf, 
Jelf, § 668, 2. évris"Advos. ‘§ This side Halys’—as this expresses 
a familiar division by a familiar boundary, the absence of the article may well 
be defended on the principle mentioned above (ch. 8 a), though, as a general 
rule, Kriig. may be right in saying, the Greeks to wérayos prefix the proper 
name with the article, 6“AX\uvs wérauos. See for the facts, Herod. i. 28. 
W&otAwoe. The younger student should compare dovAwaduevos voce medi&, ch. 
18, and he will see that the middle is avoided here, because reference is not 
made to the reflex effect of the action upon the actor, or his interests, but 
simply to its effect upon the sufferer. Kriig. also notices this—‘Hier nur das 
Leiden des Objects, nicht das Interesse des Subjects zu bezeichnen ist.’ 
kal tds vfiiwouvs. Herodotus (i. 143, 151, 169) relates, that upon the submis- 
sion of the continental cities to Harpagus, the islands voluntarily gave them- 
selves up. But, adds Poppo, either the submission of the islands was simu- 
lated and temporary, or Thucydides overlooks this surrender, and is thinking 
of their reduction beneath the Persian power, after the battle of Lade, at the 
close of the Ionian revolt. See iii. 141. 


CHaprTer X VII.—(a.) 7d éf davurav. ‘ Their own interests.’ Pop. and Kriig. 
‘ What concerned themselves.’ Arn. ‘That which depends or rests upon themselves.’ 
Kiihn, Gr. Gr. 611. These of course amount to the same thing. It is however 
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possible to interpret with Peile—‘ what was for their own time, i.e., would last 
their own time.’ ts re rd copa. Kriig. understands this of personal 
security. It probably includes the notion of luxury as well. Se 
éodardas—‘taking measures for security.’ Krug. This scarcely seems 
accurate. The preposition 5:4 must I think as usual denote ‘in a state of,’ i.e. 
it indicates that the subject is passing through some status. See what is said, ch. 
40 c. and the whole will mean—‘ Keeping as quiet as possible,’ allowing as few 
opportunities for change or commotion as they could. On the administration 
of these ripayvo: see Hermann’s Political Antig. of Greece, § 64. He adds in a 
note, ‘Were the tyrants generally warlike? Thuc. i. 17 seems to deny it, 
but it is positively asserted by Plat. Rep. viii. p. 566, e. and Aristot. Pol. v. 
9. 5. @xovy. Arn. remarks the verb does not merely signify 
‘they inhabited,’ but ‘they lived tn and conducted,’ as in ii. 37, iii. 37. So 
Scoxetvy Thy wokw—is, ‘to administer the affairs of the city.’ dar” 
atréy. The preposition ‘has a mixed meaning partly expressive of derivation, 
and partly of agency.’ Arn. Butas the doer of an act is considered as the 
source from which it proceeds, both ideas naturally coincide and are expressed by 
the same word. See however, Matth. § 573, Jelf, $623, ¢. el pi dt. 
The use of ef uh for ‘ unless’ is readily explained by the ellipse of some predicate 
to be supplied from the rest of the sentence. The second ei appears to me to 
belong to r:—1. €. ‘si quid,’ and such also is the case with three instances which 
Jelf, § 860, 7 has cited as exhibiting a second el in connexion with ei 44. Pop. 
supplies after el uh & ri, the words dicdAoyor Epyov éxpdxOn, and says that the 
whole runs thus: ‘ Nisi st quid adversus suos quique jinitimos memorid dignum 
fecerunt, (quod certé fecerunt Sicilie Tyranni), nam (hi) Sicilie Tyranni,’ é&e. 
In ef wh & Tt, says Bl., we have an Attic phrase for el uh 8, 7. 

(6.) of yap év Zuxedla. The yap has reference, as frequently, not to an ex- 
pressed, but an implied assertion—‘ But not all, for the Sicilian tyrants ’—This 
is more simple and natural than with Kriig. to refer it to és rd cGpa Seour, &c. 
tmavrax olev—‘ from causes operating on all sides.’ See i. 124, and iii. 53 c. 
karexero—érodporépa elvar. There does not seem to me any real difficulty 
here. Of course the words do not mean—‘ was prevented from being timid ; 
but the two infinitives proleptically express the result of xarelyero, and pire... 
re are like the Latin ‘neque . . et’—Greece was kept in check, 80 as both not to 
perform in confederacy any brilliant (pavepév) exploit, and to be in its separate 
communities somewhat deficient in enterprise. The absence of ore is of no im- 
portance, cf. iii. 23. vi. 69. 


. CHapreR XVIIT.—(a.) érady 5€ ‘The construction of this sentence is 
throughout involved and irregular,’ Bl. ‘Protasis prima sententi& alio modo 
post parenthesin repetitur verbis werd 5¢ thy rdv tupdyywy xarddvow, et per 
duplicem particulam yap causam, et cause causam indicat.’ Goll. 
tupdvvor. ‘The following tyrants are stated by ancient historians to have been 
deposed by the Spartans: the Cypselidw of Coriuth and Ambracia, the former 
in Olymp. 49. 3 (584 B.0.), the latter probably somewhat later; the Pisistratide 
in Athens, who were allied with the Thessalians in Olymp. 67. 3 (510 B.C.); 
their adherent, Lygdamis of Naxos, probably about the same time; Aschines 
of Sicyon, about the 65th Olymp. (520 B.c.); Symmachus of Thasos, Aulis of 
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Phocis, and Aristogenes of Miletus, of whom we know only the names; the 

larger numbers were dethroned under the kings Anaxandrides and Ariston, 

Cleomenes and Demaratus,’ Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. p. 189. The deposition of 
tyrants, as opposed to the principles of Dorian aristocratical government, was 

evidently part of the fixed policy of Sparta, and upon these grounds we must 

account for the great armament sent against Polycrates of Samos, which Herod. 

iii. 54 represents as despatched to avenge the plunder of a cauldron and breast- 

plate. ‘It is easy to perceive’ (says Miiller, vol. i. p. 187) ‘in the dynasties of 
the Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and Megarian tyrants, a powerful 
coalition against the supremacy of the Dorians, and the ancient principles of 
that race, the more powerful as they knew how to render subservient to their 

own ends the opinions which had lately arisen.’ For a full understanding of 
the subject, the student must read Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. ch. 7, 8. 

él trohd—‘ to a great extent ;’ to be understood locally, says Kriig. ; but Engel- 

man has ‘ grossen Theils.’ of wAcio-rot kal teAevraior. ‘The junior 

student should observe that, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s important 

canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. The canon in ques- 

tion is: ‘ When two or more assumable attributives’ (7.e. adjectives, participles, 

or nouns denoting quality, relation, or condition) ‘joined by a copulative or 
copulatives are assumed of the same person or thing, before the first attributive 
the article is inserted, before the remaining ones it is omitted.’ On the theolo- 

gical importance of the canon in such expressions as 6 Oeds xal Zwrip judy, and 

for ample illustration, consult Middleton on the Greek Article, parti. ch, 3. 

At the same time it must be admitted that apparent exceptions to the canon are 

so Dumerous as somewhat to shake implicit confidence in its correctness. The 

matter is one which has not received as yet its full discussion. The important 
question appears to me to be this: Are the existing violations of the rule to 
be ascribed to the falsehood or inaccuracy of the grammatical principle upon 

which it rests? or is the principle metaphysically and grammatically correct, 

and are the violations of the rule owing to the looseness and rapidity of ordi- 

nary discourse, which does not observe grammatical accuracy where the danger 

of misapprehension is not a practical inconvenience? In conversation we should 

probably say, ‘The man and horse,’ without repeating the article; for there 

could be no fear of our hearers identifying the two. But in grave and written 

composition, should we say ‘ the warrior and statesman,’ if we meant two distinct 

persons— Wellington, ¢.g. and Peel? I think not; and therefore, in all cases 

of serious composition, where confusion was possible, I believe that the Greeks, 

far more accurate thinkers and writers than ourselves, adhered to the principle. 
of the canon. Ihave been led into these remarks from the assertion of a 

scholar whose opinion is entitled to the highest respect, that ‘upon a pinch 

Granville Sharp’s canon always fails.’ As a general rule it certainly does fail, but 

‘upon a pinch,’ 2. e. where its violation would occasion confusion of thought, I 

myself believe that it does not fail.’ Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 56, note on 

rods Gdixoupévous Kai dryavaxrobvras—‘ those who express their indignation at the 

“anjuries they are receiving.’ Iso expressed my opinion some time ago, and all 

subsequent examination has confirmed my belief in its correctness. The reader 

may, by way of illustration, compare with this passage, which means, the most 

umerous, who were at the same time the last, 6 rp@ros kal reXevraios Spaucvy, 
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Each. Agam. v. 305. raw TWedororrnalwy xal’A@nvalwy, i. 1. ras peyioras cal 
ér\axloras vais, i. 10. THs Zadapuevlas cal Tapddov, iii. 33. é» adrg rd dutwerOace 
xal waGeiy, i.¢. the suffering encountered in the act of repelling the enemy. ol Aa- 
cedar. xal 'A@yvaia, i. 18. 7d Bpadvd xal wéddop, i. 84. 7) wapautixa re Nap- 
apérns xal és rd Ewecra Séga, ii. 64. 7d BovrAdueroy xal trowroy, i. go, The sus- 
picious purport of their policy. pera tiv xrlow. The majority of 
MSS. have xerijow. For the latter it has been urged that the Heracleids cer- 
tainly did not build Sparta, but found it, though a somewhat insignificant 
place, already inhabited by Achzans (Miiller’s Dorians). On the other hand, 
Thucyd. himself, v. 16, says, dre rd wpGrov Aaxedaluova xriforres rovs Bacwdas 
xadlerayro; and Isocrat. Pan. c. 16, calls the Heracleids and Dorians olxiras 
Zawdprns. These passages have induced most editors, and rightly too, to prefer 


xriow. Awpréov. Pop. has collected a large number of similar 
genitives in his note upon ’Eperpeéwy, ch. 15 c. Cf. Wunder on Soph. Phil. v. 
191. oracvicaca. This is said of the period before Lycurgus, 


and, as Arn. suggests, probably refers to the jealousies between the reigning 
houses of Eurysthenes and Procles. See Herod. i. 65, vi. 52; Isoc. Panath. 
§ 177; Thirlwall, vol. i. p. 315. try terpaxdéova. The question con- 
cerning the age of Lycurgus is too long and difficult for a note. Thuc. here 
makes it fall 804 B.0.; since the Pel. war ended B.0. 404; Apollodorus, in 884 
B.O. ; Messenia was conquered, and the war concluded by Theopompus, accord- 
ing to Isocrates, about 750 B.c. [Arn. says the date ought to be 724 B.c.}; and 
Theopompus was next but one in descent to Charilaus, in whose reign Lycurgus 
made his reforms. See, however, Clinton, Ff. H. p. 408; Miiller’s Dorians, 
ch. 7, p. 154, who states, ‘ We absolutely find no account of him (Lycurgus) as 
an individual person.” Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 8; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 6. 

padiora. Peile, comparing many passages, argues that uddiora must mean 
‘at least,’ ‘every whit.’ It is obvious that he is right here, and in ch. 21, 54, 
118, and others to which he refers. But see ch. 13, notec. If wddwra de- 
‘notes the nearest obtainable approximation, when it is the writer's intent to 
make the number as large as possible, it will be ‘at least,’ and when vice vers4, 
‘at most.’ és thy red\eurhy—‘ computed up to the close of this war,’ 
and infra, és révde roy wédenov. Peile refers to Theoc, i. 26, rorauérteras els 
800 wré\Xas, not into, but as much as two pails. So again, iii. 85, 107, és with 
a numeral, which, as in Theocrit., I should render ‘wp to.’ pera Sé, 
This is 5¢ in apodosi recalling the statement with which the ch. commences 
after the interruption of a long parenthesis. 

(b.) re peydd@ ordre. Note the article, tev Cupwodeunodyrey. 
Those who regard the aorist as any other past tense, must be puzzled by this 
participle, as Pop. is, who remarks, ‘non ut plerumque participium aoristi dici- 
tur, nam primum bellum Persicum non erat communiter gestum.’ According 
to our theory of the aorist, the form of the expression is exactly correct, indefi- 
nite, and not indicative of any particular time. The confederated Greeka—almost 
equivalent to rar tuupdywy, the confederate Greeks, cf. Appendix. 
apotxovres. See ch. 9, note a. Savon Sévres—‘ having formed the 
resolve.’ The da denotes its passage through their thoughts. Cf. ch. 17 a. 
dvacxevacdpevor. The correlative to xaracxevdfoua. It is used in military 
writers to denote the breaking up of acamp, See Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 5, and 
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‘here it must mean something similar, t.¢. ‘having packed up all their moveable 
furniture, and taken it with them.’ Srexpl(Onoav— ‘were separated 
_ off into the parties of the A. and L.’ Cf. ch. 15 b. Pop. appropriately quotes 
-‘dissidere in Arminium ac Segestem,’ Tac. Amn. i. §5; so duepdyn means ‘were 
manifestly seen to be the most powerful on the opposite sides.’ Cf. iv. 51, 108, 
vi. 17. . 

(c.) dpacxpla is an Ionic word (Herod. vii. 145), not in use, says Kriig., by 
the Attics. A distinction has been drawn that géuppayla denotes alliance in 
subordination to some leader; duacxpia a league upon terms of equality. But 
‘it is impossible to pronounce positively upon the correctness of this. For the 
circumstances see ch, 102. pera xuvSivav—amid dangers, i.e. in 
actual service. Kriig. compares i. 70, 5, ii. 42, 3, iii. 56, 3. vi. 31, 1. Arn. 
paraphrases well: ‘Their field of exercise was not the parade, but the field of 
battle.” Bl. quotes a similar description of the Roman military system, Joseph, 
Bell. Jud, iii. 5. 1. 


CuaPrern XIX.—(a.) 4yoOvro— exercised their hyepovla.’ Matthice, from 
a hasty consideration of this passage, was induced to believe that iyyetodac 
governed the accusative. It evidently stands here independently, and the 
accusative depends upon &yovrres. érurndelos rodtrevav— ‘to Live 
under a polity accommodated to oligarchical interests.’ It makes little difference 
whether with Pop. we read rodtredowo, or with Kriig. rodcrevcovct, as there is 
ample authority for either form of expression—the latter being rather more 
direct and definite—how they shall, instead of, im order that they may. The 
words are paralleled exactly by odx éwirndclws éxew v. 82, 1, and xaracricew 
és rd éwirjdecov iv. 76, 4, and especially i. 144. The method and extent of the 
Spartan ‘H-yexovla is set forth by Miiller, Dor. book i. ch. ix. § 2. The Spartan 
supremacy was exercised in expeditions of the whole confederacy. A Spartan 
King was Generalissimo, with many of the privileges of the old Homeric 
Chieftain. The Spartans before a war sent round to the subordinate states an 
order to furnish part of a contingent, the maximum of which was always a 
determined quantity previously fixed ; but they never (like their rivals) exacted 
a regular annual contribution independent of circumstances. On the internal 
‘affairs, laws and institutions of the allied states, the confederacy had legally no 
influence. J+ was, says Miiller, the only confederacy, which in the flourishing 
‘times of Greece combined extensive powers with justice, and a respect for the 
independence of its weaker members. mwapohaBdvres, that this 
word does not imply a possession acquired by force or craft may be seen, (inter 
alia) from its use, ch. 9 ¢, Thy Bacidelay wapadaPed. For the manner of ac- 
quisition see i. 99, 96. Ta xpdrvcra must be connected as an 
‘accusative with 4vOycay, cf. i. 6 d. And so ra xpdrwra wapackevdfecbat 
orédov i. 31 & and ra dpicra mpdrrew, v. 9, 7. Krtig. These are apparently 
‘adverbial usages. The ws is taken by some of the old editors with ra 
‘xpdriora, ‘as excellently as possible. Bl. remarks that this sense is little appro- 
priate, and prefers to consider ws as equivalent to ray, ‘than when they once 
most fowrished.’ ‘This refers to the period a little before the conclusion of the 
‘thirty years’ treaty, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, 
‘and the Asiatic Greek colonies, but had also united to their confederacy Beotia 
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and Achaia on the continent of Greece itself.’ See chap. 108, 111, 115. Arn. 
The times of the five years’ truce (ch. 112) and the battle of Coronea (ch. 11 3). 
dxpaubvis is for d—xeparo—fr. xepdvvupcand pdxns—‘ fresh from the fount,’ ‘pure,’ 
“unmingled,’ ‘unimpaired.’ Eurip. has rijes dxpacpveis, Hec. v. §33; but Krig. 
remarks that the word dves not elsewhere occur in Attic prose. Tr. than as (when) 
in former days they flourished most vigorously with their confederation untmpaired. 
atrots. Grote has a note, vol. v. p. 356, in which he contends that av’roés in- 
cludes both the Lacedzmonians and Athenians ; because as Thuc. had not said 
that the Athenian empire at the beginning of the Pel. war had diminished in 
magnitude, the comparison between two periods of it could not be clearly un- 
derstood. The contrast, he says, is between confederate Greece before the war, 
and bisected Greece in a state of war. I cannot regard this as probable; avrois 
plainly belongs to the second clause introduced by ’A@nraico: && opposed to the 
of piv Aaxedarudsio: ; and according to Mr. Grote’s interpretation, no satis- 
factory meaning can be assigned to 7s éuppaxlas dxpacpvois, which is a natural 
expression for the Athenian league while fresh and unimpaired by desertion, 
but as it seems to me, would be very improperly applied as an antithesis to 
the entire breaking up of the confederacy against Persia. 


CHAPTER XX.—(a.) ta paév obv. Most of the editors agree in observing 
that the opposing clause is to be found in the next ch. though some consider it 
to be éx 5¢ ray, x.7.., and others with Kriig. cal 6 rédeuos dros. Very much 
has been written about the words which follow. The difficulty seems to be, 
that whereas the construction is complete with xa\era dvra as the subject of 
wriorevoat, —rdvri ifs Texunply are added, forming a sort of objective case governed 
by the verb. To me these words seem an after-thought or qualification. Thucy- 
dides was about to say the 7a wadacd are difficult to credit—but while enun- 
ciating this, modifies it—‘yet not absolutely so, for on the whole they are credible 
enough, but it 18 dificult to establish each consecutive link in the chain of evidence.’ 
He therefore says, they are dificult to belteve as established by argument after 
argument consecutively, or perhaps, taking x:o07edcac more independently—dificult 
for a man to become a belvever in them upon an unbroken chain of evidence—i. e. if 
a man does believe them, he must be satisfied with finding some links in the chain 
less firmly established than others. That riareioa: should be found where mricrev- 
6jva: might have been expected, is not contrary to the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage. See the cases collected by Matthim, § 535, andcompare yaker? €ptac vii. 
51. xaderwrépous elvas mpoowodeuely Vil. 51. BI. cites Cicero De. Or., i. 58, ‘res 
difficiles perdiscere,’ and see particularly note on ef woety, ch. 132 b. Reiske 
and Wyttenbach conjecture rierGoa:—‘ dificult to confirm by a strictly consecutive 
chain of proof,’ a very obvious correction upon which most persons would hit, 
were the reading of the text inadmissible. Kiampfer explains, ‘quum cuivis 
testimonio forte deinceps oblato credere difficile sit.’ But (as T. K. A. rightly © 
says) éffs denotes regular succession, not fortuitous occurrence. Pop. has, not 
very correctly I think—‘res dificilis creditu, etiamsi ex ordine quodque testimo- 
nium ad rem comprobandam proferatur,’ for where does etiamst proferatur 
come from? Kriig., with ingenuity reads way r~—‘in each particular consecu- 

‘tively to believe from proof.’ But I cannot help considering the expression an 
‘unnatural one, though he supports it from vii. 29. I find that Peile’s transl3- 
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tion does not materially differ from that given, and he aptly compares iii. 13, 
ToravTas Exovres mpopdces Kal airias dméornmev, cadets pev Trois dxovouce 
yvovat ws elxédrws edpdoayev—clear indeed (i.e. of such a nature that it is 
clear) for those who hear them to perceive that we have done it—as parallel to the 
present case—yarera bvra—being dificult (i.e. of such a nature that it is diffi- 
cult) to build one’s belief of them upon a complete chain of evidence. Bl. is I think 
quite wrong, ‘Such I have found to be the state of affairs in ancient times, how- 
ever hardly it may find credit, even when established on a regular chain of proofs.’ 
(0.)"A®yvatov yotv. Some doubt has been expressed as to the meaning of 
the particle. It obviously is, according to its etymology (cf. ch. 2 e.) ‘ This is 
evidenced at any rate by the case of the Athenians if by nothing else.’ 
‘In. wal Oeo. x... The ovx tcacw cannot be connected with fcap, for it is 
plainly impossible that the Athenians could have been ignorant of this fact. 
It is better, therefore, with Kriig. to consider these words as purely parenthetical. 
trotomhoayvres, k.T.A. Having had some suspicion that on that day, and just 
as they were on the point of acting (lit. ‘alongside of the matter,’ vi. 57), a dis- 
closure had been made by one of their accomplices—or, having suspected that some 
disclosure, dc. Spacavrds Te kal xivSuvedayv. Compare the note 
on elrévras re xwoduvevew iii. 53. It is clear that the phrase means, ‘not to 
risk their lives for nothing,’ ‘not to run the peril without having first done 
something to make it worth while.” The words are well explained by Peile. 
‘ But wishing before they were seized, having done something, so and not other- 
wise—if it must be so (or e’en), to run the risk of their lives. So in the well- 
known prayer of Ajax—év 5¢ pdec xal Sr\ercov—‘ e’'en kill us’—‘ kill us if you 
will” Kriig. refers to the cal before d’vwyra:, iv. 98, 2, which see and cf. trep 
Too dyabod rdxa Tis kal roAug diroPaveiy. Romans v. 7. Acwxédpvrov. 
The temple of the daughters of Leos, who, according to the tradition, had been 
sacrificed by their father during a famine, as an offering for the lives of the 
people. The temple stood in the Ceramicus within the walls.’ Arn. 

(c.) &pvynorety. ‘ A rare word,’ Kriig, ‘Ihave only met with it in Soph. 
El. v. 482, and Aratus, Diosem. 115,’ Bl. pa Whdo mpoor(0e- 
oOa.—‘ sese adjungere,’ sc. to the party voting—it means, therefore, ‘to vote.’ 
The statement of Herod. vi. 57, to which this is supposed to refer, is somewhat 
obscure. He speaks of the two senior senators who, in the absence of the 
kings, represented them, as dvo yipous riMeuevous, rplrnv Sé rhv éwurdy. 
Thucydides evidently understood this (if he did refer to it) to mean—‘ each 
giving two votes (sc. as the monarch’s representative), and then, severally, a 
third for themselves,’ so that they would vote six times altogether. And so 
must we understand it, though C. F. Hermann, P. 4. G. § 25. 7, Heeren and 
Miiller consider that the words quoted do not imply with certainty that each king 
had two votes—the latter, however, admitting that Herod. probably followed 
this, the opinion generally received in Greece, vol. ii. p. 105, note. Arnold and 
Miller, Dorians (vol. ii. p. 105) state their belief that Thucyd. refers to Hel- 
lanicus rather than Herodotus, whose work he can scarcely have read. If, says 
Arn., Herod. i. 130, refers to the revolt of the Medes against Darius Nothus 
A.C. 409, it may be questioned whether Thucyd. had ever seen his history ; not- 
withstanding the well-known story of his having heard it read at the Olympic 
games. This seems correct enough, for the termination of Thucyd. exile dates in 
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the year 403 A.C., when probably the greater part of his work had been com- 
posed. See ch. 23 6. Indeed Dahlmann seems to have established this view, 
cf. ch, 22 d. The second charge of inaccuracy here brought does not certainly in- 
volve the assertion that there was no such place as Pitane, for Herod. iii. 55, 
expressly says that he had been there himself ; but, as A. remarks, it denies that 
the Demus of Pitane was ever of sufficient importance to allow its inhabitants to 
form part of the national army, as in the old Greek and Roman system the mili- 
tary divisions corresponded entirely with the civil ones. Notwithstanding the 
denial of Thucyd., Miiller, Dorians, ii. p. 49, asserts that ‘ Pitane was of suffi- 
cient importance to have its own gymnastic contests, and to furnish a battalion of 
its own called Pitanates.’ This he considers confirmed by the fact that Caracalla, 
in imitation of antiquity, composed a Adxos IIcraxdrns of Spartans, Herodian, iv. 
8, and that the Tarentines who retained the memory of the mother city more in 
their names of places than in their customs, had a division of their army which 
was called Pitanates. The Ileplarodo Il:crayGra: are mentioned upon a coin of 
Tarentum, Millinger, Plate i. n. 19. Schweighiuser would reconcile both histo- 
rians, by supposing that there was such a cohort levied for the occasion at the 
battle of Platea, and commanded by Amompharetus ; but, as this was not per- 
petual, it had ceased to exist in the time of Thucydides, This is, however, only 
that sort of hypothesis which any one can make, and besides Thuc. boldly says— 
08’ éyévero wuvrore. éraralwapos—‘unpainstaking.’ Pop. com- 
pares (what is probably an imitation) ‘ vulgi indiligentiam veri,’ Tac. Hist. iv. 
49. trowuna—‘ what is ready to hand,’ ‘the first account that pre- 
sents itself,’ 


CHAPTER XXI.—(a.) Spos. Notwithstanding the difficulty of coming to any 
satisfactory conclusion about ancient matters. rovatra—a 5.AAGor. 
Pop. seems to understand, ‘ such as [shave recounted.’ Kriig. makes & 5:9 0or 
the object of voulgwy, and roaira the predicate—‘ what J have recounted to be 

such, padtora—‘as near as can be made out,’ cf. 13. Tr. 
Gpaprdévor sc. voulfwy»—‘ would not be wrong in holding,’ so also join ricredwy, 
‘and in not being more inclined to believe.’ Aoyoypdpor. The prose 
writers, generally historians. Scholars confine the words to the prose writers 
antecedent to Herodotus, such as Hecateus of Miletus, Charon of Lampsacus, 
Xanthus:the Lydian, Pherecydes of Leros, and Hellanicus of Mytilene. The 
student will find a more particular account, Muller, Hist. Gr. Lit, ch. xviii. p. 
258, E.T. With odre tvvéfecay of course repeat micredwy. 
€vvrl6npe. Perhaps, like our ‘concoct,’ implies the notion of making up a 
fictitious story. Bl. cites Dem. p. 277, Adyous ebrpoowmous Kal pUGous cuvbels ; 
and in Latin componere mendacia. wpomay. } dAnGeo.—‘ with a view to 
what was more attractive to the ear, rather than to truth.’ This double compara- 
tive is common both in Greek and Latin, when two qualities are assigned to 
the same subject, and it is supposed to possess more of the first than the second. 
This is Jelf’s explanation, § 782, f. It appears to me that the presence of the 
second quality is only asserted by a sort of euphemism, or politeness. In fact, 
it is gently implied that the subject is rather deficient therein, e.g. Herod. iii, 
65, érolyca raxvrepa } copwrepa, ‘I have acted with more precipitancy than 
wisdom,’ implying there was very little wisdom in the act atall, Madvig’s 
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explanation is similar to that of Jelf (Lat. Gr. § 307), ‘A comparison of two 
qualities which are found in the same subject in an unequal degree, is denoted 
either by the positive with ‘magis,’ or by two comparatives. ‘ A2milii contio 
fuit verior quam gratior populo,’ Liv. xxii. 38, which seems to me equally open 
to the above remark. See ¢.g. “Iw orparnyot mdéoves 4 Bedrrloves, Arist. 
Ach, tort. dvef&ieyta—‘ which cannot be submitted to the test,’ or, 
as Arn. well gives it, ‘which cannot be proved or disproved.’ édéyxew, it may 
be well to remind the non-logical reader, may imply the establishment of a con- 
clusion by indirect proof, as well as ita direct refutation. Consult the logical 
treatises of Arist. and his Rhetoric. Arn.’s version of él7d wv6. éxvw. is not so 
good—‘ having taken their place among fables.’ See note on i. 3 b, and trans. 
* have won their way into mythus’—on dmicrws as equal to dcre Amiora elvat, see 
the long note and collection of passages, iii. 65, gsAlws Kal ob wrodculws. Com- 
pare also i. 140, Tas évugopas duadds xwpjoat. 

(b.) Hynodpevos, like the other participles, must be connected with duaprdvot. 
@s wakad elvar—‘ for matters so antiquated,’ i.e. ‘considering they are anti- 
quated ;’ the elva: is quite pleonastic, and belongs, as in éxwv elvat, to an early 
stage of the language. Indeed, most languages in such a stage have a tendency 
to pleonastic usages of the verb ‘ to be,’ as may still be seen in the conversation 
of the vulgar, cf. Jelf, § 869, 5. The words of course modify droxpdvrws; ws, in 
this case, is common enough. Cf. ovédé dduvaros ws Aaxedacudva elreiy, iv. 84, ‘a 
pretty good speaker for a Lacedemonian.’ Numerous examples may be seen in 
Matth. § 628, 3. The Latins use ‘ut’ in precisely the same way. Cf. Fre- 
quentem cultoribus, ut inter montana populum, Liv. xxi. 34. Snroce. 
The ellipse is to be filled up as in Herod. i. 174, AcBvn Sydot éwurhy éodca 
weplppuros (T. K. A.). Compare iii. 84, 4 dvOpwrela picts edj\woev dxparhs 
épyijs odca, atrav—sc. rav dpxatwy. ‘Vetera extollimus, recen- 
tium incuriosi,’ Tac. Ann. ii. 78. 


CuapreR XXII.—(a.) The statement which follows, though apparently 
clear enough, has been the subject of much controversy. Bloomf. declares that 
the writer, in recording speeches, brings forward no sentiment but what was 
really spoken; that the words only are in some cases changed, because it would 
have been impossible to retain in the memory the exact expressions used on 
each occasion; that due regard is always had to the characteristics of the 
speaker, and that the intent of the writer was ‘ prestare atque conservare simu- 
Iacrum eloquentiz virorum clarissimorum,’ Livy, xlv. 25. But this is incon- 
sistent with the unmistakeably Thucydidean impress to be found in every 
speech. Perhaps the most strongly marked attempt at imitation is to be found 
in the speech of Sthenelaidas. But this was a very short and very notorious 
speech, and must have been tolerably well known. Otherwise, Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, Beeotians, Syracusans, and even Spartans ; Pericles, Alcibiades, and 
Nicias, so far as the mere form of expression goes, speak very much alike; and 
indeed there are certain cases where it is hardly probable that Thucydides can 
have had much positive and accurate information whereon to construct his 
written orations. ‘The speeches,’ says Miiller, ‘often stand in a relation to 
one another, which could not have been justified by existing circumstances, 
Thus, the speech of the Corinthians, in i. 120, is a direct answer to the speech of 
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Archidamus in the Spartan assembly, and to that of Pericles at Athens, though 
the Corinthians did not heareither of them.’ Lit. Anc. Greece, p. 489. On the 
other hand, we must not believe them to be pure fictions like those of Livy, Taci- 
tus, and Plutarch, and the majority ofancient historians. This extreme opinion 
is adopted by the French translator: ‘Ils ne sont qu'un cadre adopté pour dé- 
tacher du corps de l’ouvrage des événements, des details de mceurs qui Thucy- 
dide a voulu mettre dans un plus grand jour.’ Thucyd. evidently obtained all 
the information available as to what was said, and what there was occasion to 
say, and then placing himself in the position of the speakers, he recounts it in his 
own words, as near to the imagined original as he can. But, as has been said, he 
does not succeed in divesting himself of his identity. Arn. illustrates by what 
appears to me a very similar case—that, viz. of Johnson, who reproduced ela- 
borate parliamentary debates in the Gentleman's Magazine, with no other basis 
to go upon than the substance of the debate faithfully reported. Probably 
these exercises contain most of the arguments used at the time, yet every one 
would recognise them as the composition of Johnson. Peile translates: But as 
the several speakers would have appeared to me (€uot emphatic), had I been always 
present, to speak most to the purpose on each point that came before them. This 
connects the a» with ¢5éxouv: but he also, as Pop., suggests its being taken 
with elxeiv, which seems tome more probable. ‘ As they appeared to me—when 
writing my history—likely to have spoken, so as at the same time to speak most to 
the purpose.’ See, for the collocation, ii. 83, 89, iii. 42, 89. Adye 
elov. This is in direct antithesis to ra 3° Epya ray rpax0évrwe—‘ The speeches 
that were spoken’—as opposed to ‘the deeds which were done.’ Pop. objects 
that this cannot be so, since it is not the pl. Aéyors. He accordingly supposes the 
noun to be added, in order to form one of those verbal balances on which Lob. 

Paral. Gr. Gr. ii. p. 525, has enlarged. But this seems hypercritical. Adyos, 
‘speaking’ in general, may surely refer to more than one ‘speech.’ Kriig., in 
my Judgment correctly, renders ‘durch Rede,’ by means of speech. Cf. ii. 46, 
69. ly atrg—sce. TG rodeuetv. Kriig. cites adré, i. 69. It may 
be of importance to the student to observe, that Thuc. thus uses the cases of this 
pronoun, 2.¢e. without an immediate antecedent. Cf. iii. 84. Stapvt- 
povedoar—‘ ‘ remember throughout.’ éxopév— ‘keeping as close as 
possible to the general purport of what was really said—(rijs éuuwdons means, 
‘taken as a whole’)—so has it been set forth by me.’ Or, as Kriig. has it, ‘So 
have I made them speak.’ 

(b.) mpaxSévrov. ‘Connect as closely as possible with év r@ wordy,’ 
Kriig. ; who judiciously remarks that ra xpax0évra is a term of very wide com- 
pass indeed, embracing all sorts of transactions, and even speeches. Therefore 
Ta Epya TGv TpaxGévrwy is only a small part of rpax6évra. Others understand 
it as the mere verbal balance to the clause, Aéyw elrov. It seems to me to 
imply, if we could so express it, ‘the actuality of what was done,’ ‘the real acts 
and results,’ That the expression is emphatic and intensive is the opinion of 
Hermann on Soph. 7’rach. v. 229, who translates, ‘id quod vere factum est.’ 
Compare, as an apt illustration, a passage cited by Bloomf. from Quintilian: 
‘Historia scribitur non ad actum ret pugnamque presentem, sed ad memoriam 
posteritatis.’ GAAG ols. Kriig. translates, ‘I thought myself bound 
only to set forth partly that at which I myself was present, partly that which, s0 
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far as was practicable, I had with exactness informed myself of from others’— 
lit. ‘having exactly informed,’ ols is accordingly governed by apy; the con- 
struction changes, and instead of xal 4 éwet7AOov, we have xal éreteNOav wapa 
T&v &\\wy. This way of accounting for the construction apparently arises from 
an unwillingness to apply éweteNOwv to ols raphy airés. To me it does not seem 
so entirely inappropriate—‘ Carefully going over again all the particulars of 
matters whereof I was myself an eye-witness.’ ‘It is supposed that Thucyd. 
served in the first seven years of the war, for in the eighth he was appointed to 
command the Athenian fleet off the coast of Thrace.’ T. K. A. from Owen. 

(c.) ebvolas } pvhpns Exor—asc. daurov, ‘as each happened to be disposed in 
respect of his recollection of the facts, or of his good-will to one of the two parties.’ 
éxatépwv is the objective gen., as’AOnvalwy evvolg, vii.57. For the gen. evvolas, 
denoting the respect in which the action of the verb is taken, see Matth. $ 367; 
Jelf, § 528, and the long note; Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. iii. p. 77. 

(d.) +d ph pv0eSeg. The junior student will observe that 7d od pvdGdes 
would convey the direct and positive negation of the presence of a mythic ele- 
ment— ‘the fact that they contain no myths.’ But 7rd uh wvdwdes is subjective, 
and refers to the impression existing in the reader’s mind—‘the fact that he 
sees no myths in them, cf.ch. 141 e.’ This I believe to be correct, but the student 
may consult Jelf, § 745, 5. Soot 8 BovAfjoovrat. This passage has 
been characterized as ‘very difficult’ by the editors, and has been made the 
subject of special criticisms by Kriiger, Melhorn, Hermann, Osiander, and 
others. Where Thucydides, in a somewhat complicated sentence, has already - 
employed words which would be subsequently suitable to express something 
else, sooner than fall into tautology, he avoids their repetition, without supply- 
ing their place. In the present case, as it appears to me, either weAAdvTwy or 
€cecPa: is thus made to do double duty.. Before consulting any commentator, 
I conceived the arrangement of the whole to be, 8a0: 5¢ BovAjcovrat r&v TE yevo- 
pévev 7d capes cxomeiy, Kal ray wedd6vTwv wore aldis—kard 7d dvOpwretov—rorov- 
Twv kat taparAnolwy EcecOar [rovrous|] wPédAma Kplvew adta dpxovwTws efee 
[&0c]}—‘ But they who shall be desirous to attain to the correct view of past 
transactions, and of those likely at some future time (in all human probabi- 
lity) to recur in such or similar shape, for these to regard what I have written 
as useful, will be ample reward for me.’ xara 7d dvOpwreiov is the after- 
thought qualification, parenthetically introduced in our author's manner. 
Bl. Cf. Herod. i. 86, ovdév re wadrov és Eavrod Aéywr, H és drrav 7d dvOpwrijior ; 
and Terent. Heaut. iii. 2. 40, ‘Si quid hujus simile forté aliquando evenerit, ut 
sunt humana.’ 7d oddes—the clear and positive, as distinct from 7d pvOwdes, the 
obscure and mythical view. For roafra xal rapardjowa, cf. i. 143, and else- 
where, with re xal, i. 140, viii. 78, Pop. Cf. ‘Hac atque talia.’ dpxoivrws eet, 
Bl. observes, occurs again, Alsch. Choeph. v. 879, r@de 5’ dpxovvrws éxe. I 
really do not know that examination of the numerous commentaries has much 
modified my original view. Hermann understands thus. ‘Satis erat factum, st 
qui vel res que geste sunt, accuraté considerare, vel ubi futura, ut fierr solet, ean- 
dem aut similem formam habebunt, utilem judicare hunc librum voluerint.’ On 
which Poppo remarks, eAAéyrwy tali ratione bis cogitari posse nobis non videtur. 
The version in which he himself acquiesces is—* Quicunque autem volent, et in 118 
que evenerint, id, quod pro explorato habendum sit, considerare, et in vis que, ut 
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sunt res humane, talia vel similia eventura sint, si utilia hec (sc. hanc historiam) 
judicent, satis erit factum ;’ which, if I understand it, does not materially differ 
from what I have given. Kriig. writes oxoreiy again with ddediua, and under- 
stands pedXAdyrwy a second time, t.¢. Ta» pwedAdAdvrwr, peAAGvTwY 7. Kal w. EcecOau 
—meaning, I suppose, future events about to take place in similar form, &c. de. 
(which is at least very awkward), and understands rovrocs, not ¢uol, after €fe:— 
‘ fir die wird es (das Werk) geniigen,’ for euch persons my work will be satisfac- 
tory. Wex, a late German writer, would combine adéAmua xplvew, and make 
Tov ped\\brrwr—Eceofar a gen. case depending upon it, translating ‘ 2détzliche 
Winke zur Beurtheilung von Ereignissen’—useful hints for determining events; 
but I know of no such government for the genitive. xrfipa és def. 
These words have acquired a world-wide celebrity in the sense of ‘an everlasting 
possession.’ It may perhaps disappoint the student to hear that it is question- 
able whether they can bear such an interpretation. Miiller (Ixt. Anc. Greece, 
p- 487) says—‘ Thucydides for such persons (sc. 800 Boudjcorrat) bequeathes 
his book as a lasting study—it does not mean an everlasting memorial or monu- 
ment. He opposes his work, which people were to keep by them, and read 
over and over again, to a composition which was designed to gratify an audience 
on one occasion only.’ é&yévicpa means a sort of prize-essay, and 
has reference to the ordinary musical, poetical, and rhetorical contests in which 
compositions posseesing only an ephemeral and transitory interest, were no 
doubt often produced merely for the sake of an éridecécs. Zevort, the last French 
translator (1853), repeating a popular opinion, writes—‘Thucydide fait ici allu- 
sion & Hérodote, sans le nommer. Ii laisse rarement échapper l'occasion d’attaquer 
ce grand historien, dont le génie poetique et brillant contrastait avec l’esprit 
rigoureux et positif de Thucydide.’ But Dahlmann, the biographer of Hero- 
dotus, has shown that there is no ground whatever for Lucian’s story about 
Herodotus reciting his History at Olympia, and consequently very small reason 
to suppose that Thucydides was acquainted with it (cf. ch. 20, c.). At any 
rate these covert and disingenuous sneers at a great fellow-labourer in the field 
of historical literature are but little consonant with a candid and noble mind, 
such as was that of Thucydides. Quintilian had this passage in his eve when 
he wrote his well known description of history, x. 1, 31: ‘ Historia scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad probandum ; totumque opus, non ad actum rei, pugnamque 
presentem, sed ad memoriam posteritatis, et ingenii famam componitur.’ 
Evykefrat, as Krtig. remarks, stands to tuvr:évac in the light of a perf. pass. So 
féschin. i. 125, Héee cal Erepos Adyos Tes Uwd TOO abrod aogicrod auyxeluevos— 
tr. ‘at has been composed and is placed before you.’ 


Cuaprer XXITI.—(a.) Svoty. Phrynichus has dveiy él udvns yeruxfs rlOeras, 
odx! 5é Sorexfjs, and Arn. seems inclined to accept the rule. The MSS. vary greatly 
in this and other places between the two. Bek. and Dind. adopt dvei; Pop., 
Goll, and Kriig., dvoiv. Consult Poppo’s note, from which it appears that dveip 
is not justly asserted by Bremi (de Corond, § 173) to have been a favourite old 
Attic form of the genitive; that it is of very dubious authority in the 
Tragoedians, and that it is only found in the worst MSS. of Demosthenes, 
though most common in Plutarch and the later writers. From all this, it looks 
like a modern form, introduced by the copyists to whom it was familiar, into 
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their transcripts of the older authors. The Scholiast says the two naval battles 
were Artemisium and Salamis; the two on land, Thermopyle and Platea, 
Kriig. does not understand how these can be said to have decided the war, and 
therefore believes reference to be made to the battles of Salamis, and Platexa, 
and the double battle at Mycale. 

(b.) twd BapBadpwv. None is recorded except Mycalessus vii. 29, Kriig. 
ody is added, because, though wéAers is the grammatical subject, ’AOnvaior 
al IeNorovyyjoco are really supplied by the mind. Thuc. refers to Platea, iii. 
68, and Thyrea, iv. 57. Kriig. Poppo adds Mytilene, iii. 50, but this was a 


case of dismantling rather than of entire destruction. olkfropas 
preréBadrov. Potidea, ii. 70; Aigina, ii. 27; Scione, v. 32; Thyrea, iv. 57; 
Pop. otre—xal. Poppo remarks upon xa thus following ore, 


that the German idiom is similar, ‘noch so viele Verbannungen und Metz- 
eleien.’ The Latins also, he says, after neque have not only aut and ve, but 
also que; and upon the strength of this passage he contends for a wider appli- 
cation of the idiom than that allowed by Matthie, § 609. I had always referred 
this ofre back to the previous one, and rendered the present clause as embraced 
beneath the ofre, ‘nor so much banishment and murder,’ and this I now see is 
also Kriig.’s view. Sua 7d oracd{ev. ‘Ut Corcyre, iii. 69, 81; 
Megaris, iv. 74; Samos, viii. 21.’ Pop. | 

(c.) &xoqj—‘ hearsay,’ or mere ‘tradition,’ as opposed to fact. Krtig. com- 
pares Herod. iv. 16, ra xardrepOe Ereye dcop, pas 'Ioondévas elvar rovs raira 
Aéyorras. otk dmora xaréorn— have not been incontrovertibly estab- 
lished.’ Levopay. See ii. 8; iii. 87, 89; iv. 52; v. 45, 50; viii. 6. Pop. 
érréoyov. ‘Non occupabant, que tamen explanatio verbis, c. 50, nonnihil 
adjuvatur sed prevalebant, ut Dion Cassius, p. 1140, érl mdelous 6 ceopuds 
érretxe,’ Pop. The truth seems to be that éréxw is ‘to extend over,’ and that Time 
and Place are after it, as in many other cases regarded as identical in point of 
construction—the metaphysical basis at the bottom of both ideas coinciding— 
but as we have ys expressed here, I should not hesitate to tr. ‘extended over 
the greatest amount of country,’ certainly not of the habitable globe, as has been 
suggested. The ce:opdv répi, ‘on the score of earthquakes,’ is, as Arn. says, 
exactly equivalent to oloy re cecuol, and a nominative case. 
&kAelers. A not uncommon change of construction. See for instance i. 52, 2, 


and supply with Pop. ovx dmoro xaréornoay. wapa K.T.\.— 
‘ placed along-side of,’ 4.¢., ‘compared with those recorded in former times.’ 

atypol. The ‘Siccitates’ of Cesar, Kriig. tor. twap'ols. Jelf, 
§ 817, 8, and elo? xai al, Jelf, § 817, 3. 4 ot Fxtorra . Fj 


Aowphdns vooos. Kriig. aptly illustrates this repetition of the article by Plat. 
Gorg. 502, b. rl 5é dy } ceuvh atryn cal Oavpacrh 7 rijs Tpayyblas rolnors. We 
may add, ri érayyenlay rhy rovrov raurny Thy Kadjv, and Midias, § 189, rds 
d&roppytrous—ras rovrou yords. See other cases, Matth. § 277. From a com- 
parison of these, it will, I think, appear that the article is doubled where the 
writer means to dwell upon, and make a great deal of the notion denoted by the 
noun to which it is attached. pépos rt. Tirones will remark that 
pépos rt is an appreciable, and therefore considerable part, like ‘aliquot’ in 
Latin. Cf. ii. 47 for the effect of the pestilence, and for the phrase cf. iv. 30, 
ii. 69, iii. 89, where see note. Peile quotes Juvenal, xii. 110, ‘Partem aliquam 
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belli.’ EvverSero—set upon them, or fell upon them at once, properly 
said of a hostile assault. 

(d.) Mravres—sine articulo, in that they broke, or by breaking the thirty 
years’ truce. tpiaxovrotvres. The same form occurs, i. 115; ii. 2. 
Tpraxovrovriées, i. 87; tpraxovraéres, v. 1 a. (cf. Sexaérns, v. 25); wevrnKov- 
raerls, V. 32; mevrnkovrovrys, v. 27. Kriig. For the history, see i. 115. 
EvBolas d\wow i. 11 a. apotypata mperov. Commentators com- 
pare for the pleonasm, wpowéupavres wxpérepov, i. 29; wpdbrepoy rpodoKerro, 
viii. 66; €p0acav rpoxaradafértes, iti. 112; xply mpodid-ywwre, i. 78. See, too, 
Kriig. on Xen. Anab. i. 4, 14. rod py (nrijcar. On this genitive, see 
Jelf, § 492, 2, and supra, ch. 4 a. awpdgacr is here ‘ ground,’ ‘ occasion ;’ 
alrlais perhaps more properly ‘an alleged cause,’ but both are used with adjectives 
that modify and exchange their meaning. Kriig. says that Schéman on Jsceus, 
p. 181, has a note on the matter. What follows, Kriig. explains as a mixture 
of two constructions, sc. rhy dd\nGeordryny xpddacw rods ’APnvalous iyotuac 
peeyddous yeyvopévous, and rods’ A@nvalous iryotuat peyddous yeyvouévous dvary- 
kdoas és Td wodenety. Pop. argues that as rods ’AOnvalous tryofuac. . . . Ore 
péyador yeyvéuevoe twdyxacay would be the ordinary idiom of the Greek 
language, it is not strange to find the accusative with the infinitive (ueyddous 
yvyvonévous dvayxdoat) substituted for its equivalent the conjunction ér: with 
the finite verb. At any rate, the junior student must not confound yryvoudvous 
with yeyevnuévous; the latter is, ‘because they had become great,’ the former, 
‘ because they were growing great,’ denoting that the apprehensions of the one 
party kept pace with the aggrandizement of the other. ddave- 
ordryny Adyw—‘ least openly urged in words.’ . és rd cavepdv— 
‘brought forward into the public sight.’ Compare és 7d pavepdv drrodurres, ch. 
6, c.; translate ‘ openly alleged.’ alrla: éxarépwv ad’ dv Kriig. 
says is for alrlac dd’ dy éxdrepot. It seems quite as simple to trans. the causes 
alleged by either party, owing to which they broke the treaty and settled into the 
war. éxarépwy is here a true genetic case, or genitive denoting the source from 
which the alrlac were generated. But see Jelf, § 483, 4. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—(a.) rdv’Idveov xdArrov. ‘It appears from this passage, 
and from Herodotus, vi. 127, where Epidamnus is said to be on the Ionian 
gulf, that this term included in the fifth century before the Christian era, the 
southern part of the Adriatic, as well as the sea between Italy and Greece 
southward of the Iapygian promontory, to which it was more properly 
applied. It never seems, however, to have extended to the northern part of 
the Adriatic which was called ‘ Adrias,’ a name applying properly, as Miiller 
thinks, to the coast near the mouths of the Po, where the old city of Adria or 
-Hatria was situated. ‘ Adrias’ in Herodotus, i. 163, and v. 9, is the country 
so called, and not the sea. Miiller says that the earliest mention which he has 
found of the sea under this name occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. 
See Miiller, Ltrusker, Einleitung, iii. 4. The sea between Sicily and Greece 
is by Thucydides called the Sicilian sea, iv. 24, 53; vi. 13. Yet even this was 
at a later period called ‘ Adrias,’ as appears not merely from the well-known 
passage in the Acts, xxvii. 27, where its meaning has been disputed, but also 
from a similar passage in the life of Josephus, c. 3, where Josephus says that 
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on his way from Jerusalem to Rome he, too, was overtaken by a tempest, xara. 
pécov tov ’Adplav, and was picked up by a ship of Cyrene, on her way to 
Puteoli.’ Arn. éomdéovtr. On this use of the dative of reference, see 
Jelf, § 599, 1, ‘we should say, on your right hand as you sail in.’ Epidamnus 
was subsequently called Dyrrachium ; hence its modern name of Durazzo. 
kata 81) rbv jwakatdyv vopov. ‘Quzenam fuerint jura, que colonise originibus suis 
debebant, non alienum erit paucis hoc loco perstringere. Primo igitur ii, qui 
in coloniam mittebantur, armis et commeatu a civibus suis instruebantur de 
publico, ut docet Libanius in argumento orationis Demosthenis, epi rav év 
Xeppovjow. Preeterea publica iis Diplomata debebantur, que &trolkva vocabant, 
teste Hyperide in orat. Deliac& apud Harpocrat. Sed quod precipuum est, 
sacra patria coloni secum asportabant, ignemque sacrum e penetrali urbis de- 
promtum et accensum ; quod docet Auctor Etymolog. in IIpvraveta: qui quidem 
ignis si casu exstinctus esset, ex Prytaneo conditorum accendi eum oportebat. 
Moris quoque erat, ut colonise quotannis legatos in majorem patriam (sic 
Curtius lib. 4, vertit, quam Greci pyrpéwodw dicunt) mitterent Diis patriis 
sacra facturos, ut testantur Polybius, cap. 114, legationum, et Cevetius, lib. 4. 
Solenne etiam erat, ut colonie ab originibus suis Pontifices acciperent, ut con- 
stat ex Thucydide, i. 25, § 4, et Scholiast& ad eundem locum; quin etian, si 
aliquando coloni aliam coloniam aliquo deducere vellent, moris erat, ut ducem 
a majore patrid postularent, ut hoc in loco docet Thucyd. ; nam Corcyrei coloni 
erant Corinthiorum, ideoque Phalium ex Metropoli arcessebant, ut colonise 
Epidamnum deducende dux esset. Plura hfe de re vide in Valesii notis ad 
Excerpta Polybii, p. 7. Huds. Add. Spanheim. Dissert. ix., de Usu e Preest. 
Numism. p. 570, seqq.’ Duk. There is little to be added to this note of 
Duker’s, except, perhaps, that the relation of a colony to a parent state was 
considered analogous to that subsisting between children and parents, ws 
vyovedot wpds téxva, Polyb. xii. 10, 3; and that war between the two was re- 
volting to the natural instinct of the Greek mind. Let the student consult 
for more particulars Hermann’s Pol. Antig. § 73, 74, 75. The 5% here has 
some slight approximatiun to that usage in which it is almost identical with 
5740ev, t.e., when the writer does not personally vouch for his statement. Not 
that Thuc. means to deny it; he only means, ‘as was set forth by the parties 
themselves.’ Cf. iii. 104, xara xpnopdv 54 Twa, ‘in accordance, as it was 
said, with a certain oracle.’ tav ad’ ‘Hpaxdéous, Grote ii. p. 479. 

(b.) oraclavres év GAAfAots, more usually pds. For the fact, see Arist. 
Pol. v. 1, 6. Grd twohknov tbbdpnoav—‘ Were reduced to the 
lowest ebb in consequence of a war.’ So both Pop. and Kriig., and I think cor- 
rectly. Kriig. compares dd’ dv éxmlwrrovres i. 12. Goll. takes dao in the more 
unusual sense of ‘after,’ and Arn. notwithstanding his own note on d¢’ dy i. 
12, connects the dd wodéuou with craclarres. Tis wohAfs—‘ the 
greater part’—cf. rhy Bacitiéws viv Thy wodd}y ii. 48. For other instances and 
an account of the idiom see Matth. § 442, 2. 

(c.) ra reXevtata ‘in der letzten zeit.’ Kriig. i.e. ‘at last—in the period im- 
mediately preceding this war’—for a similar adverbial use of the words, cf. ili. 
65. Tous Suvarots ‘optimates,’—one of the recognized appellations of 
the party opposed to the democracy. See more on the subject iii. 65, note b. - 
Gmr&Oovtes. Haase has conjectured éré\Oovres, but this is unnecessary—tr. 
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after their departure, or expulsion. &nfovro, Imperf. denoting 


continued action. 

(d.) rods dévyovras. ‘ The exiles’—not in a past tense because the parti- 
ciple almost becomes a substantive. Compare such cases as 7 rixrovoa, ‘the 
Mother.’ And the instances given in note iii. 14, b, rav dtaBaddédvrwr. Tey 
BapBdpov wédepov. The objective genitive. Kriig. cf. i. 32, 3, vi. 6, 3. 
xa@e{dpevor. Suppliants assumed a sitting posture ; to raise them from it was 
equivalent to granting their prayer. See the account of Cylon’s party i, 126, 
kadlfovow éwi rov Bwpdy ixérac...... dvaorhoavtes 5é abrods ol rév’ AOnvalwy, 
x.7.. See also iii. 75, and the case of Themistoclesi. 136. és rd” Hpavov. 
On this constructio pregnans as it is called, for 2\Oévres és 7d ‘Hpatov éxadéfovro, 
see Matthia, § 578. On the government of radra, cf. Jelf, § 529, 1 


CHaprek XX V.—(a.) Odo fas. Kriig. says the metaphor is from games like 
chess and draughts, Plato, Rep. 604, c. Tr. were at a loss how to make any 
satisfactory arrangement, or, disposition of the present state of affatrs. 
ty.wpla is nothing more than BonGela, help, assistance, as below, and ch. 38, 
58, 69. Kriig., however, does not regard it as an ordinary Attic usage. 
el wapdSouv. Jelf, § 886, d. The optative is used after an historical tense in 
indirect interrogative sentences, when the question is to be represented as pro- 
ceeding from some one else. 

(6.) oév ‘for éavréy in this sense is principally Ionic and Thucydidzan,’ 
Kriig. who appends a large number of parallel instances. 

(c.) kar& re——Gpa 88 nal. See ch. 4a...... Svres Gwouor. Tho 
colonization of Corcyra by the Bacchid Chersikrates, was a lateral branch of the 
colonization of Syracuse. See Miiller’s Dorians, i. § 119. otre yap 
k.7.4. As this is followed by no finite verb, we must class it among the ana- 
coloutha so common to Thucydides, and supply apnuédow from the preceding 
clause. Either Thuc. intended to add another verb and forgot it, or imagined 
that zrapnuédouv would do duty for the remaining part of the sentence, not ob- 
serving, as Arn. remarks, that the insertion of yap rendered this impossible. 
tavnyvpec.. The Olympian, Nemezan, &., says the Scholiast. But this is a 
specimen of their loose style of explanation. For how, as Kriig. observes, 
could they possibly be in a position to refuse them the right of wpocdpla, e.g. at 
the Isthmian games? Reference must be made to some festivals common to 
both countries ; colonies sent @ewpods to attend some of the festivals in the 
mother country. Kopw0le dvSpt mpoxarapxdépevor. The exact 
meaning of this has been much disputed. It must mainly depend upon the 
sense assigned to xardpxecOa:. Kriig. quotes from Buttmann’s Lexilogus a 
twofold explanation. (1.) The word denotes the initiatory consecration of a 
victim for sacrifice. So we find it, Eurip. Alc. v. 74, where it denotes the act 
of cutting off part of the hair on the victim’s head by the sword of the person 
officiating. So Virgil :— 


‘tempora ferro 
Summa notant pecudum.’—#n. xii. 171. 


(2.) It denotes the removal of a selected portion from a whole, as for 
instance first fruits, for the purpose of consecrating it. This we find Od. 
14, 427, wdvrobev dpxduevos pedkéwv, Kriig. therefore understands it ‘impart- 
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ing to a Corinthian the first fruits of their sacrifice, or offering, in order that he 
may burn it upon the altar.’ Others, as Bloomf., take the dative asa Latin 
ablative—a usage which Géll. wrongly would banish from Greek. Poppo says 
it is not unusual in the poets,! and quotes Bernh. Synt. p. 104. Matthie, § 
396. Add Jelf, § 608, obs. 3, and render, beginning by @ Corinthian man, i.e., 
by the agency of one, regarding the person as an instrument, not any given 
Corinthian, but probably the chief priest, who, as the Scholiast tells us, was 
sent from parent states to colonies, and whose duty it was to commence the 
sacrifice by pouring a cup of wine on the head of the victim, then to sprinkle 
it with the sacrificial meal, and cut off the hairs from the forehead and throw 
them into the fire. To this Pop. (who has changed his opinion) in ed. 2nd&, 
seems to incline, translating ‘per virum Corinthiwm facientes sacrorwm initium.’ 
He rejects his old rendering ‘in usum viri Corinthii,’ which indeed would seem 
more appropriate to the Homeric times; for, afterwards, the first viands of the 
banquet were offered to the gods. Besides, this, as relating to many occasions, 
would rather require Kopw6@los dvipdo Compare for the word Herod. iv. 60, 
Eurip. Alc. v. 74, and xardpxeoOa t&v lepdv, Dem. in Midiam, p. §52. 
Gall. places a stop at trav lepdv, thereby making KopwOly dvdpt depend upon 
Sldovres Ta voufopneva yépa. domep al dAdo Grroutar. For these 
see Miiller’s Dor. vol. i. ch. vi. § 7, 8. They were mainly Syracuse in Sicily, 
Chalcis in ®tolia, Solium in Acarnania, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucadia, 
Epidamnus, and Apollonia, the whole forming ‘a strong and continuous chain 
along the coast.’ wepipovotvres. Perhaps the notion of neglect- 
ing and despising arises from the contemptuous survey of an object—the looking 
at it on all sides round implied in repi. Iam not, however, so sure that is the 
meaning in the passage cited by most editors—depoBar& Kal wepippovd roy 
Hrov, Arist. Nub. v. 226: elsewhere in this sense we find Urepdpoveiv. The 
xal before xpnudrwy is in connexion with the xal before rj és méAeuov Kriig., 
like ‘tum,’ and ‘cum.’ dpota. This is classed by Jelf among those 
cases where the predicative substantive does not signify a person but a thing, 
and is then frequently joined with a subj. of different gender, sometimes of 
different number. A familiar instance is oxy apraypdv tryjoaro 7d elvar toa 
@ép. Phil. ii. 6. See also Herod. vi. 100, ’Atoxlyns éov trav ’Eperpiéwy ra 
wpara, and similarly ix. 77. Perhaps Kriig. has overlooked these last instances 
when he positively declares that 8yres ducta cannot possibly be connected. I 
should still, however, be inclined with him to place a stop at xpévov, and connect 
Suvduec Svres with Suvvarwrepo, which seems amply sanctioned by duvarhy 
Suvauuw, vii. 6; duota would then exhibit a sort of adverbial usage, and the 
whole will mean—‘and at that period being as well in the power derived from 
wealth, on a scale equal to the wealthiest Greeks, as in their preparation for the 
war, more powerful than the Corinthians.’ apoéxey depends upon’ 
érraipouevoe (Kriig.), as the particip. indicates pride and self-confidence. Tho 
double gen. after mpoevolxnow is paralleled by vii. 34, Sia Thy Tod dvéuov 
dxwow atrdv és 1d rédayos. Pop. See more cases. Matth. § 380. Lob. ad 
Soph. Ajax, v. 309. Jelf, § 543. ‘xal valet etiam.’ Pop. and so 
also Kriig.—‘ schon wegen.’ It is generally admitted that the Pheacians were 
the predecessors of the Corcyrmans in the Island. See the 6th Book of the 
Odyssey. It has however been controverted. Pop. remarks that Thuc. does 
not exPress his own opinion. exoow kal éxaréy. See Herod. vii. 
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168, where it appears that sixty vessels were but a part of their fleet. They 
had eighty triremes in the time of Timotheus. Isocr. 15-109. Kriig. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—(a.) With respect to the subject of this ch. Grote 
observes:—‘ Though the Korkyreans, themselves democratically governed, 
might have been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their prayers, 
yet their feeling was decidedly opposite, for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy 
who were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence their fore- 
fathers had emigrated, and where their family burial-places, as well as their 
kinsmen were still to be found.’ Vol. vi. p. 69. treptrov. Pop. 
remarks that in the case of verbs of ‘going’ and ‘sending,’ the imperfect fre- 
quently stands where we might expect the aorist. He cites &rXecov, ch. 29; 
dviyyovro, ch. 48; dmréoredXopy, Vii. 20; dréreurov, vii. 29. These cases belong 
to the distinction noticed, Jelf, 401, 3, 4. ‘The aor. merely narrates the fact ;- 
if the narrator places himself, as it were, in the midst of the facts he relates, 
and tells them as if he saw them with his own eyes, the imperfect is used.’ 
Indeed, we find the imperfect. generally thus employed in the case of verbs, 
which, like those above, denote a continuous action, occupying some time. 
Tr. ‘they proceeded to send.’ wely—‘ on foot,’—i.e., by land. 
They afterwards went forward by sea to Apollonia, perhaps, as Bl. suggests, 
to avoid the danger of passing through the territory of the Taulantii. 
*AtrohMAwvlay. See Herod. ix. 92; Herm, P. A. G., § 86. Sée 
tev Kepxvpalov ph xodtovra: tm’ aitrav—‘ from fear of the Corinthians, 
lest they be hindered by them.’ xwdtwvrat is in the subjunctive rather than 
optative after éropevOnoay, by a sort of extension of the principle mpd duudrwr 
wovety (Ar. Rhet.), which is seen in the presens historicum. Kriig. remarks 
that particular prominence is given to the main idea in the sentence by this 
sort of repetition, and cites from Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 18, époBodvro rov Onpayévny 
Lh cuppvelnoav mpds abrov ol rodtrat. 

(b.) érépp oréddw. ‘Navibus 15, id quod ex § 4 colligitur.’ Pop. 
kar érnpelav. It was needless to dispute concerning the force of this word, 
gince it is fully explained by Arist., Rhet.ii. 2, 6 érnped{wv palverat xara- 
dpoveity’ tore yap 6 éwnpeacpds eumodiopuds rails BavAjoeow, obx Wa Tt a’Te, 
GAG va uh éxelyp. It is therefore ‘vexatious and contumelious opposition for 
the sake of opposition.’ It is opposed as an exact antithetical notion to 
mpos xdpw. Arist. Pol. iii. 16, 7. Tadous—sc. of their ancestors 
buried in Corcyra. 

(c.) ob8tv atrav trfxovray. adriv, says Kriig., is neuter. Cf. rodro 
vraxovew, i. 140. But this seems to me to prove nothing. I should render, 
‘obeyed them im no respect,’ ‘listened to them not a whit.’ And so in Kriig.’s 
own instance, dpa ef re god &y uaddov vraxovor Dwxpdrns, Plato, Lach. p. 
200, C. GANG. ‘No single word of Latin or English will express 
the force of 4\)d,’ Bl. There is evidently some ellipse, such as, ‘Then the 
Corcyreans (no longer hesitate), but proceed to war.’ Kal couples 
mwpoodaBérres with pera trav pvyddwy, Kriig. arpooKkaleLopevor— 
‘ sitting down before,’ not exactly equivalent to xodopKoiyres, which denotes 
active siege operations. Poppo remarks that the Corcyreans did not com- 
mence a regular siege until the Epidamnians had refused to listen to any pro- 
posals. For the accusative after the participle, Pop. compares ceuvdy xpocl- 
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fovc’ “Aprenw, Eur. Hee. 935. wpocrov—gave notice, pro- 
claimed. It is hardly necessary to speak of Dilogia or Zeugma here. 
xpynodobar—treat as enemies. The MSS. have the aor., but most editors say 
the future xpijcecOat is required. The whole depends upon the question con- 
cerning the aor. discussed, Appendix i. lobuds—‘ an isthmus,’ for 
icOuGdes xwprov, and therefore more easily cut off by an daore:xiouds. Cf. ch. 
7a. The whole is parenthetical. 


CHaPTER XXVII.—(a.) &yyeAou Sti—Messengers to say that. A verbal 
noun, with a verb’s construction. Gtroulay éxhpurcov—‘pro- 
claimed, or gave notice of a colony to Epidamnus, that any one who liked might 
go upon the principle of equal rights.’ dz. is the accusative after the verb, yet 
lévac follows the verb also. For a similar double construction, Krig. refers to 
i, 50, 1. The article 77 I should explain as above, ‘upon the principle of.’ In 
the common formula, says Kriig., duolg refers to quality, and lon to quantity, 
the latter being the antithesis to the idea conveyed by rAcovetla. There is 
some doubt as to the persons among whom the equality was to subsist. It 
would not be necessary to specify that the colonists should be equal among 
themselves, for this would seem to follow as a matter of course. This is, 
however, Arnold’s view. It appears, too, that equality with those at home 
was a generally admitted principle, cf. ch. 34, éxméumrovrac éri Tq dpotoc 
Tots evrouévors elvar. As this, then, seems to have been a special case, 
equality with the previous Epidamnian colonists is probably the thing meant. 
€or... . . PotAerat. Remark the union of the two moods. The first sup- 
poses a possible case, the second something following actually upon it. Should 
happen not to be ready to start with the rest, and yet wishes to share in the colony, — 
z.¢., in the privileges just notified. The Corinthian drachma, like the Aginetan, 
was worth ten Attic oboli, whereas the Attic drachma was six oboli; there- 
fore, fifty Cor. drachmz would be worth more than eighty-three Attic drachme: 
Read Bickh, book i. ch. 4. Miiller, Dor. iii. 10, 12. pévew Kriig. 
makes to be dependent upon éxjpvacor, gave notice that he might stop behind, 
Those, however, who make the preceding /évac an epexegetical infinitive, con- 
sider this as identical,—z.e., expressing the result of the whole sentence. 
karaBédAovres and karaBdd\Acw—paid down the money; not a mere deposit, 
but equivalent to éxrivovres. Kriig. quotes elxoot rdXavra kplvas rovs Kop Olous 
xaraBadew, Plut. Themist. 24. 

(b.) Hermann, P. A. G., § 34, observes that the relation of the Peloponnesian 
States to Sparta was so little inconsistent with their political independence, 
that many were at the same time heads of particular confederacies, as, for 
instance, Elis. Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 23. Those who were asked for support were 
either members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, or colonies of Corinth. . 
TIaAfis in Cephallenia. Miiller remarks, ‘ Herodotus, ix. 28, does not afford any 
reason for supposing that Pale was a Corinthian colony; yet both here and in 
Thuc, i. 27, it appears as closely united with Corinth,’ vol. i. p. 130, note. 
Arguments respecting the origin of colonies are frequently drawn from coins. 
But these are sometimes fallacious, for, as Miiller says, ‘ Barbarous towns fre- 
quently adopted the devices of the neighbouring Greek cities.’ 
Evprporénpev. The use of the future after verbs indicating wish or purpose 
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is common enough, as may be seen from Matthie, § 506, and from Kriig.’s note, 
who compares vi. §7, 2, and many other passages. In such cases, the MSS. 
as xpnodcGac last ch., often exhibit the aorist. The reason of this falls within 
the general discussion of the nature of that tense, vide Appendix. ‘The act 
spoken of is essentially future here, inasmuch as it is contingent upon the 
acts of the other party,’ Arn.; and see Jelf, § 405, 2. 

(c.) Kopw®tov. Proper names are often joined to adrds without an 
article, Kriig. Here it is ‘of the Corinthians themselves,’ in contradistinction 
to allies. In vi. 32, adrav *AOnvalwy, which Kriig. renders ‘ Athener ohne 
beimischung Anderer,’ it is much the same, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—(a.) obs wap&aBov. T. K. A. (after Owen) remarks 
that probably the Corcyrzans began to be alarmed at the powerful confederacy 
which was formed against them, and ‘had recourse to the mediation of the 
Lacedsemonians and Sycionians;’ qy. Sicyonians. el rl dvriror- 
otvrar. Understand rijs "Emciduvou, if they on their part make any claim to it. 
The directa oratio, and present tense, to impart liveliness to the narrative. 
Slxas So6vai—as the Schol. explains it, érerpéyar Stxacrnply Kal xpOjvat, to 
submit the matter to the arbitration of a court. Kriig. cites i. 140, Slxas rap 
dcaghopay ddAjdros Scdévax, and the correlative cal déyecPar. Let the junior 
student notice the distinction between these and Aap Bdvew dixny. ‘ For disputes 
between citizens of different states, there was an entirely free and equal inter- 
course of justice. Commercium juris dandi repetendique,’ Miiller, Dor, i, 
p. 202, who also remarks in reference to this case, ‘Nor were disputes between 
individual states brought before the congress of the allies, which on account of 
the preponderance of Sparta, would have endangered their liberty, but they 
were commonly referred to the Delphian oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by both 
states,’ Thuc. i. 28; v.79; Ibid. Sparta itself was sometimes chosen arbi- 
trator, as between Elis and Lepreum. See v. 31. ‘ Although,’ says Grote, ‘ the 
Korkyreeans had been unwarrantably harsh in rejecting the first supplication 
from Epidamnus, yet in their propositions made at Corinth, right and equity 
were on their side.’ Grote, vol. i. p. 73. xparety. Some have 
interpreted this, ‘ to possess the colony,’ but xparéw often stands independently, 
as in Soph. Ajax, v. 765, Botdou xpareix pev Edv Oe@ 5° del xpareiv; cf. vixay, 
ch. 64 b, and this sense is more proper here, as the actual possession of the colony 
was not the matter of dispute, but certain rights in connexion with it. So, too, 
I see, says Kriig., who renders ‘ obsiegen,’ which, however, he explains by ‘ die 
Kolonie haben.’ Yet, in the instance which he quotes, xpareiv is independent, 
—viz., TH PUAY Kparovcy alrwraros Tob ph wKjoa Karéorn. Some such 
word before the infin. as &\eyov is, he says, understood. Tr., but to whichsoever 
party of the two tt should be adjudged that the colony belonged, that these should 
be victors, sc. in the arbitration. as of pérov atrois ’ Emddépnvov— 
tmasmuch as, they would have them to know, that they (the Corinthians) had 
nothing to do with Epidamnus. This is in accordance with the well-known dis- 
tinction made by Elmsley (Eurip. Herac. 693), and denied by Matthie (§ 568), 
that, viz., the genitive absolute indicates a fact, the accus. absolute, some one’s 
impression about it, either acted upon tacitly, or expressed to others, © 
odx cov. The note of Schweighaiiser quoted by T. K. A., points out the well- 
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known fact that this expression does not mean ‘non sivit,’ but rogavit, precatus 
est, It indicates unwillingness on the part of the subject, but does not imply 
that this feeling of unwillingness can be carried out by any exercise of his 
power. Valckn. describes it as a milder way of saying ‘vetavit.’ To me 
it seems that the peculiar meaning very much depends upon the peculiar 
force of the imperfect, Was not for letting, or allowing, for the real past tenses 
of the verb do not appear to have this force, cf. oddéva érc clave wapeOeiv, ‘did 
mot after this permit any one else to come forward,’ vi. 41, With the present 
idiom compare i. 126; iii. 48; Soph. Phil. v. 442. "et 88 ph. 
Here, as elsewhere, ef 5¢ would more accord with our own idiom, for the uy 
does not negative the preceding verb, but is to be taken as a general negation 
of what the former clause implies or recommends. Translate, ‘ for if otherwise.’ 
So the Germans, ‘widrigenfalls.’ Kriig., in his Grammar, says ef dé > has 
become a sort of fixed formula, and wheré a negative notion goes before, is 
still used to introduce the contrary supposition, though this is of course 
afirmative. In the present passage, ovx elww is this preceding negation, 
negatived by ef 82 4. We may add as a familiar example, Luke iv. 26. 
érépovs—the Athenians. tay viv Svrev. The members of the Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy. pao is to be connected with roetoOa:, ‘ rather to 
make for themselves.’ So Kriig. But Poppo prefers érépous uadrov, ‘alios potius.’ 
(b.) &wdywou—' withdraw the forty ships,’ ch. 26. aporépov K.T.X. 
—‘ But before this were done, it was not fair that the others, sc. Epidamnians, 
should be undergoing a siege, while themselves were going to law.’ atrots— 
‘the Corcyreans and Corinthians.’ Gdll. understands it of the Corinthians 
alone, and T, K. A. agrees with him, ‘ for if the Corcyreans are included, they 
are engaged on both sides.’ In this case we should have expected opis, and 
the objection is absurd, for the Corcyreans must have been included, if the Co- 
Tinthians were, else it would appear that the latter went to law with them- 
selves. érotpor 52 clvar.. . owrov8ds St woufoacbar. At first sight 
it is obvious to expunge the second 5¢, which Pop. has accordingly done, and 
rendered the whole ‘ paratos vero etiam sese esse hdc conditione fadus facere ut 
suo utrique loco maneant.’ Against this it may be urged, as Kriig. has done, 
that no MSS. sanction the cancelling of 5¢, and that the words might imply the 
existence of other proposed conditions of peace, beside that here mentioned. 
Kriig. accordingly makes both éroipo: elvac and orovdas 5¢ rovjoacGac dependent 
upon an &\cyor, to be supplied from dvréAeyor, and to this Aeyor we may at- 
tach the force of éxéXevov. [See note on Sheppard’s Theophrastus, in voce.] 
“They professed to be ready to do so (sc. dixdferPar) also upon the condition of 
both parties remaining as they were [status quo'ante], and that they would make 
a truce so long as the arbitration continued.’ Arn., who would also retain the 
34, attempts to explain it, as though fromoe elvar Gore péveewmEroipor elvac 
pévew: but there is reason in the objection [T. K. A.] that although éroiuo, like 
many similar words (especially ixavés) might well be followed by dove, yet the 
insertion of dugorépous as the subject of efvac renders that impossible here. In 
other words, éroiuds elus Sore rolro wovety is correct: Erowds eluc Wore éue xal 
oé roiro rove’y is not so. Peile thinks the difficulty may be removed ‘by con- 
struing ¢rotuo: elvac in the same sense as €0é\ew, and that they were ready also 
in the terme that (i.¢. to agree that) both parties shall remain as they were, and 
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. make a truce’—dore in fact extending over the whole sentence, in which dé can 
by no means be spared.’ For the usage of &roiuos I would compare Soph. Antig. 
v. 264, Fuev & Erocwor xal pvdpous alpew yepoty x. 7. X. 


CHAPTER X XIX.—(a.) wAhpes—‘ fully manned.’ Kriig. remarks that 2)7- 
pets, wAnpody, wAnpwuara, were regular technical terms for the manning of ves- 
‘gels either with marines or soldiers. twpotéwWavres tpdétepov. This is 
usually explained as a pleonasm; but needlessly for powéuwew is the common 
-word, technically employed for the solemn conduct’ of a procession, envoys, 
.&c. Kriig. says the po has a local not temporal force, and is found in wpoévas, 
apoépxerGat, meaning out, away (Germanicd ‘ent’). Cf. iii. 100, 1; i. 29, 2; iv. 30, 
3; 78, 13 in. 1. SvoxiAlous. We heard of 3000, ch. 27. Probably no 
‘more could be got ready in time. The Scholiast’s explanation is, that through 
: contempt of the Corcyreans, 1000 were left behind. Not a very likely thing. 

(b.) Eeb—avres . . . drvoxebacravres. Considerable doubt has been felt as to 
what these two operations severally denote. The first, as applied to old vessels, 
apparently not sea-worthy, must imply the most. Indeed the latter probably 
refers merely to the smaller gear and tackling which every ship required before 
‘coming out of dock,’ as we should say; éwicxeudfew then would correspond 
to ‘rigging and fitting out.’ Cf. vii. 24. The gevtavres has been supposed to 
indicate the operation of ‘ undergirding’ with ropes, for the purpose of holding 
the timbers together. That this was often done we know from Acts xxvii. 17, 
Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, inter alia. And Arnold says that the operation was found 

: effectual with the Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808. It wasdone, Bloom. 
-shows, by ropes from poop to prow, and not across the middle of the ship. But 
‘in this case should we not have had vrogevtayres? It is much more likely that 
-reference is made to the binding and strengthening the old ships by the intro- 
duction of fresh timbers, and the technical name for these timbers seems to have 
been f{vydpara. With this agrees the explanation quoted by Pop. from Gre- 
gorius, Cor. ad Hermogenem, iii., 7d fevéavres ras wadalas vais dyrl rot fuyuw- 
para xparivavres [Schol. Thuc. fvywpara avrais évOdvres] keira. fvywpara de 
_kadobvras 7a EvNa Ta dd TOU Tolxou THs vews mpds Tov Erepoy diarelvovTa Totxoy 
—4 Suvywpara ra gvda Ta EuBadrrdpeva rats cavlow, Wore cusetiac rds cavldas 
Tas Sinpynuévas torw Gre. 

(c.) SiépOapav. Kriig. explains drdovs éwolnoay. Hence the phrase 
means ‘ disabled,’ put ‘ hors de combat,’ i. 54, 110, ii. 2, 84. dpodoyla 
—‘ terms of capitulation.’ Cf. i. 98, ii. 107. Traparrhcacta.— 
meaning ‘to make a person come and stand beside you’—naturally passes into 
the sense of subdue, reduce. Pop. adds, ‘Supple airy» ne rovs post Epidamn. 
transponendum existimes, que est suspicio Kruegeri.’ érfAvdas— 
‘the new comers,’ called févor in ch. 26. In the next chapter they are mentioned 
as ol d\Xot, who were murdered contrary to the terms of the capitulation. 
Sfcavras Exev—having bound to keep, t.e. ‘to keep in bonds.’ The idiom is 
common enough; the verb éyew denotes continuance down to the present 
moment of the action denoted by the participle. See next ch. and ch. 38. 6. 
wapa wodt. Mr. Riddle has an excellent note explaining the usages of rapd, 
Terminalia ii. wapa signifies juxtaposition, and with the accusative motion 
terminating in juxtaposition. The ordinary meaning holds good here; the dif- 
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ficulty must be thrown upon the subject joined to it brachylogically. ‘ They 
conquered so as to attain to a great distance from their adversaries.’ So vi. 37, 
Tapa Torovrov yuyvwokw, ‘I go to the length of thinking—or so far from the supe 
position of my opponents as to think.’ vii. 71, wap’ dAlyor 4} dcépevyov 4 diréd)- 
Avyro—‘ as far as alittle from perishing—as far as a little from escaping.’ viii. 
"6, wodtis... wap eAdxioTov 5h FAGe 7d’ AOnvalwy xpdros apédecOar, ‘a city 
which attained to a very little distance from taking away,’ and similarly iii. 39, 
where see note on that disputed passage. 


CuaPreR XXX.—(a.) Aevx(ypy. What the Italians call Cap. Bianco, 
‘and the Greeks, retaining the old name, Lerkimo, or Alefkimo. The latter is, 
however, according to Leake, eight miles to the northward, Poppo. Itis ‘a 
low cape advancing into the Channel at Corfu.’ 

(b.) é’ otkov—‘homeward.’ With the gen. in the direction of an object; 
with an accusat. quite up to an object. As the latter would be the motion put 
into practice by an attacking enemy, éwi with an accusative is generally said to 
denote hostile intent. Instances are innumerable. THs yiis trepov. 
Partitive genitive, ‘ravaged some of the land.’ 

(c.) rod xpdvov rdov wAelorov. Five or six months. The battle occurred 
in the spring of Ol. 86. 2, B.o. 434; Kriig.; Others, B.c. 435. pex pt, 
The final iota is not elided before a vowel in Thucyd. Cf. Lob. ad Phryn. 
p. 13. mwepridvre TH Oépea. The reading of most MSS. is repidyre 7G 
6épet, which is usually rendered superante adhuc estate. Arnold objects that 
Gépec ‘is not used absolutely as if it were @épous, but expresses the time at 
which the thing was done; and mepidvre r@ Oéper cannot signify reliqud estatis 
parte, as Haack and Poppo translate it, for then it should be either 7q@ mepiévre 
rod Depots or TH Oper TG mwepidyrt. This may be true; but why may not the 
words mean, summer still being left—i.e. some of it still remaining over—like 
portion of a stock not yel consumed. Still Reiske’s conjecture, mepiiévri, con- 
firmed as it is by one good MS., and supported by Xen. Hellen. iii. 2. § 25, 
mwepibvre 7G évaur@ is preferable. But it must not be rendered, with the 
Schol., when the summer came round—.e. at the beginning of next summer, 
The metaphor is taken from the act of describing a circle, which, as the line 
comes round, is more and more nearly finished. Tr. as the summer was drawing 
am to aclose. Pop. reads repidyrt, but I cannot understand his proposed ver- 
sion, ‘ estate uum illa (tota) reliqua esset.’ 

(d.) Xepavos HSn—‘ when it was now winter.’ Thucyd. employs a twofold 
division of the year, xecuov and Oépos, the limits of which were somewhat un- 
defined. But the xe» may be considered to have begun about the middle of 
autumn or the fall of the leaf, and to have lasted until the weather in early 
spring was fit for military operations. See lib. il. c. 1, yéypawra: dé éf7s ws 
‘Exacra éylyvero card Oépos kal yempwva. 


CHarTzeR XXXI.—(a.) tov éviaurdéy. As we interpret the preceding ch. 
this year will be either B.C. 434 or 433, or, a8 Pop. says, from the summer of 
434 to that of 433. épyq dépovres. This seems to me analogous 
to xaeras Epepov, The dative dpy7 is just such a dative as in the old language 

‘passed into anadverb, (The junior student may be reminded that the adverbial 
forms in-7-el-ws-o, are dative terminations). Tr. bearing angrily the war 
BE 
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against the Corcyréans—i.e. regarding it with wrathful and excited feelings. 
The common yaderds dépeww—‘ eegré ferre,’ would disincline me from believing 
with Pop. that épyj ¢épovres can mean animose, magno animi ardore et impetu, 
administrantes. And it is more than doubtful that réAenov dépew can stand 
for bellum gerere. Bloom. is quite right in saying that wpodupds pépew rox 
wé\euov, Herod. ix. 18, is quite another thing. There the meaning is, zealously 
to endure the labours of the war; and so too, roy wéd\enor Scevooivro wrpodvuus 
olcew. Thuc. iv. 21. . 

(b.) wal. ... Foav ydp «.7.A..... Sofev. This parenthesis is more in 
the style of Herodotus than our author ; but Thucyd. repeats the same formula, 
iii. 7o, iii. 107. Neither in this case, says Kriig., nor in that of 4\\d ydp, 
should we place a comma after the first word. tvorrovdou would naturally 
govern a dative, but signifying as it does ‘members of the same confederacy,’ it 
becomes virtually a substantive, and is constructed like one. So some verbs 
change their original character and construction, cf. note on ii. 69, dpyupodoyaos. 
duploxerbat, N. B. mid. voice—‘ procure for themselves,’ as éceypddavro is ‘ got 
themselves enrolled,’ cf. i. 33, 3 aperBevodpevor. Perhaps the force of 
the future is—‘ with the intent of managing the matter by an embassy.’ Pop. 
(larger edition) conjectures mpeoBevduevor. But, says Kriig., perhaps mpecBet- 
e7@ac means the actual discharge of ambassadorial functions, as orparevecOas 
does with reference to those of a soldier, and woA:revecOaz those of a citizen 
I suppose he means that the present would not be used unless to describe 
ambassadors in discharge of some actual duty. Whereas here we have merely 
the general mention of the office in which they appeared. an 
airav eiploxerOar. By contrasting this with éx adrjs Iedorovrjoou at the 
beginning of the chapter, it will be seen that in such cases dméd denotes a much 
less intimate relation with the object spoken of than is implied by éx. For 
a7d is simply ‘coming away from a thing’—éx properly ‘coming out of, and 
‘being derived from it.’ Hence the former is used where there is uncertainty, 
the latter where there is none, as in a somewhat curious passage, Eurip. 
Hipp. v. 759, 60. 

h yap an’ dudorépwr, F 

Kpnolas éx yas ducopus Erraro, 
which is translated—‘ vel enim ab utraque parte, vel certe ¢ Cret& proficiscens.’ 
Cf. note i. 128. 


CHAPTER XX XII.—(a.) rpovderopévyns. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
consider that there is any Zeugma in the construction of this participle, though 
it has a slightly different application to the two nouns—when neither benefit nor 
alliance is previously owing to them, i.e. when they have done nothing upon 
which to found a claim for a return of favours, or for alliance. Cf. Herod. v. 
82, % &xOpn 4 wpooperouévn és *A@nvalovs. This example might perhaps 
induce us to write the word without a Crasis. But Kriig. shows that in Attic 
Greek, the cases where Crasis does not take place, are occasioned by the fact 
that the simple verb begins with an aspirate, as in mpoopay, wpoétu. 
pédvora piv and ef S& pA denote, as usual, the best and most desirable course, 
and what is next best—should make tt appear that they ask what is even expe 
dient, but failing this, that they ask at least what ie nat prejudicial. 
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déva5i8dfar. The preposition conveys the notion of going back. Hence in such 
cases it seems to mean to explain from first principles—i. e. fully and satisfactorily. 
xapwv. This of course may be rendered two ways—that they (the speakers) 
will retain a lasting sense of the obligation. In favour of this it may be said 
that tfovew in this case retains the same subject as déovra:. Or again—that they 
(those addressed) will have the gratitude felt towards them an everlasting possession. 
This seems to give a better and more usual sense to BéBaco», cf. iii. 37 b, note. 
(b.) exvpa rap&eoGar—get these points clearly established for you—i.e. by our 
explanations. This is one of the cases where the Germans, by the use of the 
auxiliary verb lassen, come nearer to an exact expression of the force of the 
middle voice than we can do. reréxnne kK. 7.A. Translate—‘now it 
has come to pass that the self-same practice ts both in respect of you (i.e. as it 
must seem to you) 80 far as regards our request inconsistent, and as concerns our 
own interests at the present crisis inexpedient.’ The awkwardness arises from the 
apparent tautology of xpds buds and és xpelay. But there is a distinction be- 
tween the use of the prepositions, though a somewhat subtle one. They are 
often found interchanged in MSS. A case occurs in Theophrastus [ch. ii. .p. 
64 ed. Sheppard] where I have quoted els dwxéas ws wpds cuppdxous éxopedere, 
observing that here els seems to mean turning the eyes in the direction of the 
object, while rpds gives a notion of some dependence placed upon, or aid expected 
from it. In general terms we may say that e/s denotes the more vague and 
abstract relation, pds the more positive and practical connexion. I find that 
Peile’s notion coincides with this. He translates wpds tuds, ‘apud vos,’ és 
xpelay, quod attinet ad. He says és Thy wh\w—‘urbem versus’ expresses motion 
in the direction of, or towards the City, though the moving body may not 
actually enter it. But pds rhv réduy, ad urbem, can only mean motion continued 
up to the city. He also calls attention to St. Johni. 1. It is, I think, clear, that 
arpds Tov Gedy denotes a much more intimate relation than és rév Ocdv. . . . Cf. ch. 
102, fuppaxlay mpds atrovs. See Soph. Ajaz, v. 1018, rpds ovdev és Epi Ouprovpmevos. 
(c.) wephorykey hatvopévn— ‘ has come rownd to approve itself,’ or ‘turned out 
evidently to be.’ This seems antithetical to rer’ynxe dévupopoy (6r), and this 
may cause the construction with a participle of which Kriig. says he knows no 
other instance except the imitation in Dionysius Arch. vi. 43. weptéorneer 
% Soxoica yar mpdvoa lila xpos éxdrepoy pépos dwrexGelay depoulvy. But see 
note on ruxévrwy, ch. 120. cwhpoctyn denotes ‘quietude,’ a re 
tiring and modest spirit, as distinct from a forward and presuming one. It is, 
says Kriig., dwpayyoovvy as distinct from roduxpaypoovrn. 
(d.) kata pévas. This is one of the formule where Kriig. thinks polpas was 


originally supplied by the mind. péyas 6 xlvSuvog. Probably this 
is the danger to Athens herself, which they proceed to enlarge upon by way of 
argument, ch. 33 and 36, pi pera kaxlas, SdEns 52 padrov apaprig. 


It is quite plain that to take these words in the common grammatical way 
with roA\uG@per, makes nonsense. They have therefore very generally been con- 
nected with drpaypoctvyn only—‘ a quretude not associated with anything vicious, 
but rather originating in an error of gudgment.’ This I always thought was to 
put a great strain upon the collocation. Surely Thucyd, would have made 
gome combination with the article, ¢.9. r7 uh werd xaxlas dxpaypootry K.T. 2. 
I, have therefore ever translated the words as generally modifying the whole 

Pe | : 
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statement—‘And there is excuse for us, if in a case where there was no ul inten- 
tion, but where we were rather influenced by an error of policy, we now venture to 
act in direct contradiction to our former quietude,’ or, we may say, ‘ without 
any sinister intention now, but owing to a previous error of judgment,’ as how- 
ever it was not their present, but their previous conduct which was regarded 
-with so much suspicion, I prefer the former. This, which was certainly quite an 
independent view, is confirmed by Kriig., who has—‘if we, not from malice, 
but rather from a defective judgment ; adding that the defective judgment is 
not connected with the present application for aid, but with their previous 
isolation. Poppo’s interpretation is slightly different. J is reasonable for us to 
contradict our former practice, if we do it, not for any sinister object, but because 
we have been deceived in our expectations, making 5ééns duaprig, equivalent to 
Sri 5bEns Hudproper. 


CuaPrer XXXIII.—(a.) 4 Evvruxla rhs hperépas xpelas. ‘ The conjuncture 
of our request,’ sc., with the existing circumstances. For éuyruyla Kriig. refers 
to ili. 82, 2, 112, 5; Vv. Il, 3; Vi. 54, I. xara0hoecGe, The old 
reading xardOnoGe is, as Arn. says, barbarous. There can be but little doubt 
that this trifling correction ought to be accepted, first because woijoeobe 
has gone before, and secondly because ws y catching the transcriber’s eye might 
so readily have made him hesitate about writing the future indicative. We 
must understand the verb again with ws dy, so that the whole will be xara6yj- 
geabe ws ay pddctora xardbocbe—‘ Ye will store up as much as you possibly can 
store up.’ 

(b.) tle edrrpagfla omraviwrépa, el. The absence of the conjunction 4 is 
variously accounted for. Pop. refers to Matthies, § 450, and Hermann ad 
Eurip. Alc. v. 890, rl yap dvipt xaxdv petfov, duapreiy mioris dddxou ; where 
.the infinitive is as a genitive, sine articulo. The genitive of the pronoun is 
generally expressed as in Agam. v. 63, rl yap yuvatkt Trotrou déyyos Hdioy Spa- 
xeiv, dvipa widas dvoitat; The present seems to me a somewhat similar case, 
travrns being implied. What could be more rare good fortune than if, &c., is 
of course the regular way of speaking. But expressing ourselves less accu- 
rately we might say, What piece of good fortune could be more rare! if the very 
power presented itself, d&c., or, inverting the expression, ‘Jf the very power 
which we wanted presented itself voluntarily, what piece of good fortune could 
be more rare ?’ és tots woddots adperhy—‘ bringing with it in the 

_eyes of the world (apud populum) the reputation for courage.’ Such is the force 
of dper}. Cf. with Arn. ii. 45, and with Kriig. iii. 58, Soph. Phil. v. 1420, and 
xaxla, iii. 61. 1. gépew és is, as Pop. remarks, properly perferre ad, but 
Tacitus has ‘ Fama im posteros.’ But is not this renown reaching to posterity ? 
mpd wokhav xpnpatrov. Cf. Herod. i. 86, roy dy éyw maot rupdvvowt mpoerl- 
pnoa peyddwy xpnudrwv és Aéyous éNOeiv. éXlyous 84. Whether 
5 be an intensified form of dé, or an abbreviated form of 757, cf. ch. 1 b, we 
arrive at much the same meaning. In the first place, it indicates that the mind 
pauses and dwells upon some point of contrast with what has gone before: in 
the latter, it indicates that the mind has at last reached a point upon which it 
jay pause and dwell. It therefore gives emphasis and intensity to any word 
with which itis combined. od)ol 54, ‘full many:’ ddriyos 54, but few indeed / 
sapaylyvovra.—‘ present themselves before the persons to whom they apply.’ 
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(c.) Sv’ Svarep. Here 84 with an accusative as occasionally, through thé 
influence or agency of which. yopns apaprave—‘ he misses, errs in his 
judgment.’ ‘A metaphor from archery,’ Bloomf. and T. K. A. But if this be 
true, yvduns is surely the object aimed at, not the instrument for reaching it ; 
the target, not the arrow, and, therefore, ‘judgment’ should not be 
spoken of as the instrument in operation. It is rather ‘he fails to hit upon a 
right judgment.’ On this use of yvwpn, as ‘a right opinion,’ cf. Soph. Ajaz, v. 
163, ToUTrwy ywwpas wpodiidoxeww. bdéBy ro dperépm. The posses- 
sive pronoun for the gen. of the personal, and here the objective genitive— 
‘fear of which you are the object,’ so a little below és rhy tuerépay émcxelpnow. 
wokennoelovras—‘ on the ‘qui vive’ for war.’ Let the junior stud. notice these 
verbs desiderative, formed from the first fut. act., by changing -w into -ew. Cf, 
drradddieev, i. 95. 4; ili, 84. 1; wapaddcecev, iv. 82.2; EvyuBdoeer, viii. 56. 
33 vavpayrjoesev, vill. 79. 3, Pop. They correspond to the Lat. verbs in -urio, 
formed from a supine. TpoxatahapSdavovras. This seems to me a 
military metaphor, seizing upon us as an advanced post from which to prosecute 
their attack against you. Such, at least, is the force of the word, Xen. Anab. i. 
0. 6, and ch. 57 ¢. Svoty p0dcat apdaprooww—may not fail in both points 
at once, or, that they may make sure of securing one or other of two things, either 
to damage us, or strengthen themselves. There is some awkwardness owing to 
the condensed form of the expression. Hermann (de Ellips. p. 142), has ex- 
panded it, 4 ro POdoar quads xaxdoa, } rod opas atrods BeBawoacba. He 
compares Soph. Elect. 1320, ovx dy Svoiy #uaprov x.7.. Poppo’s remark is 
‘ dvoty pendet ex dudprwow, et POdoa: propositum est, quia ad utrumque inci- 
sum, 4 xaxdoar 4 BeBawoacGa: pertinet, atque adjunctum habet infinitivum ut 
ili, 82. Cf. Matt. § 553,’ t.¢., not miss both points, viz., to secure beforehand the 
damaging, &c. Kriig. takes it as we have done, dudptrwow POdoat Svotv. Simi- 
larly in rpidv radv peylorwy tvugopdy, dévvecias 4 wadaxlas # dwedelas, i. 122, the 
use of the disjunctive conjunction proves that tpi» must also be taken disjunc- 
tively, ‘one of these three misfortunes,’ There is a similar passage, Dem. de 
Cor. § 166, xwpls 5¢ rovrwy Svoly xpynoluow ob diapaprioerOar. Shilleto, ad 
locum, rightly observes that it was a mistake of the earlier commentators to 
propose the insertion of évés or Oarépou, and adds, in an affirmative sentence we 
must say, ‘to fail in one of two things,’ but in a negative, not to fail in both : 
things obviously implies to succeed in one or the other. 

4 

CHAPTER XXXIV.—(a.) paSérwcay. ‘This form appears to have been: 
Archaic, for it is often found in laws, as Demos. 21. 8,94, and Ausch. i. 12, 35.3 
It was not, however, rejected by the Attics, as may be seen from xodac@jrweay, : 
Thue. iii. 39, wapadauBavérwoay, Xen. Cyr. vii. 2, 14, xpwécOwoav, Hell. i. 9, 
23, and many others. It was avoided by the Trageedians,’ Kriig. 
éxmépwovrar. The nominative is, of course, Amotxot, contained in dworxla. 

(5.) wpoxdnPévres—‘ challenged to decide the matter by law.’ See ch. 28. 
pere\Oetv—to follow up—go through with—prosecute, cf. riywwplacs werlovres Tots 
adcxobvras, iv. 62. Kriig. quotes also rewplg peredOeiy rovrous, Aischin. i. 12, 
35. mapaiyerGar—led aside from the right path by trickery. 
éx rot ebOéos. These words seem to be opposed to dmrdry, so as to signify 
‘ whether they cloke their object under any false pretence, or whether they prefer 
their request directly.’ So Arnold, after Heilman and Giller; and Kriig. seems 
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to coincide. But I cannot help thinking that this is negatived by the existence 
of re after Seouévors, which surely could not be employed to introduce, as they 
say, an idea antithetical to dwdry ; for, according to every view of te, it intro- 
duces not what is antithetical, but what is epexegetical to that which goes 
before. I understand it to mean—and not forthwith at once (i.e. without reflec- 
tion) render assistance to them for the asking. Here the last clause deoudévos re 
x. T. d. is epexegetical, as it more fully sets forth the nature and result of the 
déxdry mentioned in the first. Had the antithesis, for which Popp. and others 
contend, existed in the words, surely we should have had de, and not re. See 
the notes, ch. 4 a; 25 c; iii. 51d. pi troupyety are, says BI., to be taken 
as a single term, expressing a single idea, as of pyul, and therefore od is not 
required, as Poppo would insist. For this sense of é« rod et@éos see Herod. 
ii, 161 (quoted in Bl. note) dwréornoay éx rijs lOetns, and iii, 127; ix. 37. 


Cuarrer XXX V.—(a.) rds AaxcSaipovlww orovSds—i.e. the thirty years’ 
truce (cf. i. 115). Remark the objective genitive. ‘Miller (Dorians, i., p. 
214) says that the defensive treaty with Corcyra engaged in a war with its mother 
country was, according to ancient Greek principles, wholly unlawful and un- 
just.’ T. K. A. Miiller says 80 of the war itself, not of a treaty with those 
engaged in it, which is not precisely the same thing. His idea of the meaning 
of the article referred to is, that, ‘states not included in the alliance may join 
whichever side they please, by which means they come within the treaty, and 
the alliance guarantees their safety. But if a state already at war with another 
state, party to the treaty (€vowovdos) is assisted, a war of this description is like’ 
one undertaken by the confederacy of the assisting state.’ TPOKEl- 
pévns—proffered, lit. put before you for your acceptance. Portus tr. presentt. 
adpnrat yap tv owovSals. ‘For it has been laid down in the treaty, whatsoever 
Grecian state is not in alliance anywhere may betake itself to either of the two 
leading parties it chooses.’ The language is somewhat elliptical. Pop. expands 
it thus, éfeivar é\Octv wap éexelvous, wap’ dworépous dy edOeiy rTév 
moreov frig pydapod Evppaxel—dploxynrar. The verb dpéoxecOa: is followed 
dativo rei, e.g. i. 129, 3; ii. 68, 2, and occurs absolutely dca 7d uh dpéoxecOat, 
v. 44; but does not take an infinitive after it. For cmoydais sine articulo, see 
ch. 8 a. 

(6.) ep§ovor—‘ exclude,’ according to Lobeck’s rule. (Ajaz, 753), elpyo, 
includo ; elpyw, excludo. T, K. A. has a profound remark. The pupil, as an 
artificial help, may observe that when it signifies to exclude, the breathing is 
turned out, but turned in when it signifies to include. - ira. This as it 
stands is either a very singular asyndeton, equal to ‘quid enim,’ what then? shall 
they,’ &c., which, as Engelman says, is very suitable for the expression of indig- 
nation, or it is an error for xdva, or we must, with Kriig., read et re. In this 
case the ve couples the clause to the previous el. ‘’Tis hard indeed tf these shall 
be permitted, &c., and if they shall regard it in the light of a wrong,’ &c. rlbecOal 
tt & rui—‘ to place a thing in the category of another.’ 

- (c.) ob Saws koAvral. It is generally considered a sufficient account of 
this idiom to say that it resembles the Latin ‘non modo,’ for ‘non modo non.’ 
But this explanation of ‘non modo’ has been shown by Mr. Long and others to 
be incorrect. See Long on Cesar. Bell. Gall. ii. 17, ‘quo non modo intrari, 
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ged ne perspici quidem posset.’ The confusion, he says, arises from translating 
‘non modo,’ ‘not only,’ whereas it means ‘not so much as,’ and he renders the 
words—‘ into which there was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not even 
of seeing through them.’ The best way of rendering the idiom seems to me to 
be—‘not to speak of the first case.’ And similar is the force of ody drws in 
Greek: Sxws is properly ‘how,’ t.¢. it is ws in its dependent form, the form 
which rws takes when it depends upon some verb, expressed or understood, and 
therefore oty Srws is ‘I say not how,’ &c., and we must translate such phrases 
as the present accordingly. ‘Zo say nothing of hindering them, you will even 
permit,’ éc., obx Srws Epvyev, GAN ovdde Erpecer—‘to say nothing of running away, 
he was not even frightened ;’ and similarly without a negative in the second 
Clause. otx Sxws rods wodeulous érpéyavro of “EAAnves, dAAd cal Thy xdpay 
éxdxwoay, ‘To say nothing of routing the enemy, they also ravaged their territory.’ 
See note on the same idiom, iii. 42. wpocdaBelv wepidperOar. Kriig. 
rightly calls attention to the distinction between the infinitive and participle with 
these verbs, cf. ii. 18. 3, wepudety adrhy runbetcay. The first states the case as a 
conception, the second as a fact. kote rods pic8oddpovs. The con- 
jecture picbopoplas is quite unnecessary, ‘to put a stop to the mercenaries,’ means, 
of course, ‘to put a stop to levying them.’ Krig. quotes—olxo@Odpov yap dvipa 
xwhtec yu}. Eurip. Stob. 67, 8. xaQ’ re Gv wacOfire. ‘ Poterant 
enim modice, poterant clanculum, non aperte nec magnis viribus Corcyreis 
opitulari.’ Haack. Perhaps the words are meant to suggest the practicability of 
some clandestine aid. / feav. It is not easy to see how Popp. can 
suppose the imp. capable of meaning, ‘were and still continue to be.’ Some 
consider that fica» is inexplicable, and conjecture el/ot. Goll. rather strangely 
understands it asa sort of short caustic sneer, ‘erant? nonne etiamnum sunt? 
& very characteristic version. Kriig., after Kampf, says the speaker refers to 
i. 33, and renders—‘ are as we have seen’-—as we have said. Or might the im- 
perfect here resemble the Eng. ‘ were,’ for would be, tr. ‘in which case owr enemies 
were the same,’ cf. infra, c. 37 c, é&jv abrots for éfjv ay atrois. Cf. the Lat. 


erat. ‘Tempus erat dapibus sodales.’ arlorus—here ‘the means of 
producing or assuring good faith,’ as in Arist. (Rhet.) it is ‘the means of pro- 
ducing conviction.’ Tovs peracravras. The Corcyreans themselves, 


as Popp. says. But this does not much help the argument, for damage done to 
them need not affect the Athenians: besides, in this case we should have anti- 
cipated some word denoting to punish, rather than BAdya:. I suspect an error. 
Engelman explains the argument thus. The capacity of the Spartans to punish 
us for joining you, is the surest guarantee for our remaining faithful to your 
alliance: for if we fall off we are at once at their mercy. This is ingenious and 
may be Cornett: Kriig. I see has conjectured ras peracrjoavras—t.e. ‘you if 
you reject us.’ xal vauruciis x. 7. A. Notice the collocation of the article, 
equivalent to 7 éuzpaxla, } Sldorat, vauTiKh obra—sieoleny vauTix? is, of course, 
_S being proffered in the shape of a naval one.’ day... Qe. These infini- 
tives are governed by d:adépes understood, Haack. ; by guudépet, contained in obx 
épola % ddXorplwois, which is equivalent to oty déuolws Euupéper. Arn. ; by xpdricréy 
dort, latent in udduora uév. Kriig. Burgess supposes det has fallen out before ei. 


CHaPtER XXXVI.—(a.) yooro 7d pav Sess atrod. Most annotators 
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explain this passage, but there is no real difficulty. ‘Let him understand that 
this cautious fear of his, if backed by such strength as would accrue from our 
alliance, is more likely to alarm the enemy ; while his confidence in his security 
as a faithful observer of the treaty, if he refuse to accept our alliance, being 
powerless against his enemies in force is less likely to inspire them with alarm.’ 
7d dediés is exactly equivalent to our participial substantive, and is therefore 
well rendered by A., ‘his being afraid.’ Cf. rd dpycfduevor, ii. 59. 2; 7d Oupov- 
pevoy, vii. 68. 1. The gist of the passage lies in the fact that doPijcov is made 
the predicate of rd dedtés, a piece of false taste into which the fondness of Thuc. 
for antithesis betrayed him. It would have been more worthy of the Sophists, 
as Kriig. seems to suggest. This passage has been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Donaldson to exhibit the difference between the use of the participle as an 
bvoua and as a phua. ‘tuudépovra, mecOdpuevos, Exov, poBjaov, Se~amévor, by, 
loxvovras, and écduevoy, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent to 
infinitive moods of the same tense, while 7d dedids and 7d Oapcody are subjects, 
or equivalent to noun substantives.’ Though Dr. Donaldson’s nomenclature, 
so far as regards the terms in which he expresses predication, is open to some 
question, few things will better repay the labour of the younger student than 
a careful perusal of New Cratylus, § 300—306. See note, ch. 49 d. 

&8efo-repov. The active meaning of this, too, Kriig. ascribes to its antithetical: 
position. I certainly remember no similar instance, except that which he 
quotes, ddees Séos Sedlevar, Plato, Symp. 198 a. 

(b.) 8cov of wapovta—‘all but present.’ So in Latin, ‘tantum non.’ Kriig. 
quotes ii. 94. I, iv. 69. 3, v. 59. 5, Vili. 26. I. perd peylorov 
_ katpav—‘ 7s made a friend of, or an enemy in conjunction with the greatest op- 
portunities’—i.e. the greatest opportunities for good or evil are involved in your 
decision to accept or reject us. 

(c.) rhs Iradlas... wapdmAov xelrar. The first is the objective genitive, 
depending upon wapdm\ov. With respect to wapd)ov itself, cf. Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, ch. iii. note on Oedrpov. ‘ Analysis shows that the genitive ex- 
presses the antecedent notion from which any other notion may be conceived to 
flow ; that this antecedent notion may have reference, as to several other things, 
so to locality or position; that adverbs and adjectives conveying such a notion 
take a genitive of that from which the notion arises—in reference to which, 
that is to say, they do denote position or locality.’ The note proceeds to ex- 
amine Thuc. iii. 92 (which see), i. 26; Herod. vi. 116; Gdip. Tyr. v. 345; 
Heraclide v. 214, &c. Cf. note on dpyfs diaxetoOa, i. 75. N.B. We have the 
compound, not the simple ods, as the Greeks seldom ventured upon anything 
but coasting voyages. vd tvOévSe, sc. vaurixby—‘ to convoy our 
‘marine in this part of the world to those regions; as waparéumew, ‘to convoy,’ 
is said of one who assists another in reaching his destination, so here it is meta- 
phorically applied to a port which materially assists vessels in the prosecution 
of their voyage. Bpaxvtatry. Kriig. translates—‘ By the following 
very brief summary which embraces the whole and every particular, you may learn 
not to give us up to our enemy,’ and this seems to give the force of the colloca- 
tion. tots Eupact «.7.A. is in apposition to Bpaxurdry. 

(d.) tpla pev Svra. ‘ Repete mente ay udbore 8. udOere,’ Pop., who sub- 
joins ‘sed ne participium obstet non discendi verum reputandi notione,’ Yet even 
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then there is something extremely unnatural in the language. I have re- 
garded it as an instance of the nominativus pendens—‘there being but three 
navies,’ then place no full stop (as Pop.) at KopwAlwy; and read rovrwy 6¢—if I 
say of these, &c. Kriig. supposes that the construction becomes ‘ anakoluthisch’ 
from bringing the nev and dé into stronger contrast—or would read KopwAlwy 
ad ruvde elf. . . ra Sho: as in fractions we have the article, for any given part 
becomes definite. treloor vavol tats tperépars—‘ with your fleet 
more by owrs’—i.e. ‘increased in number by the amount of vessels which we 
bring.’ I suppose Kriig. prefers this, for he explains it in his note as the dif- 
ferential dative like ré\Aw and éAlyw, and quotes rots rotovros Kaxots mhelw 
kaprotra, Plat. Rep. §79, c. In his text, however, he prints tywerdpats, which 
I cannot help thinking the true reading—‘ with your navy, which will then be 
more numerous than theire;’ or reading tyerépais—‘ with our united navy, 
which,’ &c. 


CuaPteR XXXVII.—(a.) tva doarlorepov mpoadihre— that you may 
be more certainly acquainted beforehand,’ Arn. ; rather, ‘ more securely,’ for dopa- 
Aéorepoy refers to security against making a slip, or being tripped up, and 
dogarelav, St. Luc. i. 4 has a cognate sense. dflwowv,—xpelav. In 
the first, the idea of the right, or worthiness of those who ask to receive their 
request, is prominent. Hence it nearly is ‘claim.’ In the second, the promi- 
nent notion is necessity, it is accordingly ‘ want.’ pi} ddoyloras 
émrdonoGe—‘ not reject them without having a reason to give for it,’ I cannot 
accept T. K. A.’s note, ‘uh ddcylorws are to be taken together =non incon- 
sulte,’ cf. ch. 21 a. 

(6.) gaol 8. Kriig. reads 54, I suppose because what follows is not a 
statement in any way contrasted with the preceding. SéEacPar— 
‘as a preterite, T. K. A. But Ido not suppose Thuc. would have used the 
same word in a future and preterite sense within a few lines. Both have the 
same genuine aorist sense, and refer to the general principle of receiving alliance 


at all. See Appendix. él xakovpyla—‘ for knavery,’ ‘ mal-prac- 
tices.’ Cf. i. 102. éxl denoting the object, ¢.e. motive of an action, need not. 
have called for much elucidation. £>ppaxov—because the fewer to 
share, the more booty to divide. o¥St pdptupa. ‘Lege ore,’ 


Dobree. ‘This is, I think, a true correction, and greatly improves the sense of 
the passage,’ Arn, I must venture to differ. Arn. did not see that ovde is, ‘and 
so not, and consequently not a witness either.’ This at least is, I think, the mean- 
ing, though the editors appear to overlook it. . otre wapaxadotytes 
alo xtverGai—xnot to be put to the blush by having to call others in—t.e. such as 
would become witnesses of their knavery. It would be scarce worth while to 
notice this, had not some (Pop.) supposed that Thuc. meant, ‘to have to blush 
for the rejection of their application,’ to which Owen and T. K. A. seem to in- 
cline. abrapkyn Slow Kepevn— ‘their city, lying in an independent 
(i.e. requiring nothing from others) position, gives them the opportunity of being 
rather judges in their own case of the damage they may have done to any one, 
than that judges should be (as elsewhere) appointed by mutual agreement.’ Or we 
may make it rapéxec avrovs ylyverOat Sixacrds, waAdov } xara EvvOjKas dy eye 
yovro, instead of having d:cacrds understood as the subject of ylyvecdat, In 
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this case, card tuvO4xas will mean, judges, more than could have been the case 
had they joined a league, according to the terms of such league. Thad always in- 
clined to thie interpretation, and now see that Kriig. approves of it. Another 
is adopted by Kampf, which was indeed given by Goll. in his first ed., z.¢. 
xara, tuvOyxas ylyvecOa: are taken in close connexion, makes them rather judges, 
&c. than makes them enter into the confederation. Sa rd «7. A— 
Because, with less going forth than all other men, they more than all others re- 
ceive the rest of the world into their harbour, putting in of necessity (or when com- 
pelled to put in) from stress of weather. The force of the various participles 
(sine articulo) is here very delicate, and may easily be wrongly given. 

(c.) wav tobére «.7.X. Several MSS. read xal rofro, which also makes 
good sense. But perhaps the other reading comes to the same thing—and 
herein have they put forward their specious abstinence—i.e. and herein consists 
their specious abstinence from alliance which they put forward as their defence, 
not namely (i.e. it is this) that they may not be compelled to join others in injus- 
tice, but that they may commit injustice all by themselves, and that wherein 
they get the mastery they may openly employ violence, and where they escape detec- 
tion they may secretly take advantage, and in the event of appropriating anything 
may not be put to the blush, sc. as there would be no allies to witness the fact, cf. 
supra. I have used the words ‘openly’ and ‘secretly,’ because I believe the 
form of the expression implies them. 1d edxperées Aowovdor is like 1d dvOpw- 
wetov xouwa@des, v. 68, and rd EtwnBes Haovxor, vi. 34. Pop. oby Wa x.7.d. the 
form of expression is compressed, and this clause is to be taken in close connexion 
with Aorovdor as its explanation—é g, and of exactly answer to each other, and 
are another illustration of the fact that where the Greeks can alter the form of 


the second expression, they will, cf. ch. 16 a. éAnwrérepo.—‘ less 
within the power of others,’ A. But qy. ‘ grasp.’ é&fv—cf. supra, 
C. 35 &. , 


CHapPTerR XXXVIII.—(a.) deotrac.— ‘have stood aloof from all connexion 
with us,’ ecarcely ‘have revolted,’ as D. See i. 25. Sud wavros—‘ from 
Are to last.’ Kriig. has, ‘not in this case only,’ which seems the real meaning. 
éxweupbec(noay. Kriig. remarks that this and similar forms occur frequently in 
Xenophon, sometimes in the orators, never in the dramatists. Saupa- 
Leor@ar—here like the Latin ‘ mirari,’ ‘to be treated with respect.’ On this and 
similar uses of the word, see note, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 72. ‘Amid the 
various colonies planted from Corinth along the coast of Epirus, the greater 
number acknowledged on her part an hegemony or supremacy. What extent 
of real power and interference this acknowledgment implied, in addition to the 
honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to say.’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 67. 

(0.) 065 émurrparebopey ixwperSs x... On this much has been written, 
more especially as there is abundant MSS. authority for érwrparevomer and 
edxperGs. If the words stand, I apprehend their meaning is, nor is it wnbe- 
coming im us to attack them (as otherwise it would have been), seeing that tt is in 
no ordinary sort of way that we are being wronged. If our attacking them is 
extraordinary, it 8 because our provocation has been extraordinary too. But 
Thuc. has said this somewhat awkwardly. We do not assatl them unbecomingly 
(.¢., unbecoming, as we admit it under ordinary circumstances to be) without 
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also being in the act of suffering extraordinary wrong from them. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, of course, a mother city fosters and protects its colony. 
Peile, who prefers the opt. értorparetoyzer, does not differ much in the general 
sense. ‘The opt.,’ he says, ‘naturally follows ov« ép0’ dx., and, like it, follows 
dijdor Sri, and that we should not now be invading them, a thing that ought not 
to be, were we not also, &c.’ Arnold’s version, ‘ without having received, &c.,’ would 
require Hiucnuévot. Pop. simply has éxxperds ut plerumque valet ‘insigniter.’ 
Kriig. more accurately, We attack them not in so extraordinary a way without, 
&c., explaining ‘extraordinary’ in so far as it was a war carried on by a mother 
against a colony. Stephens prefers ebxperds, supposing it equivalent to 
céxpocwrws, ‘with a good face.’ Eovelg wobrov is well explained 
by Bl., The power, or licence of wealth, —t.e., which enables men to gratify their 
appetites and passions, Tacit. Agric., ‘ex patern§ fortun& tantam licentiam 
usurpante,’ 


Carrer XXXIX.—(a.) fv. This is obviously a case where the relative 
is to be resolved into a demonstrative and conjunction, —e.g., d\\d Tavrnv. It 
is governed by rpoxadovpevor. Arn. quotes ii. 72, 73, 74, & mpoxadetra, though: 
this is perhaps, as G. objects, not precisely the same thing as the construction 
with a noun. Kriig. more appropriately, ras cmovids wpoxadobyra, Equit. 
v. 796. The student will do well to observe that 7dv appertains to wxpoxa)ov- 
pevov, and that the other participles ‘sine articulo’ are, as usual, only accessories 
as conditions to the predication,—‘ the man who from a ground of vantage 


and security challenges you to this.’ Adyav tTu—‘ to say some- 
thing to the purpose,’ is the exact opposite to ovdéy Adyeis, ‘you talk ab- 
surdity,’ vov is tooy... xaWlorayra. It is a question whether 


‘the equality between deeds and words,’ or ‘the equality between the persons 
themselves and their opponents’ be meant. I incline to the former, from the 
fact that Thue. is so partial to this particular antithesis. Pop. considers that 
the introduction of duolws is a sufEcient argument against this view. But may 
it not be the sort of pleonasm not unusual in such familiar phrases. ‘ Their 
acts all the same as their words,’ because it was the acts more particularly 
that the speaker had in his thoughts, and meant to say should correspond 
to (nota elva:) the words. Every one laughs at the negro’s saying, ‘Cesar 
and Pompey are very like, but specially Pompey,’ yet there is a meaning 
at the bottom of it. The second recalls the first to recollection more than 
vice versd. Stayovl{er8ar. Here again it is doubted whether a 
contest at law, or one by arms is meant. Pop. decides in favour of the latter, 
and with reason, since it seems to be explained by od wply rodcopxeiv. 

(b.) wplv with the infinitive is usually employed in affirmations; it does, 
however, occur in negations with the usage of a preposition, Thue. i. 68; ii. 5; 
vii. 50; Kriig. The difference between mply wodtopxety and mpiv éro\copxoty 
7d xWptoy, concerning which usages some discussion has taken place, appears 
to me simply the difference between a general, or generic statement, and a 
special one respecting a fact. The first is, before besieging the place, before pro- 
ceeding to such an act as besieging the place; the second, before they besieged the 
place, before they did this definite act of besieging the place, This principle is, I 
believe, correct, and of wider application, cf. xply éoBalvew, said of that 
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which never became a fact, ii. 67. Staddpovs Svras is connected 
of course with odas, but Kriig. considers that ot diag¢dpous agreeing with buds 
would be much more appropriate. 

(c.) rére wpooévar—‘ then to come for alliance.’ It is said that refer- 
ence is made to the revolt of Samos, but the whole may be general and 
indefinite. Grroyevopevor—‘ having had no part in their delin- 
quencies.’ Kriig. quotes droylyveaOac ris udxns, Herod. ix. 69. 
éyxAnpatov «.7.A.. Even Bloomf. has in his last edition given up the 
authenticity of these words. We may suppose them to have crept in from a 
summary of the arguments attached in the margin, or to be, as Ar. suggests, a 
quotation from some other author appended by the copyist in the way of illus- 
tration. Their antiquity is proved by the imitation cited from Dio Cassius, 
xli. 30. It is difficult to make anything of uévw». If the whole have any 
meaning, it must run thus,—mwdAar 8€ «.¢.A. No, but not without having long 
ago made you partners in their power, ought they now to make you partners in tts 
results; whereas, if their faults (the matters laid to their charge) are the only 
things in which you had no share, then (obrw) ought you not to share in the conse- 
quences. On xowwcavras, see Elms. ad Med. v. 793. ‘ xowWoa et kowwoacba 
diversa sunt, illud rem aliquam cum aliis communicare, hoc, rei alicujus particeps 
jeri significat.’ He does not add, as he might have done, that this difference 
flows directly from the nature of the middle voice, and may be illustrated by 
numberless other cases. Mr. Riddle (Terminalia ii.) interprets udywy apart 
From the consequences, the offences simply, and quotes Soph. El. 183, obrot col wovvg, 
Téxvov, dxos épdvn Bporay, and Antig. v. 308, obx tui Aldns povvos dpxéce. 


CHAPTER XL.—(a.) épxdpeBa—‘ we came’ =‘ we are come,’ by the rhetorical 
use of the present. T. K. A. But it seems to me there is a difference between 
Hxouev and épydueOa, and that the latter means ‘you see us now coming 
forward.’ Such a scholar as Dr. Bloomfield ought not to write in so loose a 
style as he does here. ‘épyéue6a, ‘Present for preterite,’ as often in ‘ #xw,’ 
since, as every one knows, it is because 7xw is derived from a preeterite, that it 
contains a preterite notion, or the notion of a completed action, 7xw implying 
the result of a previous ‘ coming.’ 

(b.) eb dpnrat, like ‘si’ with the indicative, assumes the hypothesis, </, as 
must be admitted, it ia specified. BotXeras is employed rather than 
dy BovAnra, owing to that tendency towards vivacity of narrative in the Greek 
writers which induces them to employ the exact words of the persons or docu- 
ment to which they refer. See 51 a. GAN’ doris ph. . . dvr’ 
elpfivys wolyoe. The difficulties which have been felt about this passage will 
best be understood from the remarks of Peile and Arnold which follow. The 
first says, I agree with Baver in thinking that the former yu? is to be taken, 
not with dwocrepwy, as most commentators have supposed, but with detrar, and 
that not merely on account of the doris uh moujoer that follows, but because, in 
fact, it cannot be taken otherwise. Since in the absolute predication, or in 
Matthie’s words, the definite denial, of not fraudulently withdrawing himself 
from another, ovx and not u} would be required. “Ooris uh implying ‘in every 
case that a man shall not,’ virtually expresses an excepted case; and it is thus 
that I understand the passage. ‘The agreement does not extend to those who go 
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to the prejudice of one of the parties, but is to be understood with this proviso 
always, that a man is not fraudulently to separate himself from another, and so 
require protection, provided also that to those who receive him, he shall not, if they 
are wise, occasion war in place of peace.’ To this I should be inclined to reply 
that Sorts uh drocrepay is not a case of ‘absolute predication,’ or ‘ definite 
denial ;’ it suggests an hypothetical case, and does not describe.a definite indi- 
vidual. It means ‘in the case of a man being found to do so,’ and being in fact 
equivalent to ef r¢s 4%, is therefore properly followed by «4% and not ovx. Mat- 
thiz’s idea is, that where the relative refers to a definite person of whom some- 
thing definite is denied, we have Sorts od, but when to indefinite persons conceived 
of collectively by the mind, where it may be in fact rendered by siquis, doris 
ph is required, cf. ch. 118. This is equivalent to the explanation above given, 
and therefore forms no impediment to the more obvious way of taking the 
passage. The treaty is framed, not for the benefit of those who betake themselves 
-to an alliance for the damage of others; but for such as, without depriving others 
of the benefit of their aid, are in want of security; and for such as will not 
turn peace into war to those who receive them, if they behave themselves, or as- 
suming that they act with discretion (cf. supra ef elpyrat) sc. of detduevor, 
This somewhat strange sense of dwocrepwy afrov &)ov is amply supported by 
Kriiger’s references, voulf{wy droca bricbev rorjoatro EOvn wdvra drocrepicev 
Baocthéws, Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 41. Pvdraxhy Xepporjoou ris mbrews dwrocrepew, 
Dem. xxiii. 3. I have ventured to give a version which seems to make ei 
owdpovoicr intelligible. Arnold, however (as I have hinted), Dale, and others, 
cannot understand it, as it occurs. ‘There is a confusion in the expression, 
and the words el cw¢povoic: have really nothing to do with the sentence as it 
is actually expressed, which is suggested, as it were parenthetically, to the 
writer's mind, but which he did not set down in words. If written at length, 
it would thus run :—‘ The benefit of the treaty was intended for such only as should 
mot involve those, who receive them, in war, as, if you are wise, you will take care 
that these men do not involve you.’ <A. 

(c.) dptverOar robrovs. Kriig.-makes judas sub. the subject of the verb, 
and rovrous object, ‘punish these, not without involving you.’ Popp. and others 
make rovrouvs the subject, and dydvvecOac the passive infin., which is more ob- 
vious, though the passive occurs Jess often than the med. voice. 

Slxatol y'tore. See Jelf, § 677. ' pév ye. Kriig. says, apparently 
for pev ydp, as ye generally stands to attract attention to some particular which 
illustrates or confirms what has gone before. T. K. A. quotes a good remark of 
Buttman’s on the distinction between the two phrases. ‘Cum quis uno argu- 
mento vel exemplo aliquid probat, potest hoc ut sufficiens adferre ; quod fit 
particulé ydp ; potest etiam significare plura quidem posse desiderari, sed hoc 
unum satis grave esse, quod fit addito ye, ‘ certe,’ ‘saltem,’’ Midias, p. 46. 

dvaxw xf, is the holding back of the hand, and not striking, henee it means a 
mere temporary truce. Kriig. remarks that except in Thuc. it is rare in Attic 
prose. For d:d ‘in a state of,’ See Jelf, § 627. 1. 3, b. Arn. thus states the 
rationale of the matter—‘ 5:4 denotes the circumstances accompanying the 
action or situation spoken of; or, more generally, whatever is interposed between 
the beginning or end of an action.’ To me it seems that as physically 5:4 would 
‘denote the course of the diameter of any spherical body ; so metaphysically it 
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denotes what is as it were central to certain surrounding circumstances, which, 
so to speak, envelope it. So Arn.’s examples. 6’ 5yXou elvac—‘ to be enveloped 
‘by confusion ;’ 5:’ dodadelas—‘ to be enveloped in security ;’ 5.’ ExOpas yéverOas 
—‘to get into the middle of a quarrel ;’ and similarly, dia wdyns EpxeoOat, ii. 
11. 2, and cf. omnino, ch. 42 c, da xewdivwv, See note 17. a. 

(d.) a xpi atrots dapbvav—‘ on the question whether tt be expedient to aid 
them.’ See supra, note on Bovderas, ch. 27 a, and 40 b. davetras yap & x... 
‘There will be found quite as many among your allies who will come over to us.’ 
Jelf, § 817, 4. abréy ria—every man for himself, cf. i. 43, and vi. 77. 
Tov vopov—you will be laying down your law against your own selves, dc. éxt 
in this sense, as in Dem. 52, 1, é¢’ spiy adrots éoéabe 7d E00s TolTo xaTecKeva- 
xéres (quoted by Kriig.) is the exact opposite to wpés, cum genitivo, pds Tap 
éxbvrwv DoiPe tov véuor rlOns. Eurip. Ale. ‘It seemed established as practical 
international law, that neither of these two great aggregate bodies should inter 
meddle with the other, and that each should restrain or punish its own disobe- 
dient members.’ Grote, vol. vi. p. 66. 


CuaPrreR XLI.—(a.) Aixaropara— pleas of justice.” See Sheppard's 
Theophrastus, Pp- 199, note upon ws wroddd wapadedowére TOY dxalwe—having 
omitted many of the pleas which he might have urged. Kriig. quotes v. 97 ; vi. 
79, 80, and other authors. The idea expressed by the words is evidently meant 
to be contrasted with dilwow xdpiros, which might be rendered—‘ a claim upon 
your gratitude.’ mpd dpas—‘ to urge tn your presence.’ 
dor emrxpiioba. The meaning of this word has been disputed. The only 
passage with which a comparison has been made is hy de yurh xduy, al éxtyped- 
pevas pddLora yuvaixes Taira roics avipdot roedor, Her. iii. 99, where the word 
refers to familiar intercourse. We may, therefore, understand it here to imply, 
‘nor on the other hand friends, 80 aa to be on a very familiar footing with you,’ and 
this seems to me established by the sense of ‘mutuality,’ ‘interchange,’ which 
_ has been proved to attach to éwi in composition. See note on ériuaxla, ch. 44 
Others have seen in the él, the idea-of ‘over and above,’ consequently 
éxixpfoGat is with them ‘abuti—to make an unfair use of you.' 

(b.) vev yap x. *. A. For the history see Herod. vi. 89. trrép 
—‘ Before,’ an uncommon usage. Kriig. It is ‘beyond’ in reference to time, 
taking the present as a stand-point. apos Tov Alywnrév mé\epov. 
See Herod. v. 85. érucparynow. A Thucydidean word. (Cf. 
‘Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 351, That the Corinthian fleet had really no right to 
arrogate the result to themselves, is remarked by Miiller, Zginetica, p. 117. 
Kriig. The American editor translates this word in a special note, ‘ victory,’ 
which is only worth observing, as it encourages a sort of inaccuracy to which 
the junior student is too prone, It is of course, as may be seen from its termi- 
nation, the means of getting the better of, cc. 

(c.) dtreplowrro: wapa 7d vixay—‘regardless of everything in comparison with 
eictory,’ &. €. all other things when placed beside victory seem as nought. This 
would be perhaps unnecessary to notice, had not Arn. translated it—‘ for the 
aake of conquering,’ and Bl. pre, or propter, for the sake of. Kriig. quotes 70 
awitvou Kareppbyyce rapa 1d aloxpdv rt vropeivar. Plato, Apol. p. 28, 
Gv «al mpdrepov exOpds G—‘even supposing him to be formerly an enemy.” 
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Kriig. ingeniously remarks that rpérepow gives to # the force of a preterite. 
‘Goll. compares the German ‘von jeher’— from an earlier period. 

7a olxeta x. 7. A.—They dispose, or manage worse, even their own affairs owing 
to the excitement of the moment, t.¢. the excitement naturally engendered by 
strife with an enemy. JD. has, less rightly I think—‘ for the sake of their 
animosity at the moment.’ See vii. 70; iii. 82; v. 32. 


Cuaprern XLII.—(a.) dv évOupnOévres. This verb (Kriig. remarks) again 
governs the genitive, vi. 60, 1, whereas the accus. most generally follows it. 
The latter case denotes that the action of the verb simply operates upon its 
object, as is the case with any other transitive; in the former it is equiva- 
lent to ¢porrifev, te. with the accus. it is to ‘consider,’ with the genitive to 
‘consider about’ a thing. vewrepds tis, T. K. A. explains as 
equal to ef res dors vewrepos—‘ each younger man,’ rather say, and tm the case 
of any one that ts younger, let him deem. éfvovre—attracted in 
number to the nearest nominative. dptverGar—‘ to requite,’ here 
in a good sense. Of. iv, 63, 2. Arn. and others explain the word at length, but 
there is no peculiarity which does not directly follow from the nature of the 
mid. voice, which the student should elaborate for himself, et rroke 
phoa—‘in case he shall go to war,’ the most simple and naked form of stating 
the hypothesis; f» rodeutoy, ‘in the event of his going to war,’ seems to me 
to be used, when reference is more particularly intended to the course of action 
then to be pursued. See the remarks on ch. 120 c. 

(b.) 75 ve ydp Eupddpow bv G@ x. r.X. For expediency most follows upon 
that course of conduct wherein a man makes fewest mistakes ; or perhaps we should 
say, ‘commits the fewest errors; for Kriig. is apparently right in saying, 
‘moralisch, am wentgsten fehlt.’ vd) pAXdov. Not, I think, here, 
‘ the future of the war’—#. e. the nature of its contingencies, though this might 
be easily supported ; but, the ‘ coming of the war’—i.e. whether it will come 


‘or no. davepdy 45y «.7.A. This is of course in strong antithesis 
to év ddavel xetrar—‘ which is already before your eyes, and not a matter of the 
future at all.’ therciv—to take a little away from—i.e. in some 


degree do away with. . For the history, cf. i. 103. 

(c.) katpoy txovre—cf. trxuv Exov, c. 36 a, ‘when possessing ee gecry of 
opportuneness’—t, e. when seasonably timed—coming i in season. 
eb ydp ph adixety. For to abstain from injuring one's equals is a safer source 
of power, than to be so excited by the prospect of immediate advantage, as to grasp 
at aggrandizement surrounded by perils. This I believe to be the general mean- 
ing of the words. t@ attrixa havépw—‘ the advantage immediately 
before your eyes’ —t.e. that of adding the Corcyrean marine to your own. 
Sd. xivSiveov 7d whéov Exew—is the taking more than our rights amidst dangers. 
rd wi. éxew is opposed to the equally abstract notion, 7d yy dduety, I cannot 
anderstand why T. K. A. should declare ‘the article is used because a parti- 
cular unfair advantage is meant.’ This is not true, and if it were, could the 
article be absent had the advantage not been particular? Neither do I seo 
why Kriig. accounts for it by a contrasted rd Ataccor, 814 xudivun, T. K, A. 
explains by ‘through,’ t.e. ‘with congas: But see supra, c. 40 b; it means 
‘guch a taking, or possession, would be ‘ enveloped by dangers,’ 
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CuapTerR XLITI.— (a.) wepurermtroxdres—having fallen into the circum- 
stances under which we ourselves at Lacedemon proclaimed the principle, that every 
man should have the chastising of his own allies—ols is governed by the participle; 
I do not think that Kriig.’s proposition éy ols is necessary. 

(b.) totrov éxetvov «.7.A. éxeivov is of course the predicate: ‘this is that 
opportunity’ —1.e. the sort of opportunity which people recognise to be the one 
in which, &c. The Aristophanic roir’ éxetvo will at once occur to the reader as 
parallel. tovatra 5é. For the corresponding yéy, see the close of 
the Corcyrean speech. 


CHaPTrER XLIV.—(a.) wal Sls. ‘Etiam bis advocatd convocatione,’ indicas 
ting, I suppose, something remarkable, though the same thing occurred iii. 36, 
7] pav wpotépg.. It seems to be doubted whether these words agree with 
huépa or éxxAnolg. The former being more familiar, is perhaps more probable; 
but it is of little importance. peréyvacav—used rather ‘sensu 
preegnanti,’ since the meaning is, ‘so altered their purpose as not to make ,’ or, as 
we say, ‘changed their minds not to make ;” equivalent, therefore, to werayvévres 
Eyrwoay. Cf, perayvavat ra wpodedoypéva, iii. 40. odlow must 
be connected with tuurdeiy, for although Matthize supposed it to be governed 
by éxé\evoy, all the later grammarians (Rost, &c.) contend that xedevdw ce trocety 
is the only legitimate construction. Evppaxla—émpaxla. That 
these words were not, in common parlance, very positively opposed, seems 
plain from the use of the first in the more special meaning of the second, v, 27, 
vi, 19; and, as Pop. observes, tdupaxos for éxlxoupos, c. 53, iii. 70. Itseems 
evident that éwiuaxla is a defensive compact, implying the obligation to aid an 
ally if invaded: guupuaxla therefore, when opposed to it, must stand for ‘ offen- 
sive alliance.’ But the truth is, that the latter became a sort of xowdy Sona, 
and was used generically for any alliance. Dr. Donaldson, New Cratylus, § 174, 
observes that the force of éri in composition, where it denotes ‘ mutuality,’ 
‘interchange,’ ‘ the running of one thing into another,’ has not been sufficiently 
noticed by Greek scholars. In this way, érmuaxla would mean ‘an alliance 
for mutual defence.’ He amply illustrates this meaning of the preposition by 
other citations. The student should consult the section. Cf. ch. 41, émcxpijobac 
and viii. 85, éraudoreplforra. dore Tots atrots «.7.A. Pop. 
remarks that this formula passed into Latin usage; at least he quotes ‘ eosdem 
amicos atque inimicos (alibi hostes) habere.’ Livy, xxix. 23, xxxv. 50, xxxvii. 
1, Cf. also iii. 75, iii. 10. 

(b.) kal &s—of course for ofrws, ‘even thus,’ 1. e. even though they were to 
reject the proffered alliance. Evyxpotev GAAfAois—to wear each 
other out by mutual attrition, or conflict, as we say. Kriig. quotes ‘ bello colli- 
dere,’ Hor. Ep. 1. ii. 7, and Pop. Isoc. Pan. c. 37; Dem. de Cor. § 19. 
tva doBeverrépors ofoiw—‘ that they might find the Corinthians and the other 
naval powers more weak when they went to war with them, should any such necea- 
sity arise.’ The dat. are governed by xatorGvras, and are in the predicate, 


CHaprerR XLV.—(a.) Séxa vats. Probably guite enough for the purpose, 
as Kriig. observes. Itis not easy to see why Pericles should be suspected of ° 
lukewarmness inethe cause, as Bloom. (ed. prior) suggests, The story told by 
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Plutarch (Pericl. c. 29), that he meant to show contempt for the Corinthians 
: by the smallness of the number, implies an unmeaning act of impolicy, absurd 
in so far-seeing a statesman. Aaxcaupdvios. Cimon, it seems, 
had six sons, to three of whom he gave the names of the nations for whom he 
_ acted as Proxenus, 7.e. Aaxedatudmos, ‘Hdetos, and Oérraos. Avétipos 
the father, as Popp. supposes, of Strombichides, mentioned in the 8th book. 
tov ekelvov te xoplov. Bloomf. explains és rt roy xwpluv éxelvwy, ‘to any of 
their places,’ and remarks that such a separation of the article from its noun by 
the governing word, or by another, though found chiefly in Ionic writers, is not 
unknown in Attic Greek, as i. 106, és rod xwWprov litwrov. But in this case rov 
stands for zivos, and the instances are not parallel. With Kriig., I doubt the 
admissibility of such a collocation in Thuc., and with him would read xwplov— 
some place among the number of those belonging to them. It is impossible to see 
what T. K. A. means by declaring that Kriig. would read és réy éxeivoy re 
xwplwy. The Schol. says Epidamnus is hinted at. 


CaarreR XLVI.—(b.) wporéufav— ‘drew near.’ Yor. 82 
Atuy «.7.A. A full discussion of the geographical difficulties here involved 
would require too much space. The student may consult Bloomf., who hus 
incorporated Col. Leake’s valuable observations. The principal points made 
out seem to be, that A.u7p» is a predicate, there is a harbour,—.e., a port called 
Cheimerium, as well as the promontory; that it is the object of the writer to 
point out the locality of Cheimerium, though he does it awkwardly; that dy 
évrds means wordy, t.¢,, the rivers; that Cheimerium is Cape Varlam ; but 
that the Port Cheimerium is not, as was once thought, to be found in the Port 
of Parga, but in the ruins discovered by Colonel Leake on the other side of the 
promontory. Bloomf. translation best explains the passage :—‘ Now there is a 
port, and above it, removed from the sea, is a city called Ephyra, situated in 
the Elezatis of Threspotia, alongside of which the Acherusian Lake disem- 
bogues into the gulf, a lake deriving its name from the river Acheron, which 
after running through Threspotia, has its outlet into it. The river also’—I 
suppose Thyamis, though Bl. omits the word—‘runs to seaward in a parallel 
direction, dividing Threspotia and Cestrine, between which rivers the 
Promontory Cheimerium juts out.’ *Etpy. This Ionic form in- 
stead of "E¢vpa is given in most texts, because the reading in the MSS. is 
Eup, and in one’Eq*upy. It appears that the grammarians declare this to be 
a word which always retained the Ionic form. But since Strabo, Steph. 
Byzant., and others employ ’Edvpa, Popp. strongly suspects the reading. The 
*Egvpn of Homer is of course Corinth, and Thuc. would not have borrowed the 
form from his writings to apply it to this town. eo, 
Kriig. prints ¢&lyot because of ii. 102, and iv. 103, but he admits that the best 
MSS. have ewe. dvexer—raises wself up, iv. §3, 3; Vii. 34, 2. 
Kriig. 


CHapren XLVII.—(a.) ZbBora—‘ The swine pastures; now St. Nicolo 
di Sivota. According to Leake, they lie five or six miles 8. of the mouth of 
the Thyamis. 
(6.) ZaxvyOlov, This seems at variance with what is said of the Corcy- 

# 
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reans, c. 31. We must therefore suppose that they had made an application 
at the same time as they sent an embassy to Athens, and were successful. See 
Pop. Ed. Maj. ey rq A welp~—.ec., the mainland close by the 
Sybota. 77 frelpy=rg xara Képxupay hrelpy, for in the time of Thucydides 
the word was not yet a proper name, Pop. See notes on iii. 54. The 
Chaonians are principally the barbarians meant. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—(a.) tprdv tpepdv ovrla—‘ provisions for three days.’ 
Kriig. compares ii, 23; iii. 1; vi. 34; and Xen. Hell. v. 3.21. This suffici- 
ently proves how little the ancient triremes were calculated for anything like a 
long voyage. as érl vavpaxlav. We have the dative, iii. 4, 
vi. 34, but this is a case where small reliance can be placed upon MSS. The 
ws, in cases like this, seems to me to indicate adherence to a common practice, 
drew up as ships are wont to do when going into action, or, at any rate, that the 
act described by the verb is compared with, and referred to a similar class of 
acts; even ws és IIeoldas Bovdéuevos orparevecOar, Xen. Anab, i. 1, 11, means 
‘such an expedition as would be organized against the Pisidians.’ T. K. A. 
explains thus: ‘ws does not perceptibly weaken the certainty of their deter- 
mination=with the purpose of engaging,’ from which one does not gain much 
information. ahéovres. Take this with xafopda, while 80 sailing, 
catch sight of. perespous, a picturesque word, as any one must 
admit, who has remarked how vessels upon the horizon sometimes seem to be, 
as it were, suspended in midair. I do not think Bl. is right in explaining in 
‘the high sea,’ and besides, ‘ the high seas’ is scarcely said in the same sense as 
‘the king’s high-road.’ Though a favourite with Thuc., it is not, as Kriig. 
remarks, employed by Herod. or Xenophon. 

(6.) r&n—here ‘divisions,’ or ‘squadrons,’ cf. ii. 81. Of cavalry, ii. 22. 
Kriig. 7d St GANo x.7.A4.—‘ Along all the rest of the line they 
themselves took place,’ or ‘ extended,’ cf. iii. 107. Pop. would rather say ‘reli- 
quum spatiwm' than ‘reliquam aciem,’ because it appears from the next 
ch. that the Corcyreans also occupied portion of the right. We must not, 
then, understand 7d @))o as entirely exclusive of the right division. 
ebdovupov xépas. Remark the absence of the article. This case comes under 
those where the article is not applied to things sufficiently familiar and definite 
not to need it,—as Bacidevs, "IcOpuss, &c. See note, ch. 8 a. So we say 
‘right,’ ‘ left,’ not always ‘the right,’ ‘the left.’ 


CHaPTER XLIX.—(a.) td onpeta. The signal was a sort of flag raised 
upon a mast or pole. The opposite term to denote the lowering of the signal 
in order to put an end to the action, is xareordo6n, i. 63, 2. The Mace- 
donians used a crimson flag for the same purpose, Plut. Philop. 6. Similarly 
among the Romans, Ammian. xxvii. 10, 9; Cesar de B. G. ii. 20; Kriig. 
xaprepd—the regular term for an obstinately-contested combat, not found, says 
Kriig., in Xenophon. otx dpolws, sc. xaprepd by a sort of 
Zeugma, not so much by the science of the parties. BI. version approved by 
T. K, A., ‘less excellent,’ ‘meritorious,’ does not seem desirable. Kriig. says, 
‘short for Big 5é, wrefouayle.’ 

(6.) wpooBdAove. Bekker prefers to wpooBdddoev, which occurs in the 
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MSS. But it does not seem necessary to alter the present, ‘ when they happen 
to lay alongside of one another,’ t.e., in the nautical sense of ‘laying a ship 
aboard of another.’ The optative of course expresses ‘ indefinite frequency,’ as 
arcéfowro infra, &rred\tovro— got clear,’ karacrayres 
épéxovro. BI. is right in saying, ‘the sense is maintained a pugna stataria,’ 
rather than D. in translating, ‘ they set to, and fought,’ it implies that they 
formed into a regular set array, like a body of infantry. SuéxmAor. 
This evolution, Bl seems to think, corresponds to the modern evolution of 
‘breaking the line’ employed so successfully by Rodney and Nelson, and the 
original suggestion of which has been so much controverted. The object of 
this is to destroy a portion of the enemy’s fleet, which is thus cut off from the 
rest. But does not the plural here indicate a single manceuvre often repeated, 
which could not be the case with such breaking the line? I should therefore be in- 
clined to accept the original explanation, that, viz., it was a breaking through 
the enemy’s line, in order by a rapid turn backwards to smash the oars, or 
sides, or stern of the opposing vessel, ii. 83, 89; vii. 36, 70. Compare Livy’s 
description quoted by Pop., ‘Libero inter ordines discursu pretervecti in 
puppim impetum dabant,’ xxxvii. 24. 

(c.) SSlores of orparnyol. Had the construction proceeded smoothly, we 
should have had al’Arrixal vijes still continued as nom. to otc Fpxor, but of 
oTpar7ryol is substituted, because they were the responsible parties in the ’Arr. 
vijes, and the real causes of the delay. Kriig. places a stop at #pxov, thereby 
making dedlores of orpar. a sort of nom. pendens. Tiv wpdppyorw. 
See i. 45. . 

(d.) ras oxnvas phyouvs. In this collocation, as in r7 Sly dwatery, iv. 
122, rats vavol xovpats, vii. 37, Tov KTUMov péyay, Vii. 70, we have what Dr. 
Donaldson calls secondary predication, and the whole is equivalent to—‘ they 
set fire to the tents, and the tents were empty.’ The idiom is of course familiar to 
every scholar ; but I have some doubt whether this mode of explaining it suffi- 
ciently points out the fact that the adjective or participle so placed contains 
the cause or condition of the whole predication: as rév dvdpa yeAdoavra éruTe 
is not—‘ he struck the man, and the man was laughing ; but, he struck the man 
because he laughed. Here I should render, they set fire to the tents as they found 
them empty. D.’s ‘burnt the deserted tents,’ may be defended by the ambiguity 
of the English idiom, but should not have been given in a version intended for 
students, as it might mislead. See more on the subject, notes on i. 36 a; 
iii, 57 a. épfipos is in Thuc. of two, and also of three terminations. 
Sifpwacav. Bl. way of accounting for the force of the prep. is probably 
correct. They searched through (8:4) and carried off, fpracay, any articles ; as 
infra, viii. 31 and 36. 

(e.) aréd—‘ from an originally smaller number,’ i.e. 110, see ch. 47, which 
even united with the ten from Athens would not equal the Corinthian fleet of 
150. Seech. 46. a&mrpopaclorws. Said properly of an act which 
required no mpéddacis to excuse it ; therefore it means more ‘openly’ and ‘un- 
hesitatingly.’ Aaptrpds, havepds. Cf. ii. 7, ‘clearly,’ indisputably, 
Kriig. cf. Xaumpd vik, vii. 55. tpyou dyero—‘ set to work,’ lit. 
held himself to it, so in German, ‘ Griff das Werk eifrig an.’ Ste 
wdxpiro. There was no longer any distinction between friend and foe. BI. illus- 

F2 
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trates by St. James ii. 4, (BI. ref. is wrong), od dtexplOnre dv éavrois, where 
the meaning obviously is—Have you not made invidious distinctions among 
yourselves ? és rotro dvayuns—‘to such a pitch of necessity,’ ‘eo 
necessitatis.’ Kriig. explains ‘to such an inevitable collision,’ comparing és 
Totro avdyxns 6 Aéyos fixe. Plat. Theat. 170, c. Compare és rotro Euppdpas, 
iii. 59. és Tobro duaruylas, vii. 86. The usage of évvérecev in this impersonal 
way is elsewhere, says Kriig., confined to the meaning equivalent to éuréBy 
There seems little authority for gvvérecov accepted by many editors. Pop. 
suggests that mdyra may be supplied to guvéwecey from duvdév. The Schol. 
understands 7a mpdypara. 


Carrer L.—(a.) rd oxddy «.t.d. ‘They did not attempt to lash fast and 
tow after them the hulls of the vessels which they happened to sink.’ The opt. 
expresses the indefiniteness of the whole : the aorist is used because there is no 
intention on the part of the writer to connote the exact time of the action of 
the verb. Entertaining those views on the nature of the aorist, expressed else- 
where, I do not attribute so much importance as others to the controversy 
maintained between Madvig and Kriiger in their Greek Grammars, whether the 
aor. optative in non-hypothetical relative clauses, be a preteritum, or no. 
Kriig. would naturally quote the present case in confirmation of his opinion 
that it is. A. directs attention to the fact that xaradtécecay only implies a 
partial sinking, or waterlogging of the ships. This is clear from Herod. viii. 
go, and from the famous case of Arginuse, where some of the Athenian com- 
manders after the action proposed riety érl ras xaradeduxvias vais, cal rods 
én’ atrav dvOpwmous. StextrAgovres is of course not used in the 
technical sense of d:éxrdovs in last ch., but simply—‘satling through,’ t.¢. the 
scene of action. 

(0.)"EXAnor «. 7.4. With reference to the naval actions in the Persian 
war—peylorn rév xpd atrijs. Cf. i. 1 a. 

(d.) wal Sorat Foav Aowwral. The cat has been very offensive to editors. But 
Pop. explanation seems satisfactory: the wAwiyo: are those which came sea- 
worthy out of action ; but beside these, ten had never been in action at all, for 
the Corcyreans had 120 triremes, see ch. 25, and of these only 110 were 
employed in the battle. Engelman, thinking this ‘very obscure,’ proposes to 

ender xai ‘viz.,’ so that rAd or and Aowral should mean the same ships. This 
use of xai I cannot but consider very dubious. He supports it by rovotrwy xal 
dxovolwy auaprnudrwr, Plato, Apol. p. 26 .A., which he says is only used to 
denote one class of auaprjyara. But I am not sure that it only denotes one 
aspect of them ; and the word rotodros, owing to its collocation in such phrases 
as Towaira Kal rapamdjora, has a particular usage which renders it impossible 
for us to quote the above phrase as any authority for such a use of xal in the 
text. Of the other reference to iii. 26, rd re wpérepov rerunpéva Kal & 7h 
éBeBraorijxe xal dca év rais rply éoBodais wapehédecrro, we can only say— 
Nil agit exemplum quod litem lite resolvit.’ 

(¢.) &rewavovicro. ‘Etsi Greci non waidva sed racdva ddew dicunt, tamen 
promiscueé rawylfw et racavxlf{w usurpant.’ Stanley ad Ach. S. C. T. v. 274. 
The MSS. here as elsewhere exhibit both. wpbpvayv, sc. drt 
pipvay éxpovovro, rowed sternward, The object of this evolution sometimes, 
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was to gain space for returning to the charge, and sometimes, as here, to present 
the least vulnerable part of the ship to the enemy. Cf. Herod. viii. 84. Thuc. 
i. 51; iii. 78; vii. 36. Kriig. cf. the military phrase éw? wéda dvaxwpelv. 
Xen. Anab. v. 3, 31. éAlyar Gpivev, ‘too few to aid.’ This sort 
of comparative usage of the positive is not peculiar to Greek. Thus we might 
say—jfew for the purpose. Cf. édlyous elvat rH orparlg ry Midwy cupBaréew. 
Her. vi. 109, and again vii. 207. See Jelf, § 666. Matt. § 448. 


Cuaprer: LI. —(a.) paddov ék tod dpavots—‘ more than to the Corinthians,’ 
éx tod dpavois—adverbially. Pop. quotes as similar cases from Thuc., éx rod 


avépou, iv. 79, éx rod rpopavods, iii. 43, and others. @avpatov 
wondered at the Corinthians backing water, as we might say. See Jelf, § 495, 
obs. 3. vies exetvar érurddoverv—as often, a transition to the words 


actually used, ‘ yonder are ships sailing up to us.’ See ch. 40 b. 
Euveoxdrafe—‘ darkness was closing in.’ 
(.) éreXeura és vinta. See note iii. 78, ended at night, i.e., lasted up to night 


and then ended, ch. 58 b. *AvSox(Sns. This is the well-known Ando- 
cides the orator, who afterwards played so prominent a part in reference to the 
mutilation of the Herme. apploavro sc. ai vies. ‘ Subjectum enim 


mutatum ex medio apparet,’ Pop. But I am not convinced that the word can- 
not mean, ‘brought their ships to moorings,’ without any such awkward change 
of subject. ai &xoor vijes Grd Trav’ ACnvav, airar. In this and some 
other passages of Thucydides, as iv. 9. 1, vi. 96. 3, vii. 41.1, the article 
seems used in somewhat an anomalous manner. I fully agree with Engelman 
that to alter the passages, as Kriig. would in this case, is futile, for how can we 
account for their existence? The correction of them, which we find in some 
few MSS., is much more probably owing to the hand of the transcriber. It 
only remains, therefore, to conclude that Thucydides is somewhat peculiar in 
his way of employing the article. Now if a writer were to say, ‘The ships 
from Athens, those, I mean, which Glaucon commanded,’ no one would express 
any surprise. But here we have ‘ these’ instead of those. May not this, how- 
ever, be ascribed to the same principle of composition upon which, as above, 
we have a transition to the directa actio in vijes éxetvac x.7.X., the narrator 
vividly entering into the action, and speaking from that stand-point as it were ? 


CuarTEeR LII.—(b.) rag pav vats dpavres ... hotdxatov. Here is a slight 
anacolouthon, for either we ought to have read ras pev vats Fpav, jovxafov dé, 
or nev should have been omitted, Pop. But Kriig. remarks that yév belongs 
rather to the general thought than to any one of the separate ideas, and may 
be supposed to connect itself with rod ¢ otxade woo in the next section. vais 
Spayres is not so common as vavaly Apavres, but Kriig., cf. Herod. viii. 57, 
dratpovar rds véas dwd Dadauivos. The ships themselves were drawn up on 
shore, therefore dyxvpas need not be substituted. dmoxevh—‘ the 
means of refitting.’ Pop. says, in the same way as mepcrelxiots is the ‘means 
of fortifying,’ but surely, in this latter case, it is the termination in -ots, which 
denotes the operation: so also with dAwois, ‘the means of capturing, Phil. 61. 
iv xwplp eof. The junior student should note the effect of the article's 
‘being absent ; it conveys the reason why there was no émioxev}, but scarcely 
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gay with D, ‘in so deserted a place.’ vTo¥ whod for ré5€ rod whod 
brn. Cf. 1. 68, Kriig. But see Jelf, § 496. 


Cuapter LIII.—(a.) xefrvov, explained by the Schol. pixpdv word ptow dd 
peradopas Tod Kédnros trmou, @ els dvhp éwixdOnra:, As the xé\ns was the 
riding-horse (light horseman, says T. K. A.), the small light skiff containing 
an individual was so named metaphorically. Krug. cf. iv. 120; viii. 38 ; 
Herod. viii. 94. Gvev «npuxelov. ‘This was a straight stick of 
wood or of metal encircled around with two serpents, having their crests oppo- 
site to each other, so as to bear the form of the letter . Thus it answered to 
the caduceus of Mercury. Sometimes, however, instead of serpents, it was 
encircled by sprigs of olive, indicative of a desire for reconciliation,’ Bloomf. 
Thus it would be equivalent to our flag of truce, and the sending a message 
without it, would be meant to imply that the Corinthians did not admit them- 
selves to be at war with Athens. wéyavres, on the principle of 
‘qui facit per alium, facit per se,’ the legates are regarded as the mouth-pieces 
of the principals, from whom they come, cf. 5:épOecpe, ii. 6y, ad fin. 
orovids Atovres, may be much more emphatic, sine articulo, are breakers of 
treaties, but, see ch. 48 b. 

(6.) Atere. This Bloomf. regards as a negligence of expression for Avew : to 
me it seems a very natural anacolouthon, and quite in the manner of Thucyd. 
‘and are breaking the treaty too.’ 

(c.) ro pév. Upon any explanation which I have seen the pév is misplaced, 
for the orparéredov is not contrasted with anything. It may be a mere 
carelessness of expression, the writer's real intention being to contrast the 
Corcyreans and Athenians, or, as Kriig. suggests, it may have crept into the 
text from what has gone before. dveBénorev—‘ called: out to lay 
hold of and kill them,’ Kriig. cf. Xen. Anad, i. 8. 12, Kupos éBba adyew 1d 


oTparetua, 


CHarPTER LIV.—(a.) ér’ ofxov, not éx’ ofxov. Therefore, ‘homewards,’ 
2.¢., in the direction of a point; with the accusative right up to a point, as ch. 
30 a; hence I imagine its common signification of ‘hostility,’ which in some 
grammars and lexicons is given as the primary one. 

(6.) vexpovds dve(ovro. See note, ch. 8a, The absence of the article is 
explicable upon the principle often noticed of its natura] omission in the descrip- 
tion of any familiar process, where the object of the verb’s action is at once intel- 
ligible without particular definition, —e.g., ‘weigh anchor,’ ‘shoulder arms,’ ‘furl 
sails,’ and the like. So ‘to take up dead’ describes so natural and necessary 
& process, that no article is required. Cf. iv. 4; iv. 54; v.10; vii. 5; viii. 


106. &evexSévra. The neuter, because the corpses were regarded 
as without personality—mere things. Kriig., cf. dca ii. 92, and Xen. Anab. 
i. a., 8. ore kal vavayia «.t.A. This would of course, as in 


the similar case on land, indicate that victory rested with them. 


CHaPren LV.—(a.) é& Ocpawelqa dlyov—‘ treated them with great courtesy 
and attention.’ Kriig. cf. é alrig Eew, v. 60; vii. 81. On the result, see 
lii. 70. Kpooroifoaav—‘ might bring over to them.’ On this 
somewhat peculiar word, see the note on iii. 47 a, and in Sheppard’s 
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Theophrastus, c. i., wept elpwrelas. All the usages of the word appear to me 
directly deducible from the primary meaning, to bring over to; cf. xpocerowh- 
cavro, last chapter; ‘took to themselves,’ t.e., claimed. 

(6.) weptylyverat. A. taking the prepos. in a not unusual sense, cf. ch. 
2b, translates ‘thus overlived the war,’ t.e., thus came out of the contest with 
the Corinthians wndestroyed. And I am not at all sure that he is wrong. Kriig., 
however, and others, contend that it is ‘got the upper hand.’ Cf. ii. 65. The 
connexion between ‘ superesse’ and ‘superare’ shows how closely the ideas are 
united. odlow—because logically ol Koplv6:0 is the subject of the 
sentence. év owovSats. Remark the absence of the article, ‘in 
a@ time of treaty,’ sc. the thirty years’ truce. But sve chap. 54 b. 


CuapreR LVI.—(a.) Stadhopa—‘ points of difference,’ or points in dispute > 
hence ‘causes of quarrel.’ More frequent, says Kriiy., in Thuc. than else- 
where. Cf. i. 67, 68. xpacoévteayv. This word, in the sense of 
‘ working,’ ‘ scheming,’ may, as A. remarks, be compared with our own expres- 
sion ‘ to practise,’ and ‘ practises.’ See note on iii, §6. Kriig. remarks that 
it is most common with 8xws and an indicative, iii. 4, 70. 
TIadAfvns—formerly called Phlegra, now the Gate of Kassandhra (says Col. 
Leake). Between the Gulf of Therma and the Strymonic Gulf, the whole 
district called Chalcidice juts out into the sea with three promontories, of which 
this lies most to the west. Consult Grote vi. 90, 91, who remarks that the 
Athenian Empire was much more secure over the islands, than over the sea- 
ports situated on the Continent, as the latter would have a much better chance 


of receiving aid from some neighbour powerful by land. ¢dpov 
twore\els—i.c., paying a fixed sum annually, instead of a contingent of ships. 
See ch. 29, and the commentators on Arist. Vesp. 669. Td és 


TladAfyny retxos. The effect of this would be to leave standing the fortifica- 
tions towards the mainland, but also to leave the town destitute of defence on 
the side where it was accessible from the sea, —z.¢., from Athens. 
émSyptovpyots. ‘This term and Aacoupyés was applied to the chief magis- 
trates of the Peloponnesians, expressive of their doing ‘the service of the 
people.’ See Livy, xxxii. 22, and Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 140. Asclepiades con- 
siders the prepos. superfluous. Gdll. understands it to mean ‘extra magis- 
trates sent as colleagues to the Anuoupyol.’ Arn. It is possible éw! may only 
have the sense of superintendence, as in éxicxowos. For the nature of the 
magistracy, cf. Miiller, Dorians, i. 2, 46, who, however, seems to interpret 
‘upper magistrates.’ ‘The words ra éwi Op¢xns denote generally the towns in 
Chalkidike, places in the direction or on the skirts of Thrace, rather than parts 
of Thrace itself.’ Grote, vi. go. Mr. Shilleto makes it embrace Chalcidice, 
with its three projecting tongues of land, all the Hellenic colonies stretching 
eastward along the coast, and terminating at some unknown point to the W. of 
the Hellespont. Its western boundary was Macedonia, and it included several 
islands in the AZ3gean, among which Thasos was certainly one. Thucydides, or 
Grote, p. 10. 


CuaapterR LVII.—(a.) davepis Svadhopor.— openly at variance.’ 
* Tlep8(xxag—the line of the Kings of Macedon, from their founder, Perdiccas, 
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may be seen Herod. viii. 139. They were reputed to be descended from 
Temenus, that one of the Heracleide who at the return of his family with the 
Dorians, obtained possession of Argolis, and on the strength of this descent 
they were allowed to be Greeks. Herod. v. 22. But the Macedonian people 
were regarded at best as half-barbarians. Thucyd. iv. 124, 126.’ Arn. 
Maxedévev without the article, and means certain Macedonians on the sea-coast ; 
see ii. 99, THs kdrw Maxedovlas. Perdiccas was to have reigned jointly with his 
brother Philip and his cousin Derdas, but attempted to deprive them of their 
provinces. Besides these, says Pop., the brothers of Derdas, c. 59; Pau- 
sanias, c. 61; and Augustus, son of Philip, are mentioned as rivals to Per- 
diccas. dretrohéuwro— ‘had been made a foe of.’ 
évavriouptvorg—‘ acting together in opposition to him.’ The construction, though 
unusual, verborum pugnandi usu defenditur. Cf. Plut. Cleom. vii. 3. 
mpocetovdro, The preceding re would induce us to expect rpogsotoipevos, but 
it is quite in Thuc. manner to pass thus to the finite verb. Pop. cf. ii. 29; 
iv. 4, 72. 

(b.) Spopa Svra ra xwpla. Many MSS. omit the 74, which most editors 
inclose in brackets. If it stand, it must mean, I presume, ‘if he could get pos- 
session of the places, being as they were, close to Potidea.’ tvexa— 
denoting the final cause, ‘ for the sake of.’ 

(c.) KadxveFor. According to Col. Leake (N. Greece, iii. 54), these 
Chalcideans occupied the whole of the great peninsula, south of the Mount 
Khortiatzi, though Chalcidice itself was originally the name of a much 
smaller district. When Xerxes was retreating from Greece, he left behind him 
Artabazus; the latter subdued Olynthus and placed it in the hands of the 
Chalcidians. Ever after, the Bottiseans are found in close alliance with them, 
cf. ii. 79. mpoxaTahapPdvey — properly a military word, 
meaning ‘to anticipate the enemy in occupying some position.’ See ch. 33 ¢. 

(d.) atrot—sc. Perdiccas, cf. i. 59. per” Grow Séka. 
Eleven generals are quite an unheard of number, and, besides, many more 
than are suitable for one thousand men, to say nothing of the five who follow, 
c. 61. The very ingenious conjecture of Kriig., mer’ d\Awy 3’, ‘with four 
others,’ gets over the difficulty; and they who know most about numerals in 
MSS. will make least difficulty in accepting it. It is no valid defence of the 
old reading to say with Arn., that Pericles was employed with nine colleagues in 
the Samian war, c. 116, for Thuc. there only says that Pericles was one of the 
ten regular orparnyol of the state, dexdrov atrod orparnyoivros, and not that 
all ten were on duty in the same expedition, and with the same force. The five 
mentioned, c. 61, would make the number exactly ten. 


CuapPrerR LVIII.—(a.) trpaccov. Most editors agree with Pop. in 
marking this as spurious. If it be genuine, says Kriig., é\0évres— 5¢y must be 
considered an anacolouthon of parenthetical character; or after éwe.d4, we may 
add with one MS. a 6¢. é« awokAod—‘ after a long time,’ after much 
negotiation. teréoxero. The majority of MSS. have tréoxorro, 
which Kriig. in his notes appears to accept : for neuter plurals which stand for 
persons, individual agents, sometimes follow the law of all plurals. Cf. note on 
ch. 126 ; iii. 82; vii. 57. va r&dy— ‘the authorities.’ Arn, has a 
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good note on the origin and various meanings of re\éw, as traced by Damn. 
Lex. Homeric. and Wachsmuth. They seem to resolve themselves into the 
notion of ‘ completing and perfecting,’ bringing to a culminating point. 

. rére Sh—then at last. kata Tov katpov Totroy—when they met with 
this favourable crisis. The first, says Kriig., denotes only the time, the 
second, the favourable conjunction of circumstances. 

(b.) tabrny is the object, ulay wédw loxupdv the predicate, and is therefore 
sine articulo. dvoucloacba: és “OAvvGoy is not an uncommon, though 
elliptical way of speaking—‘ to break up their establishments and settle in Olyn- 
thus.’ See nearly the same notion, Arist. Aves, 1340, cf. ch. 51 b. vhs yis— 
this, says Kriig., depends upon wep? rv Aluvny BOABnv, wherewith one may men- 
tally supply ri. The Lake of Bolbe seems now to be called Besicia. Henceforward 
Olynthus became the principal Chalcidean city. It was at a subsequent period 
taken by Philip II., its inhabitants sold for slaves, and its walls razed to the 
ground. Bloomf., who considers that dvd implies ‘up the country,’ shows that 
Olynthus was not, as represented in the maps, on the sea shore, but about five 
miles inland, in a N. E. direction. Woe véwerVar—gave it to them 
to inhabit, or occupy and cultivate, whether by farming or grazing, and to receive 
the fruits thereof. Such is the full import of the phrase. Bloomf. 


CuapTEeR LIX.—(a.) ra érl Opauns. See Grote as quoted above, c. 56. 
karacravres trrokepotv. Either, says Popp., ‘quam pervenissent,’ or ‘quum 
consedissent.’ I should prefer the latter, taking the words in a military sense— 

‘when they had established themselves there,’ i. e., secured a base for their opera- 
tions. S&volev—/from the upper, or, inner country. 


CHAPTER ].X.—(a.) wept to xowplp. Thucyd. uses both the dative and 
gen. freely in this meaning. Dat. i. 67, 74, 119, &c, Gen. ili. 102, and with 


poBeiaGat, viii. 93. Tots twavtas, in ail, the German idiom ‘im 
Ganzen’ corresponds. 

(6.) "Aptorets. "Apioréas appellatur, Herod. vii. 137. * Adepavrov. 
Est Adeimantus, 6 ’Qxvrov, KoplvO.s orparnyss, de quo Herod. viii. 5. 59, 61, 
94. Popp. érurfSevos—is ‘a fit and proper person for anything ;’ hence 


it naturally slides into our meaning of ‘proper,’ except in such cases as Xen. 
Anab. i., where it is ‘fit and proper to be beaten,’ here it denotes accordance in 
political sympathies, and is equivalent to ¢l\os. Cf. i. 95; ii. 49; Vill. 47. © 

(c.) Terrapaxorri—recoapdxovra tyepars Dorepov would have been more 
usual, but we have rplry tudpg vorepov, viii. 24, and so in Latin ‘tertio anno 
post,’ as wellas ‘tribus annis post.’ Popp. We may add that Anglict—‘ forty 
days after,’ and ‘the fortieth day after,’ are alike used. 


Caapren LXI.—(a.) émuvmapévras—‘had come wp besides.’ Kriig. cf. 
Xen. Anad. iii. 4, 30. éavrév—sc. of Athenian citizens. Cf. i. 64. 

(3.) dévayxalav—‘ compulsory,’ i. e., such as circumstances compelled them 
to make. Cf. exactly the same use of necessarius, Liv. xxii. 2., ‘ necessarvum 
cube,’ and of dvayxaios, i. 90; ii. 70. 

(c.) &wavloravrat dx ris MaxeSovlas—‘ break up their encampment for the 
purpose of leaving Macedonia. So, says Poppo, the words must be taken, as it 
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is impossible that Bercea was not within the limits of Macedonia. The town, it 
will be remembered, is honourably mentioned in the Act. Apost., and is still 
called ‘ Veria.’ émurtpépavres—‘ they made a turn back’— ‘mare 
versus,’ says Popp., ‘gegen Osten.’ Kriig. Both Arn. and Bloomf. understand 
Thuc. to mean—‘ they turned back again into the regular route from Pydua to 
Potidea, from which they had deviated in their attempt to surprise Berea. Now, 
as the latter place lay in a westerly direction, and somewhat inland, such a turn 
must have brought their line of march toward the east and the sea. All the 
explanations, therefore, come to much the same thing. The student should, 
if anxious for further discussion, refer to Grote’s elaborate note, vol. vi. p. 95. 
The xat before retpdoavres, which Popp. dislikes and Bloomf. would obliterate, 
ought I think to stand. It seems to me to resemble the xai in elfrovrds rt xal 
xwSuvevew and such phrases, yet not before having made an attempt upon the 
place. Cf. repay rév recyGp, vii. 12, and ris Nivalas wreipay, iv. 70. 
xwpls—here not in its usual sense, but ‘ besides,’ which meaning it appears to 
derive from the notion of —‘ without counting this or that.’ Cf. with Kriig. ii. 
13; iv. 97: iii. 17. 1. Gigonis is described by the Schol. as a promontory 
between Macedonia and Pallene. Leake places it near ‘ Apanormi promonto- 
rium.’ éBSoufxovra, made up with the forty of Callias and the 
thirty of Archestratus, c. 57. 


CuapteR LXII.—(a.) wpds’OdtvOov. The majority of MSS. have pd 
Orv Gov ; but the allies were not encamped im front of Olynthus ; nor yet, says 
Popp., close to Olynthus, mpds'OdtvOy, but under the walls of Potidea, on the side 
that looked towards Olynthus, and this idea can only be expressed by mpds 
OrdvvOov. So iii. 21, pds Tdaralwy ; iv. 31, mpds rod Aqévos ; iv. 130, 7d pds 
Seudvys. tEw rhs wéAews—to prevent the men from straggling into 
the town of Potidea. Cf. iii. 6; v. 118; vi. 50. 

(6.) txovre. The junior student may remark a good instance of a not un- 
common pds 7d onuawduevoy construction, 7. ¢., because rod "Apioréws 7) yruun 
jv is equivalent to t5ote rg ’Apwrei, the participle stands in the dative. In- 
stances are numerous. Popp. gives one from Homer, Lib. xiv. 139——AxAAjjos 
6dodv Kip ynOet—Sepxopévy. t@ loOpo... Hw todpov. This ap- 
pears contradictory to the common usage of the article. It is to be explained, 
I think, by supposing that in the second case Thuc. uses the expression as 
employed in the common parlance of the locality, where the article would be 
omitted, just upon the same principle as it was omitted before the Isthmus of 
Corinth by the Southern Greeks (i. 108; ii. 9; iv. 42), and as it is omitted 
before thoroughly familiar objects by ourselves. See note, ch. 8 a, and ch. 54 
a. Elsewhere, in this part of the narrative, Thuc. describes it as a stranger 
‘cum articulo.’ Cf. véxpous dveldovro. Cf. c. 54. odas. Aristeus 
and his own troops. 

(c.) tots Maxeddvag itrwéas. This word appears to be used adjectively here 
and in c. 63, of Maxedéves lrwfs. So also we have ol “EAAnves wedTracral, 
Xen. Anab. vi. 5, 26, and such phrases as rv "EAAada yAdooar. 


Cuarrer LXIII.—(a.) dordpace Staxw8uvetoy xophoas— in which of 
the two directions he should rum the risk of going. The subj. after jfrépyce is 
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given by Bekker for the future,—vevoex. It is remarked that ywpfoat might 
have been employed, or the word altogether omitted, as in vii. 1; viii. 47. 

as és Ddxuorrov xepiov—‘ into as narrow a space as possible,’ because the 
denser the column, the more easily they would force their way through the 
enemy. Popp. points out that xwpcoy stands for ‘spatium,’ ii. 77, 78. The 
transposition for és ws éddxtorov is to be noticed. See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 461, 
and cf. with G. iii. 46, arc év Boaxurdry. Brdicac0a.—force his 
way into Potidea. XnAfv—lit. ‘the claw of a bird.’ Here the 
‘mole,’ or ‘stone- breakwater,’ which, as Arn. points out, after being constructed 
just below the sea-wall of the ancient towns, in order to strengthen them, was 
afterwards continued so as to narrow the entrance of the harbour. It projected 
like a talon or claw, and hence its name. Aristeus could not enter the regular gates 
of the town, as the Athenians had probably cut off the retreat, and in passing 
along the mole he was exposed to missiles from the ships. dud is 
undoubtedly ‘through the sea,’ as is easily intelligible from the position of the 
mole. Others have rendered it preter vel propter mare, which mganing 
Popp. says only exists in the poets, Herod., and the ancient writers. But 
see xl. c. \ 

(b.) katradavés. We may either, says Pop., understand ywWpioy or rr. But 
the neuter form of the predicate need not be tied down to any particular word. 
We may translate—‘ in sight,’ which would imply that the places were recipro- 
cally visible, which sense seems to be required here. Pop. refers to éripavés, 
said of Decelea, vii. 19, which is apparently taken in an active sense, ‘latus 
late prospectans,’ Tac, Hist. iii. 60. Kriig. has ‘ein tibersichtlicher Raum ;’ 
and cf. rn\@édes, vi. TOL. dylyvero .. . 4pm. The tenses vary, 
as the sense requires—as soon as the battle began (of a continuous action), and 
the standards were uplifted (of an act done once for all). Cf. xareowdo On infra. 
Vide Append. on Aorist. Sta raxots. Cf. xl. c. 

(c.) troomwdévSous—‘ under a truce,’ the technical term. This was the re- 
gular admission of defeat upon the part of those who requested the permission. 
Cf. c. 54. aré8avov. The exceedingly interesting inscription upon 
the Athenians who fell in this battle may still be seen in the British Museum, 
where it was placed by Lord Elgin. It is engraved upon a small stone found 
in the plain of the Academy, and is much mutilated. See Béckh’s Restorations, 
Corpus Inscript. i. p. 300, and Arnold’s note. It forms part of the subject of 
an interesting lecture by the Professor of Anc. History, Oxford. 


CuaPTteR LXIV.—(a.) rd &k rod loOpod refxos. Compare KAdapyxos xa of 
é& éxelvov, Xen. Anabd. 1. ii. 15. The preposition here is equivalent to a, or ab, 
@ parte, as in ‘ Pastor ab Amphryso,’ and the whole means ‘the wall on the 
side of the Isthmus’—7.e¢. the wall on the outer or northern side towards Olyn- 
thus; as towards the close of the chapter, 7d é« rijs Taddnvns is the wall on the 
side of Pallene—i. e. the south or inner wall. The same wall had been called 
70 és IladAvvny, but the difference arises from the different point of view—éx 
implying the wall, which the spectator sees when looking from Palleue (éx 
Handyjvns) ; és, the wall which itself looks towards Pallene. It is clear, says 
Arn., from Herod. viii. 129, that Potidsea occupied the whole space across the 
neck of land from sea to sea, and that, consequently, the Athenians on one side 
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could not communicate with those on the other. amore loaves. 
This is the technical term for a wall built for the purpose of cutting off commu- 
nication from a place, and this is the sense conveyed by the preposition, cf. viii. 
26, vii. 6. The imperfect éppovpody implies that they regularly garrisoned and 
continued to guard it. S(xa, an adverbial predicate—in two different 
directions—apart, Kriig., cf. vi. 100. drelxtorov must be consi- 
dered as equivalent to ovx dworelyioroy. 

(b.) "Adirvos. Kriig. remarks that this is an Ionic genitive like Todgtos, 
iv. 107, and Kvldos, v. 51. So even in Xenophon, Ag. ii. 18, we have Kpev- 
o.os. The town was situated on the shore towards the E., near the present 
village of Athyto, Leake iii. 156. dppopevos—lit. starting from, 
i.e. making that his starting place, or head-quarters—the regular military term, 
as in Xenophon, passim. Cf. iii. 31, iv. 52; so alsu épopmety is the usual term 
for a naval blockade. Cf. i. 116-142. dpphorépwhey refers to the 
two walls on land, specified at the beginning of the chapter.  veKay— 
‘to begictors.’ Engelman well remarks that this transmutation of a transi- 
tive into an intransitive verb, is common to all languages. Cf. édevOepoir, ‘to 
be liberators,’ i. 69. ddixoduer, we are guilty, iii. So ‘amare’ is ‘to be in love,’ 
and T'rinken in German, as ‘to drink’ in English, means ‘to be a drunkard,’ and 
évixa is said of the Olympic victor. 


CHaPTER LXV.—(a.) dtorayxiobelons—Kal—txwv. Remark the con- 
nexion of a genitive absolute with a nominative by xai: the same takes place 
with re kal also. Popp. quotes similar examples, c. 67, iv. 29, 100, 124, v. 116, 
vi. 93. G@Xo «.t.A.—or if anything else, contrary to expectation, turn 
up. Kriig. says, we should have anticipated &AAo#ev, but, as in the version 
given, d\Ao is more indefinite. Kriig. himself quotes v. 80, xal 83roca d\AfAwY 
_ woréuy } ef re dAdo elxov. There is a question between the readings rapa 
Adyor and rapddoyov. Bl. argues, that as Thuc. uses the substantive mapd- 
_ Aoyos, it is unlikely that he would also employ the same word as an adjective 
masculine. Ta bmi totrois—‘ that which was to follow next upon 
these things’—i.e, the next steps to be taken. Ta tEwlev— ‘ what 
was to be expected from abroad.’ Poppo says the expression equals ra tw, but 
this seems inaccurate, as the above translation is meant to show. 

(6.) ta Aa. This construction may be regarded as a sort of extension of 
the cognate accusative: so Kriig., who considers it equivalent to ré\euov moXe- 
petv. Tr. ‘he both took part in the other operations of the war.’ 
zeppudtwy. This gen. has been considered as dependent both upon méde and 
wo\dovs. Perhaps the last is more probable, as the Athenians have not lately 
been named, At v. 18, we find them in subjection to Athens. The place was 
situated in Sithonia, Herod. vii. 122, and is now called Zra ‘OpytAca, accord- 
ing to Leake, iii. 153. és rv TleAorévvycov tirpacce—a common 
form of condensation, cf. c. 51, on éreAevra és vixra. Popp. also compares 
KeXevew és tiv Aaxedaluova, iv. 108, orparlay émayyé\Aew és rods cuppdyous, 
Vii. 117. Sery—for this, dws has been conjectured, because the 
latter is universally the word employed by Thuc. after rpdocew. But there is 
no reason in grammar, nor in the nature of things, why we should not also 
employ éry. And Kriig. observes that we have 8rw rpéry, iv. 128, and 
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rove Sry, vi. 93. ‘Bottice, or Bottica, denotes the new country of the Bot- 
tiwans, to the east of Potidzea and the Gulf of Therma, where they had settled 
after they had been driven out of their old country by the Macedonians [Thuc. 
ii.99]. But Bottisea denotes their old country, situated much more to the west- 
ward, between the rivers Axius and Lydias, of which Herod. speaks, vii. 123, 
127. In the Thracian invasion, Sitalces overran Bottica, but never penetrated 
as far as Bottiwa, ii. 99, 100, ror.’ Arnold. 


Cuapren LXVI.—(a.) Evveppoye. The form fufssdow for tusphow occurs, 
says BI., also in Dio Cassius, 186, 62. 1247, 53. 6 méAeuos Evvepsuryer. In all 
probability it is a direct imitation of this. Kriig. cf. 6 wédeuos xareppdyn, 


Arist. Eq. 644. évakwxf}—a graphic term, ‘a holding back ;’ some- 
times also employed of a temporary suspension of hostilities. S(q— 
‘on their own account,’ t.e. as Popp. explains, per se, ‘non consultis sociis.’ 
CHAPTER LX VII.—(a.) évévrwv—Sedccres. Cf. c. §5 a. wept 
T® xwplp—as we, ‘being alarmed about the place.’ See with the dative, i. 6, 
and ii. 5. owovdds. Seec. 53a § 
(b.) évfyyow —egged on, or urged on the war. kptoa Kriig. 


connects with mpeoBevduevo, whereas Hermann, ad Elect. v. 1059, and most 
others, attach it to évizyory. His words are ‘ Particule uwev—dé interdum ad ea 
tantum ipsa, que opposita inter se sunt, referuntur, manente constructione 
participii.” Kriig.’s method avoids this difficulty, but is less obvious, Arnold 
believes that ras omovdds must refer to the thirty years’ truce, and indeed, when 
the word occurs thus with the article, this peace is commonly meant. It has 
been objected by Miller, Aginetica, p. 180, and Goller, that this cannot be so, 
as gina had been reduced by Athens before the commencement of the thirty 
years’ peace (cf. i. 108), and he thinks that reference is made to the general 
compact, entered into by the Greeks after Platea. Cf. ii. 72, iii. 68. Kriig. 
adheres to the former opinion, conjecturing that in some way or other provision 
had been made in the thirty years’ peace by the Lacedzemonians for the atro- 
voula of AZgina. See similar provisions for the Olynthians and others in the 
peace of Nicias, v. 18; and of the same opinion is Arnold. Grote, vol. vi. 
p- 104, is undecided. ‘ Miiller’s opinion,’ he says, ‘might seem to be counte- 
nanced by the allusion to A¢gina in the speech of the Thebans, iii. 64; but on 
the other hand, if we consult i. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
the thirty years’ truce may have been general, as dmodotva: 5¢ 'A@nvalouvs boa 
Exovot TleAorovvnolwy; at any rate, the Aiginetans may have pretended that 
by the same rule as Athens gave up Nisea, Pege, &c., she ought also to re- 
nounce Aigina. However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude 
the other: the Aiginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Schol.’ 

(c.) cal & rls re AAAo—‘ and any of the allies that had any other wrong to 
complain of,’ Jelf, § 45, 3. tls &\Xos, the proposed alteration, is inferior to the 
original readiny, for any other injury is the prominent part of the idea, 
wov elw0dta. The ordinary assembly, consisting of all Spartan citizens who 
had attained to the age of thirty years, Arn. Popp. points out that it is called 
% éxxd\nola trav Aaxedatuovlwy, c. 87, and 7d wA7Oos atray, c. 72. It is so 

.ealled, probably, to distinguish it from 7 pixpd’ExxAnola, which was composed 
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only of the Spartiate Peers, or ductor, to the exclusion of the Lacedsmonians. 
See on the subject of these assemblies, Miiller’s Dor. vol. ii. ch. 5, and the remarks 
of Grote, vol. vi. p. 105. Remark the usage of rocéa in rocjoayres, so like that 
of our own verb to make. Cf. i. 139, iv. 118. Aipévov pyeoGar. 
This celebrated decree, which inflicted so much distress upon the Athenians, is 
much harped upon by Aristophanes. The student should refer to the Achar. 
vv. 477, 729, 752, 758. The Schol. on Rane, v. 273, preserves the terms of 
the decree, Meyapéas pyr’ dyopas, wre Oaddoons, wir’ hrelpov peréxew. See 
also Plut. Vit, Peric. c. 29. 


CHaprer LXVIII.—(a.) rd mordv. The reliability, if there were such a 
word, in default of which render good faith, loyauté, it means the trustworthi- 
ness of their conduct in all the relations of internal policy and private life. 
Cf. rb wiordy ris ddnGelas, Soph. Trach. v. 398, cf. Jelf, § 436, +. 
amurrorépous—less inclined to suspicion, or, ‘less ready to believe us when we 
say, activo sensu, less ready to believe, cf. iv. 17, viii. 66. és 
Tovs GAXots. This is generally connected with dmiwrordpous—‘less suspicious 
towards all the rest of the world, in the event of our saying anything against 
them. Others give a different force to és rods dAXovs—more incredulous 
towards the rest of us, tf we have anything to say. Both are possible, 
To the first it has been objected that the Corinthians were going to accuse 
the Athenians alone. But this is surely futile, for the general form in which 
the expression is couched is precisely what we should have anticipated in a 
rhetorical statement. Nor is Poppo’s assertion that rods d\)ovs (in the second’ 
method of taking the words) cannot include the Corinthians, because jes is 
subsequently distinguished from rovs Euypudyous rovede, anything more than a 
hypercriticism ; for of course it is possible for them sometimes to identify 
themselves with the rest, and sometimes not. His own way of taking the 
words is to connect them with AXcywper— ‘tf we have anything to say against the 
rest.” But here the first given objection would apply, and Popp. seems sensible 
of it, for he conjectures 7ovs 'A@nvalovs—and surely in this case we should have 
had 4\)ous sine articulo. The 4 7: \éywpuer is a sort of euphemistic expres- 
sion with which Kriig. well compares Ar. Ach. v. 579, Evyyvwpnv Exe, ef 
wruxos av eiréy Te KgoTwmurAduny. codpoctvyny ‘moderation.’ 
See an explanation of what is meant by the word, c. 84, § 2. 
épaSla, cf. Sheppard’s Theophrast. ch. ix. p. 115. 

(6.) Thy pdOnory éworetre, is said to be identical with éuavOdvere, but there 
is, I think, always some shade of difference between the simple verb, and the 
cognate noun with mow. The latter seems to dwell more upon the action 
expressed by the verb : tr. took the trouble to inform yourselves. 
tav Aeyévrov K.t.A. Arn. has a very long note, following Pop. ed. Maj. 
wherein he says that the gen. \eyéy7wr depends upon the latter part of the sen- 
tence, and that ws A¢yous: is exactly equivalent to 7d A¢yew, the gen. expressing 
that connexion of the subject spoken of with the verb which is expressed 
in English by the prep. ‘in.’ But it has always seemed to me much more 
simple to make the gen. governed by brevoeire, and ws Aéyouvor one of those 
recurrences to the directa oratio so common—‘ You suspected the speakers and 
(declared) that they are speaking for their private interest.’ Siacopa 
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slightly differs from its use in the last ch., where it was ‘points of difference 7 
here it is, ‘points which make a difference.’ See note on ldlg rt air@ diadéper, 
iii. 42. bv te ipyp—actually involved in the evil ; this is the pri- 
mary force of the preposition, as may be seen in such phrases as ¢uSarevew wa- 
tpléos, Sophocles, cf. iii. Pop. renders it apud, coram. 

(c.) apavets—‘ if they were committing this wrong in a corner.’ 
otk elSdor. Dat. commodi, ‘as to persons ignorant of the fact,’ cf. ii. 36; iv. 
59. modepherovrar for rodeunOjcovrat, Poppo. This is one of the 
cases which will illustrate the way in which a middle sense passes into some- 
thing like a passive one. See the observations, iii. 40, and Jelf, § 364, and 
transl. bring war upon themselves, viii. 43, and d:arodkeunoer Oa, vii. 14. 

(d.) ob yap dv—‘ for otherwise they would not,’ supply with Poppo, el ud 
wpowapecxevacpuévor Roay és mbdeuov. trodaBdvres. This is ex- 
plained by the Scholiast detduevor, and by Thom. Mag. wpodaBérres, but I have 
little doubt but that Stephanus was right in thinking that id contained the 
sense, clam, et per insidias, an opinion which has been repeated by several 
editors. Cf. with Kriig. i. 121, 143. GtroxpfiocGar. A. interprets 
this, ‘to give you the full benefit of your dominion in Thrace,’ and it is certain 
that such a use of dwd may be supported. But this does not seem to me called 
for by the sense. It is better to take the old interpretation, ‘to avail yourself 
of,’ ‘to reap the benefit of.’ Goll. compares drofjy, i. 2, and Kriig. vi. 17; 
vii. 42. So, says Popp., the Latins use abuti, liberé uti. 

v) pév, which might have been 7 uév, referring to Kepxvpa, is attracted to 
Xwprov. 


CuartrR LXIX.—(a.) xparivat. A somewhat poetic and rhetorical 
word, cf. iii. 18, 82. On the subject compare c. go and 107. Kriig. 
dtroerepotvres—active voice upon the principle of ‘Qui facit per alium facit 
per se,’ as is explained in the next section. 

(5.) earep «.t.A. Arn. quotes with approval Hermann’s dictum, ‘efrep Soxet 
got, dicimus ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id nescire 
simulamus,’ and renders, ‘if he makes a pretention of being the deliverer of 
Greece, we cannot say whether he does make it, but if he does.’ This I believe 
to be wrong. elzep, as its form imports (ef. dorep, ch. 8 b, and Donaldson, 
N. Crat. § 178), will be found upon a careful induction, more especially in the 
philosophers, always to asswme the hypothesis which it makes; sometimes, it is 
true, only temporarily and for the sake of argument, but still always to assume 
it, especially if they carry off the honour of being the liberators of Greece, as I 
suppose you think you do. I was induced to examine the question, owing to 
an assertion in a note by the learned editor of the Agamemnon (Peile), ad v. 29. 
‘ efrep is used when the proposition is dofibtful.’ But after the largest induc- 
tion which I have been enabled to make, I find that efrep always assumes the 
hypothesis either from its intrinsic truth, or simply for the sake of argument; 
and it is from cases of the last sort that the notion of its doubtfulness arises, 
Numerous instances of this will present themselves to the reader throughout 
Thucydides. But it is still more important to trace the usage in strictly argu- 
mentative writers like Aristotle. It will be found that he is perpetually stating 
his principles in a delicate way by efwrep, while his mere dégac are introduced 
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by ed. The real state of a disputed fact, he, for the purpose of avoiding dogma- 
tism, continually introduces by dN’ efrep—e. g. Men do not wish for the good 
of an inanimate object, except so far forth as may be desirable for themselves, 
yeNotov TG olvw BovrAcoOat réyaba, GAN elwep awlecGar BovrAcTar abrév, Iva abrds 
éyy. Here etsrep obviously and necessarily assumes the supposition contained in 
BovAera. See again Eth. Nich. lib. vii. c. 7, x. 3. To go through the instances 
which I have selected would be tedious; but even in the very case quoted by 
Peile, ad loc., etwep ru 7 Gort ris dAnOelas cbévos, G@. 7’. v. 369, the ‘vis 
veritatis’ is assumed as a foundation for what follows. A long note will per- 
haps be pardoned, as the matter is of great importance from the use of the 
word in arguments, and Mr. Stanley, I perceive, in his truly valuable work on 
the Corinthians, has again reproduced the assertion about its being a particle 
of uncertainty. The error arises from contrasting it solely with ef ye, which 
assumes the same hypothesis in a more emphatic, and, so to speak, deictic and 
lively way. Peile himself has elsewhere said, ‘ If the original notion of sept be 
connected with that of its derivative, mepioods excess, we shall be led, consider- 
ing wep as a kindred particle, to the same interpretation, réc0v rep—thus much, 
and more; full as much.’ Agam. v. 141. éf(wors—nearly as dtlwua. 
Kriig. cf. i. 138, ii. 2, iii, 37. déperat, I believe to be a metaphor 
from the games; as we say, ‘bear off the prize,’ (others tr. ‘ostentatiously set 
forth,’ cf. pre se ferunt.) If dtlwors be taken activo sensu, then we must 
tr. ‘si virtutem palam sibi vindicat,’ as Popp.; but this is not so good: for, as 
Kriig. indicates, cf. ii. 11, with ii. 60, and iii. 53. of ydp Spavres. 
The doers, the active party, or it may be possible to supply déixa to the parti- 
ciple from ddicovpeba, and tr. ‘the wrong-doers.’ Either is preferable to dis- 
connecting oi and dpdvres, and making the first here a demonstrative pronoun, 
as it sometimes is before de. Tr. therefore, for the wrong-doers are coming against 
persons who have not yet made up their mind, with their own measures already 
taken, and not merely threatening ; rather than, for they already acting, are 
coming against, dc. pédAnors denotes a menacing attitude; as A. 
explains, holding up the stick, but never striking. Cf. iv. 126. 

(c.) xaC—‘a not unfrequent use of xal, by which it is nearly equivalent to 
é@\\d, immo, the literal sense being ‘and now,’ as in Arist. Pac. 402, xai 


cot dpdow rs mparypa Sewdv cal wéya,’ Bl. kat éAlyov—step by step, 
creeping on. Kriig. well compares xar’ é\lyov 7d mp@rov éumlrrovea, Plat. 
Timeus, 85, d. 7) dvaleOntov— ‘your insensibility,’ ‘your want 


of perception of what 1s going on about you.’ Kriig. remarks that the word is 
not used by Thucyd. in so contemptuous a sense as by Demosthenes. Cf. i. 82, 
vi. 86, This seems true of the later writers. See an examination of the 
Character, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. x. peadAfioe. Cf. supra, a. 
(d.) doadets—‘ safe men,’ lit. ‘such as cannot be tripped up in wrestling.’ 
Cf. ppoveiy yap ol raxels ovx doganels, Edip. Tyr.617. év refers of course 
to duets, and must be resolved into its constituents—‘ though, as tt now seems, 
what was said of you transcended the reality.’ In Thuc. the perpetual antithesis 
between Adyos and épyov must be rendered sometimes in one way, and some- 
times in another: dv has been taken for the neuter—the common report about 
which things ; but I cannot believe this to be right. TpoatavrTijcras 
—‘ before the preparations made by you suitably encountered,’ or rather ‘antict- 
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pated him on the way.’ The infinitive, says Popp., stands after xporepdy 4, as 
commonly after zpiv. Cf. note, ch. 39 b., and vi. 58, and Jelf. So after 
Sorepor F, vi. 4. xal ég réxas—xaracrivar. Popp. tr. Fortune 
casus subire. The meaning of the whole is, undoubtedly, to expose yourselves to 
the influence of accident by struggling against your enemies when they have become 
more powerful, and not before—s. ¢. by delaying the struggle until they are so. Cf. 
éxi ras dpavels CAwidas xabloravat, Vv. 103. atroy qwepl aire odadivra— 
metaphor from shipwreck, that he was the rock upon which he himself made ship- 
wreck—t.e. his own errors were for the most part the cause of his failure. Com- 
pare vi. 33, rept oplow atrois ra xrelw rralwow, and Herod. ix. 101, uh wepl 
MapSovly rraloy 7 °EXAas. 

(e.) al dpérepar AwiBes. The pronoun stands, as often, for the objective 
genitive—the hopes of which you are the object; of. ch. 33; Jelf, § 652, 6 
twas. Reference is made, perhaps, to the Thasians (i. 101), the Eubceans 
(i. 114), certainly to the Potidsatans (i. 58), Popp. alr(qg—is 
‘charge’ in general, here, a ‘friendly remonstrance.’ katnyopla 
has a more special and forensic sense—an accusation at law. 


CHaPTteR LXX.—(a.) &fto.—¢tt ts owr desert—we may claim. Tay 
Stadepdvrev. Cf. note, c. 68 b.; tr. as diaddpwr—‘ the interests which are at 
stake being great:’ the d:apépovras which follows is, ‘ differing in character.’ 
otovs opty must be taken in close connexion with 6 dydv fora:, Cf. infra, 

(b.) d€etg emivofiora: is ‘quick at devising novelties ;’ the érl in composition 
denotes something over and above what has been before: from the dfe?s is de- 
rived by Zeugma another adjective, which governs gwiew. ‘The meaning of 
éteis, ‘sharp,’ when applied to the latter half of the sentence, is in the nature 
of a sarcasm,’ Grote, vol. vi. p. r10. Goller’s idea of understanding ixavol in- 
stead of déets, is, Ithink, quite unnecessary. émyvévat has reference to 
éxwojoa: and the preposition has the same force, fo devise fresh measures, 
d£lxeoGar— ‘to follow owt.’ ‘A meaning,’ says Kriig., ‘and construction which 
I am unable elsewhere to find.’ wapd Sévapiw rehpires= Soreng 
beyond their power. The words which follow I understand to mean, ‘venture- 
some beyond what their sober judgment sanctione,’ and are explained by the anti- 
thetical clause, rijs ywmuns unde rots BeBalas wicredoat, to have no confidence 
even in such schemes as their judgment sanctions, cf. Jelf, 442 a. Many other 
translations have been suggested ; but I have little doubt as to the correctness 
of the above. vd S tpérepov—it ¢ 18 your way, or your characteristic, 
to perform what falls short of your power—t.e. not to effect all you are able to 
effect. Livy seems to refer to this (as Bl. observes). ‘ Atheniensium populum 
fama est celerem et supra vires audacem esse ad conandum; Lacedemoniorum 
cunctatorem, et vix in ea quibus fidit ingredientem,’ xlv. 23. 

(c.) pedAnrds: GwroSypnral: évinpordrovs. All these words are of pecu- 
liar significance ; on the first, see sup. c. 69 b.; the second means, ‘ roamers 
abroad ;’ the third, ‘stay at homes.’ dwedajices and évdnmety were used at 
Athens to express our ideas ‘at home’ and ‘ abroad.’ %€lpxovrar— 
‘follow out their advantages to the utmost,’ Popp. tr. longtssimé progrediuntur, 
Si verba explicanda essent longissime victoriam persequuntur, ex tribus pessimis. 
membranis scribendum esset éretépxovrat. The translation I have given is not. 
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to be restricted to actual pursuit of an enemy. évar(trrovow. This 
verb denotes the action of a man who throws himself back from his task in phy- 

sical exhaustion or despondency. Arn. says it is a strange mistake of Atheneeug 
to suppose that its primary meaning is mental discouragement, for in all lan- 

guages terms expressive of mental operations are borrowed from those of the body. 

This is quite true; but it seems a no less strange mistake of his own to derive 
the notion ‘dispirited’ from ‘the movement of a rower who throws himself back 
to give force to his stroke.’ Neither does Athenzus loc. cit. say so much, but 
él Wuxiis dorw olov ddupeiv. érl 88 tots cépacw «.7.A. This 
antithesis here expressed is, though somewhat difficult to translate, easy 
enough to understand. ‘They are as reckless of their persons as if they did 
not belong to them, when fighting for their country, but they are most thorough 
masters of their intellect, and employ all its powers in her service’—. ¢. hus-: 
banding all its resources, and allowing none other the advantage of them. The 
orators seemed to have admired the sentiment, for it has been imitated by Iso- 
crates, Panegyric, p. 58, and Lysias, Orat. funeb. p. 87. See Arn. and Kriig. 
Some have regarded olxecordry as if it belonged to wéAe:—‘ most entirely the 
property of their country; but if the antithetical word dAXorpiordros has refer- 
ence to the subject of the verb, this must also. 

(d.) €&8woww. This is Poppo’s and Bekker’s reading from most MSS. 
He quotes Soph. Trach. v. 506, e&f\Oov GeO’ dydvwv, Kriig. has ézet- 
Adwow. édlya .. . mpdgavres. The construction seems to be, 
tryobvras ruxetw wpdtavres ddlya mpds ta médAdovra, They think they have 
chanced to effect but little as compared with what they will hereafter effect. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Matthis, the participle rpdéavres stands for the infin. rpdéaz, as 
dependent upon 7yyodvra:.’ BI., who tr., whatever they so pursue as to gain, they 
esteem trifling compared with what they may chance in future to attain to. Cf, 
Jelf, § 683. eile believes ‘the correct version of this difficult passage’ to be, 
‘And whatever indeed having projected, they shall not have followed out, they 
reckon (their own to lose, ze.) an actual loss of their own property; but 
whatever having followed up they shall have acquired, (they reckon) a trifle when 
compared with what they were to have succeeded tn effecting, as if in the last 
clause it had been mpds d Eueddov ruxely rpdgayres, cf. ili. 20. Kal Eueddov, of 
pev Ties auaprncecOar, ol 5¢ wrelous revterOat rot drnOois Aoyiopoi, iii. 22, 
xal Eweddov Swoew x.7.X. érfipocav tiv xpelav. The true aorist, 
denoting an act not restricted to any special time, past, present, or future, 
which we somewhat clumsily express by a present. They supply the deficiency, 
i.¢., are wont to supply. émyelpnow K. 7. A.—because they imme- 
diately set themselves about attempting whatever they have made up their minds 
about,—t.e., make their attempt an immediate one, Kriig. cf. émixelpnots rox 
*EmcroAdy, vii. 43. ‘The attempt upon Epipole.’ 

(c.) pox@otorw, as our Word ¢oil, is somewhat poetic, and as Kriig. remarks, 
scarcely used in plain Attic prose; but it seems to have a peculiar appropri- 
ateness here with aldvos, cf. Hom. Od. £. 202, cf. ii. 39. In speeches 
Xenophon frequently employs it. xrac0ar. Note the present, 
‘being always in the act of acquiring.’ éoprtv—Think nothing else 
a: holiday, than the doing what the occasion requires. There seems some tacit re- 
ference to the practice of the Lacedemonians, who, as on the occasion of. 
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Marathon, would not go forth upon even the most necessary expedition during 
the time of a festival. On this account, I think Reiske’s interpretation of the 
word, delicias, voluptatem, is incorrect; and Dio Cassius probably overlooked 
the allusion when he substituted evdawovlay in the imitated passuge, xxxviii, 
37. Cf. Miiller’s Dor., book ii. wepuxévar. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 9.- 
BovdAopuévous wodAd wpdypara Exew adrovs Te kai dds wapéxew, 


CuaPteR LXXI.—(a.) tratrys pévro. x.t.X. This and the following sen- 
tence are confessedly difficult. I will first mention what I myself imagine to 
be the meaning, and which I now find to be nearly that given by Bloomf. : 
‘And yet when such a State as this stands, as it were, in battle array against 
you, O Lacedemonians, ye continue (81a) to procrastinate; and think not that 
peace endures longest for those men, who go not indeed beyond what is just in the 
matter of armament, yet plainly show that their resolution is, if they be wronged, 
not to permit it ; but yehold fair dealing to consist in doing no violence to others, 
while ye prevent injury to yourselves by repelling it when attempted.’ The second 
clause of the sentence would naturally have commenced with olfec@e 5é, and con- 
tained some other opinion concerning the nature of a durable peace, ascribed to 
the Lacedemonians. But with that love of variety which we have so often 
remarked, (cf. ch. 38 c,) as characteristic of Greek composition, the antithetical 
clause is cast into a new form. r7 wapacxevy I have translated ‘armament,’ 
for want of a single word which better expresees its meaning; but it must be 
understood to include all acts and measures which might awaken the jealousy 
of a neighbouring government. BI. says, ‘I must still adhere to my opinion 
that rj wapackcedy means in vite institutione.’ 1d lcov véuere—lit. ‘ye allot, 
or deal out the equitable,—i.¢., equity.’ The translation given to it is therefore 
quite as tenable as Arn.’s, to deal justly, or Donaldson’s, ‘ye lead a life of 
eagy indifference,’ or Poppo’s ‘cquitatem colitis.’ duvvduevot can scarce mean 
‘suffering harm, by attempting to defend yourselves; for by no code is self- 
defence considered as inconsistent with justice; and again, it is going much too 
far to say that the Lacedzemonians would not defend themselves, which in this case 
the orator would imply. BAdtrreca1, says Donaldson (NV C. § 454), isa 
certain degree of harm or mischance, a hindrance or accidental harm; (this I 
have pointed out with examples in a note upon Asch. Ag. v. 119. Terminalia 
ii.)—never an injury of that kind which can cause resentment. The present 
passage has, he thinks, been misinterpreted by all commentators. His own 
version is, —‘ Jt is not your opinion that those persons enjoy peace the longest, who 
while they act justly, show they have made up their minds not to submit to injury, 
but you observe the rule of non-interference,—1.e., you are strictly neutral or im- 
partial, on the principle of not hurting others, and of avoiding the inconveniences 
to which reprisals would subject you.’ 

(b.) &pxavorpotra, exactly corresponding to ‘ old-fashioned.’ 
apds airots——when compared with them. A very natural ellipse for mpds ra 
éxirndciuata aitav. In a similar manner, réxvys stands for &orep réxvns 
del ra éxvycyvéueva xparet. Bl. is scarce right in saying with respect to the: 
government of réxvys ‘supply dia or epi.’ The ‘ additions’ here of course are. 
the improvements made from time to time. Illustrations will occur to every 
one. Cf. Xen. i. 6, 38. émirexviicens. The éxi has the same 
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force as in érvyvdvat, ch. 70 b., which see; but as the word rexv} has been 
used, émtrexyvicews, says Popp., ‘exquisité positum est.’ The verb occurs, 
Herod. ii. 2, 119. Grote gives the sense correctly, but somewhat too magnilo- 
quently for a Spartan, ‘multiplicity of active obligations requires multiplicity 
and novelty of contrivance.’ 

(c.) pexpl robSe Let your procrastination be limited by this; go thus far, 
and no farther. The words pexpl and dpi I believe sometimes signify, not 
simply wp to a certain point in time or space, but coincident or co-extensive with 
a certain amount of time or space. érépav tia Evppaxlav tpébyrte. 
This probably refers to the Argives, who were ever ready to take advantage of 
any opportunity to establish a counter influence to Sparta in the Peninsula. 

(d.) Oedv rev dplwv. ‘The Gods who were called upon to witness the oaths.’ 

Expressed by Livy—Fecederum arbitros ac testes. Liv. xxi. 10. Poppo. 
Trav aloGavopvay, i. ¢., alcOnow éxdvTwr, ppoviuwy. This makes the expres- 
sion the exact antithesis to dva:cO4jrwy, and we may render it, men of feeling 
and intelligence. Popp. refers to v. 26, and Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 1. Otherwise— 
“of these men who witness the act,’ under whose cognizance it comes, as the oaths 
came under the cognizance of the gods. donplay—deserted, and 
therefore defenceless position. Kriig. cf. iii. 67. Sova—‘ holy in the 
sight of gods’—from which we may infer the strength of the religious feeling 
connected with the idea of race. e€nyetoGar. The notion is, ‘Do 
not let the power and glory of Peloponnesus degenerate under your Headship.’ 
Popp. explains the construction éAdcow, = to dere éddoow elvar: others say 
that the double accusative is occasioned by the elliptical way of speaking, rd» 
Tle\orévynoov éAdoow xaracrijca éEyyounévovs. To me it seems explicable by 
Prolepsis. On the verb é&yéouac in’ this sense, cf. i. 76, 95; vi. 85, and L. 
and 8. Lexicon. On the Spartan 7yeuovla, see Grote, p. 396, note, and is 
38, and vii. 55. 


CuarTeR LXXII.—(a.) trav’ ACnvalwov. This genitive must be referred to 
wpeoBela, but the whole sentence is, as Arn. remarks, an instance of irregular con- 
struction, known to most Greek authors, and particularly to Thucydides, 
When the subject of the discourse is suddenly altered, the new subject is 
brought forward into the most prominent place in the new sentence without 
much regard to the necessities of the construction, which often is changed by 
an anacolouthon, and the subject left independent of any government. This is 
most common where, as in Herodotus, the reason of the preedication is introduced 
by ydp, before the writer gives us the predicate itself. See Jelf, § 786, 6. 
The introduction of xai before ws 7oGovro renders this passage more confused 
than usual, and I confess it seems to me very like the work of a copyist, who 
did not perceive that wpeoBeia could form the subject-—by repetition—of, 
foGovro. In this suspicion I perceive that Kriig. concurs. Arn. cites, by way of 
illustration, i. 115 ; vii. 48; viii. 30, which the Student will do well to consult. 
So also Herod. iv. 149, 6 8¢ ais, ob yap py ol cuprdedcerOat, rovyapiy Edn 
atroy xaranelwew ol év NUKowwt, iv. 100. Tay be way yap Fv 7rd wHO0s peralrior, 
odx éd€xovro rods Adyous, ix. 109. TH Se Kaxws yap Edce wavokly yéverOa, 
elre TG Aépép. Grrohoyngopévous. This accusative must be con- 
sidered to depend upon the verbal adjective raperyréa. On the construction 
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see Jelf, § 318. Matthis, § 447. Gill. accounts for the fact that these verbals 
govern accusatives, on the principle that they tacitly contain the notion xp%, or 
det, and cites Matthia, § 447, 4. Cf. odré pecOopoprredy eln Addovs F rovs 


orparevomeévous. wepl wavros—‘ concerning the general question ; the 
construction is varied by the infinitive yAdca:, which is admissible after verbs 
of motion. Popp. dv adelovs, sc. xpdvy opposed to raxéws, 


cf. i. 121. Kriig. 

(6.) & rév Adyowv—éx from its proper notion, which is that of the material 
cause—in the metaphysical sense of the word—passes into a cognate one of 
after, or arising from, regarding the antecedent events as in some degree the 
cause of those which follow. We may therefore translate—‘ Jn consequence of 
what had been said.’ tots Aaxedatpovlois as distinguished from 
Td tHO0s avray probably refers to the Ephors. el ru ph, a trans- 
position for ef uy 7t. So el wh xal, for el xai wy ii. 11; vi. 60. Popp. 
éwiévar—adire, accedere, mapédOew, ad dicendum prodire. But, as Popp. obs 
serves, the distinction is not always kept up, cf. i. 119. 


CHaPreR LXXIII.—(a.) w s. This word is censured by Dion. Hal. 
as too poetical, but the truth is that wxpeoBela is ‘embassy,’ just as we might 
say the ‘English embassy’ at Paris; and wpéoBevors is ‘the fact of coming 


upon an embassy.’ xaraBofy receives the same censure from the 
critic, but it is very graphic and suitable to the speaker. ‘ The outcry against 
us,’ cf, viii. 85, 87. Suxacrats dpty—‘ you as our judges.’ 


padilos—‘ easily,’ and, therefore, lightly, cf. i. 80; vi. 9. 

(6.) ta wavd wadtatd. The old mythical legends about Theseus, the 
Amazons, &c., which were a stock topic. Kriig. refers to Isocrates, v. 42, 
Dem. xxii. 1§, Xenophon, wepi xpos. iv. 16. év. This gen. depends 
upon pdprupes. Popp. explains dxoal Aédywy as equivalent to dxovabdvres 
Abyor—the hearsay of tradition. Sips is, ‘the personal observation 
of those who are to hear us speak.’ a xal . . . mpoBadrAopévors— 
‘ Although it be somewhat irksome to us to be for ever bringing this subject for- 
ward,’ Thus Arn. after Haack and Popp. I think correctly; but Kriig. 
adopts the other explanation, even though it be somewhat disagreeable to you to 
have this ever put before you. On the force of the prepos. in 8’ 8xAou, cf. 
17 a, &kwvSuvevero. Either 74 Mydixa is the subject, or it is 
impersonal. qs to tpyou—se. rijs wpeAlas may, I think, be 
rendered ‘the practical benefit,’ in contradistinction to Tod Aéyou ; but Popp. and 
Goll. understand, ‘of the actual doing of the good,’ which makes the antithesis 
less effective; rijs Wpedias, ‘ the benefit of the reputation, if any there be.’ 
el tl dhéia .. . wapairiioews is explained by the Schol. Evexa roi alreiy 
cuyyvapny, for the sake of deprecation, to which, namely, they would not con- 
descend. 

(c.) Mapa€av.. The word had become so familiar, that its use is almost 
adverbial, —1t.e., without év before it. Cf. with Kriig. Dem. xviii. 208, Plato, 
Menexenus, 240. Yet Thucyd. sometimes employs the preposition, as i. 18, 
ii, 34, cf. AéAgors, ch. 143. Aristoph. always omits it. wpoxiySv- 
veioat—‘ to have borne the brunt of the danger.’ The same expression occurs in 
the far-famed oath of Demosthenes. Ovdx forw 8rws tyudprere ob pa rods év 
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Mapabdm wxpoxwiduvetcavras. Yo-ye—hindered, prevented. The use 
of the simple verb in this sense is not so common, yet Kriig. gives abundant 
instances. Xen. Anab. iii. 5, 11, 6 doxds &ec Sud dvdpas rod’ wh xaradivar, 
and Herod. iii. 79, vv éreNOodca Ecxe, &c. Add Ibid. v. ror. 

&Suvatrov dv Svrwv. This is a very clear case of the usage of &y with a par- 
ticiple. Cf. Matth. 597, 6, and Jelf, 429, 4. It may be resolved into dep 
el éyévero, ddvvarot dv Foav ol TeXorovyioros. épolas—‘ equal to 
what it was before.’ Cf. ii. 80, 6 weplrdous Ecorro Suoos. This seems to me 
correct, nor can I understand why BI. should consider this sense so very 
feeble, that it should be necessary to give the unusual force of ‘an unequal 
match for the Greeks,’ to the words. This is inconsistent with ov« &, and we 
should have had dyrirddov. He did not consider before this that he was 
equally matched with the Greeks, he imagined that he was immensely 
superior to them. He now saw that this superiority no longer existed, and 
therefore abandoned the enterprise. 


Cuapren LXXIV.—(a.) év tats vator—in their ships,—t.e., depended 


upon them. Cf. Jelf upon év, § 622. Snrwbévros—‘ when it had 
been clearly shown.’ So dyye\Oévros and similar phrases are used occasionally. 
Jelf, § 696. és atré—‘ to it,’ in general reference to the circum- 


stances described by the introductory words. It is important to uotice this 
use of the pronoun in reference to the discussion concerning the genuineness of 
iii. 84, where see the long note, and cf. 22 a. és Tas TeTpa- 
xoolas—‘to make up the four hundred,’ Speaking in round numbers, for as 
we learn from Herodotus, the exact amount was 378. Great difficulties have 
been made about this, because Demosthenes, de Cor., 238 §, the poet Auschylus, 
and Nepos, who copied from them, call the fleet 300 only. But if is plain that 
poets and actors, when engaged in proclaiming the glories of Athens before 
Athenians, would diminish the number of the fleet as much as possible—‘ the 
fewer ships, the greater share of honour.’ Therefore, they took the’ hundreds 
below instead of above the odd numbers. Here, however, the estimate is 
naturally more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration in their 
own favour, for Herod. makes the Athen. quota 180 (viii. 44), but see also 
viii. 61; and Diod. Sic. (Ixv. 58) gives it as 200. It is to be observed that 
Isocrates, Pan. c. 31, more accurately describes the Athenian contingent as 
‘more than double’ that of the others, rpujpers Surdaclas pev H ovpravres of 
dor. But this cannot surely justify Didot’s interpretation, rdv S00 popdar, 
the half. Popp. seems to incline to it, but it is quite contrary to the practice 
of Thucyd. in giving numbers, and to the general idiom of the language. 
alrudraros—‘the principal cause of fighting im the street.’ Gédll. points out 
that this construction of afrios with the infinitive without the article rod, is the 
ordinary one, Seei. 25, 33, 75, 133, Xenoph. Hellenic. vii. 5,§ 17. Kriig. 
adds other instances, cf. Matt. 542. érupfoate. See an account 
of these honours, Herod. viii. 124, and Plutarch, Vita Them. 17. Popp. and 
Goll. read adrot from some good MSS. for airév, ‘ You yourselves spon- 
taneously.’ 

(b.) SvadBelpavres. It has been said that we might rather have expected 
the mid. voice, since the Schol. interprets d:apOeipar édcavres. But the active 
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represents the sacrifice as more personal, as it were, ‘with our own hands 
destroyed.’ 

(c.) robvrou—t.e., Tol whedeicAat. TAs od« otons—‘ which was 
now no more.” Soin ii. 44, r&dv obx Svyrwy, ‘those who are no more,’—i.e., 
‘the dead.’ Similarly Herod., wep! oddeulyns warpldos, viii. 57. What, there 
fore, is meant by ris (wédews) év Bpaxela édrlde odons? The ‘drs,’ say® 
Popp., must be either the fleet, or the citizens embarked in it; or reference 
may be made to its future restitution. This I prefer, and interpret with Kriig. 
‘ for the restitution of which there was but a very slight ground of hope.’ 
+d pépos, when thus specified, means ‘ aliquantum,’ ‘took our full share.’ Cf. 
i. 127, ii. 67, and Jelf, § 579, 6, cf. ch. 23. re uépos is more usual, and BI, 
‘would substitute it; but 7d is here for the personal pronoun, cf. 22 c. 


CHarPTeER LXXV.—(a.) dp’ &€vor éopev. I subscribe to the remark of 
Kriig., that dpa in itself neither implies affirmation nor negation, and 
may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a disquisition of my 
own on the word in the Class. Museum. The context, and the speaker's 
intonation, make the difference in the meaning. Here with Popp. 
render ‘nonne dignt sumus,’ and consider the subsequent py to form 
part of the verb dtaxeic@ar, so that, so far as this passage is concerned, no 
question need be made on the distinction between dpa wh and dpa ov, 
‘do we not deserve not to be under quite so much odtum in the eyes of the 
Greeks yropys Evvécews. There is some difficulty about the 
two genitives. Each has been rejected by editors, but the latter is probably 
added in reference to turyerwrarov in the last ch., and as Arn. remarks, we 
have yoouns audprnua, ii. 65. Why, then, not say ‘the perspicacity of our 
judgment,’ as well as ‘an error of judgment ?’ apx fis—se. Evexerv 
Matth. § 368, Jelf, § 499; or with Bl. understand that diaxetoOac x.7.d. 
is equivalent to doveioPa:, and takes its syntax. Or diaxetoOar may iteelf 
take a genitive, in accordance with the general notion implied by this case 
respectively to verbs indicating position. See note 36. 
+a twddourra Tod BapBapov—‘ what yet remained to be done against the Persian.’ 
So ili. 10, 74 Urd\oera Trav Epywr. 

(6.) wpoaydyev. As vi. 18 and i. 44, Popp. and rods "EAAnvas és rocatrny 
edwoplay xpojyyayev, Isocrat. iv. 37. Kriig. tr. we were compelled by the very 
nature of the case to advance tt to this, ita present pitch of greatness. 

Sdéovs «.7.X. If these motives be meant to be taken in the order of time, this 
will signify ‘fear of Persia.’ But uddtore yey points to the order of intensity ; 
it therefore signifies, fear of the revolted allies, cf. infra. étrorravTwy 
Karerrpapptvov—‘ and when now some revolters had been reduced to subjection.’ 
Remark the two participles taken together." Kriig. ef. ii. 5, Trav fdvrwy 
éxopvévwy, and iv. 38, vii. 75. waco. 88.7.4. ‘Now no odium is 
entertained against any man, for making the best disposition he can of his inte- 
rests, in respect of matters involving the greatest risks.’ Kriig. would erase 
xwdvvwv, but from what goes before, we see that the perils of the Athenian 
Empire were the prominent argument in the speaker's mind (ud\iora pév bd 
déous), and this allusion to them in summing up is natural. Popp. compares 
the Homeric phrase, ob veueonréy. Thacyd. repeats the word, vi. 83, waow 
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dveri@Oovoy. BI. adds vii. 77, viii. 50. Soph. Trach. 1035, of. for ed riecOat 
iv. 59, 74 fa ed Oér Bar. 


Caapren LXXVI.—(a.) &nyedto@e. Cf. ch. 19 and ch. 71, ad finem. 

Sa twavrés—through the whole war, up to the time of the final operations. 
iyxparas—vigorously, ‘with a tight rein.’ Cf. Soph. Antig., v. 715, and Theo- 
critus, xxv. 266, where the original physical sense is found from which the 
present metaphor comes. 

(b.) &wd rot dvOpwrelov—removed from, away from, and 80 contrary to the 
common practice of mankind. The Athenians maintain and improve upon the 
same doctrine to the Melians, v. 105. SiSopnévny. It should always 
be remembered that the present participle stands also for the imperfect. Tr. 
‘ proffered.’ Tod rovobrov—such a practice, or such conduct as this, 
i.¢., the acceptance of power, and its maintenance by all practicable means. 
iptv Soxotyres. See ch. 95. To Secale Ad yq—the argument about 
justice, or the plea of justice. 

(c.) waparuyév. On the neuter nom. part. absolute, cf. Jelf, 700, 2 a. The 
same word is used again, v. 60. With others, says Kriig., wapév is more usual. 
Tq dvOpwmea bon. Kriig. transl. the inclination of men. I should rather 
render Pvois—the natural character, or disposition of humanitty—‘ human na- 
ture,’ as we say. Bl. quotes, for similar usages of ypyoduevo, i. 130, dpy7 
xXpyno.; vii. 30, wdOet xp. ; vi. 15, ewcOuplacs xp. Sucarérepor 4 Kara 
viv trapxotcay Sévapiv. Literally, more just than accorded with the scale of 
our existing power—t.¢., more just than we had any necessity to be, if we looked 
at our power. On this sense of xard, according to the grade of, see Jelf, § 629. 
wepreorn—‘ has come round to be.’ Arn. adds, This word generally denotes a . 
new and unexpected result, as in ch. 32, 120, and vi. 24. But sometimes 
simply what has happened, or befallen, as vii. 70. Cf. ch. 28 b. 


Cuaprer LXXVII.—(a.) Daccotpevor— ‘taking up an inferior position,’ 
4.¢., not taking such high ground with their dependents as they might have 
done. They need not have had the trials at all, but might have decided the 
points in dispute by their sovereign power. Arnold cites Thucyd. iv. 64, dg 
bcov eixds HocdoOar; and Demosth. cont. Dionysiod. p. 1287, ed. Reiske, ?uets 
pev raira cuvexwpoupev, obx dyvootvres 7d ex THs Evyypadijs Sixasov, aN’ tryou- 
pevor Sety éharrovcbat ri kal cvyxwpelv, Gore uh Soxety Pirddixoe elvac. The posi- 
tion of xal—ydp—xal is somewhat unusual. «ai ydp, says Kriig., is oftener 
connected with xai following, than xal simply, but not then with a word inter- 
vening. But Gdéll. remarks, that xal yap are not, as generally, in this case to 
be combined into a single expression; the xal is to be referred to the xai follow- 
ing in the sense of ‘ both,’ ‘and,’ the one clause contains the cause of the other, 
and is well explained by Goll., ‘ est enim apud nos judicia constituimus, tamen 
litigiosi esse videmur.’ <Kriig. supposes that the cai here can mean also, even, 
and quotes Arist. Ecclez. v. 603, xdxrjoaro yap 51a rotro, for this was even the 


reason, the very reason, that, &c. Cf. also Rane, v. 735. rrodoxety. 
Of the litigiousness of the Athenians the Vesp@ of Arist. forms the best 
illustration. Cf. Aves, v. 40. EvpBodalats. These suits, called 


Sixat dad Ev~PdrAwv, were grounded upon contracts existing between persons 
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who belonged to the several states comprised under the Athenian dominion, and 
the necessity of trying them at Athens, owing to the expense and delay thereby 
incurred, was one of the greatest grievances to which her allies were subjected. 
The orator here tries to gloss it over, by making allusion only to such as Athe- 
nian citizens were themselves engaged in. Cf. Sheppard’s Theophrastus, note 
on rods Eévous, p. 73; Gdller in hoc loco: Schéman de Comitiis. 

(b.) of 84—‘ while they,’ sc. our dependent allies. Tapa Td ph 
oter Oar xpfivar—‘ contrary to what they think they ought.’ The negative must be 
taken in close connexion with the verb, as in the case of @yu, Kriig., who also 
proposes to read r7 for uh. Cf. Matth. § 534. yop, says B., is 
any decision at law; and so, too, Kriig.; but they do not cite any instance, I 
do not, therefore, think it improbable that it here has the more ordinary sense 
of a public resolution, vote, decree, or proposal. Cf. Herod. iii. 80, and Oeue- 
orokhéous yru.y, ch. go. 

(c.) derd to6 toov. Is this the masculine or neuter gender? Gdll., Poppo, 
and others seem to have decided that it is the former, ‘a man’s equal.’ But 
the whole usus loquendi, in Thuc. at any rate, seems to point the other way. 
See obk dwd rei Ico, i. 143, ard Tdr duolwy éd\accodmevos, Vili. 89, dard Tod toou 
ducroovres, iii. 11, dd rod toov 8 éxcéyres, iii. 84. Other passages might be 
cited from other writers, as Eurip. Phan. v. 541. I should therefore translate, 
‘men are more angry at being wronged by luw than by open violence; for the one 
looks like being over-reached on a footing of equality, the other like compulsion by 
@ superior force.’ This Bl. calls an dxpcBodoyla, or over minute distinction : to 
me it appears plain and forcible enough. Cf. for the sentiment, iv. 86. 


(d.) nabed\évreg—‘ after having overthrown us.’ Cf. i. 4. &pfarre— 
“Swere to assume dominion.’ Kriig. compares omeddovres ws Leds whror’ Sptecer 
Oecd», Aisch, Prom. v. 203. Td tptrepov Slos— ‘the fear of which we are 


the objects.’ Objective gen. expressed by pronoun. Cf. note on ch. 69 e. 

dep x. t.1.—‘ if your policy is going to be such as you evinced symptoms of tts 
being, when ye headed fora short time the confederacy against the Persian.’ 
G@urxra—se. vouiua, i.¢., ‘institutions which do not amalgamate with those of the 
rest of Greece.’ On this meaning of ducxra, Bloomf. aptly quotes isch. Ag. 
312, ofuac Bohy Autxrov év whre. mpéwew—Ofos 7’ Aepa r’ éyxéas ratr@ Kvres, 
Stxoocraroivr’ dy, ob pity wpocevvéwos; and Kriig. Plros 7’ Ayixros éore xal 
waoy wbde, Eurip. Stobeus, 10, 17. See, for the well-known fact, i. 144, 124, 
li. 39. In what follows, allusion is perhaps made to Pausanias. The same ob- 
servation was made by Aristotle and Isocrates, Panath. ch. 82. ols. 
This is one of the passages quoted to prove that voulf{ec governs a dative. Cf. 
ii, 38, iii. 82. See note upon this last passage. I am not satisfied that the 
present une proves anything, for we may easily supply xpijc@at, and that 
voulfew is constructed with an infinitive is, as Kriig. says, plain even from 
Ewha ob voulfovew Exew, Herod. vii. 85, and cf. Thuc. ii. 15. If any one 
prefers the former construction, voulfec must be rendered ‘ attaches a value to,’ 


Cuapren LX XVIII.—(a.) ob—supply BovrAcvdpevor. wpdoOnote. 
Bring upon yourselves. Soi. 144, xwddvous xpoorl@ecOar, Kriig. quotes oddcis 
éréduno” tda rpocGécOa: xaxd, Eurip. Her. 147. TOV @ v. 


Used by Thuc. only as a substantive, but see ii. 61, 85, iii. 16, vii. 28, Kriig. 
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(5.) wepttoracbasr. See note upon wrepiéorn, ch. 76, ad finem—‘ when pro- 
longed, is wont to bring things round to the influence of accidents—to the award 
' of chance,’ Kriig. ; cf. i. 69. ' &méxopev—from which one of us is no 
further removed—i. e., further exempt—than the other. étrorépas 
tera.—in which of the two ways tt will turn out. Cf. with Popp. ch. 82, xa6ére 
Xwphoer. év dSnA@ xivSuvederas, means ‘ the danger is run while tt 
is as yet wncertain.’ On the impersonal use of the verb, cf. ch. 73. 
45h is to be taken in connexion with xaxowadoivres, when now they have got 
into difficulty they address themselves to deliberation—or rather to discussion, sc. 
diplomatic. Cf. wieicrov dyduevos Néywr, Alcestis, v. 967. 

(c.) épavreg—ac. ev rode duaprig Svras. atOalperos—‘ of our 
own free choice,’ i... before we have been compelled to modify it by the course 
of events. orovbas—sine articulo, not to break treaty; cf. ch. 67. 
Sey. For in the thirty years’ treaty (i. 115) this provision had been made. 
Cf. i. 140; AvécOat, the midd. voice, to have our differences arranged. Cf. i. 145. 
el 8 ph. This is the reading of twelve good MSS. and Popp. Bekker and 
the other editors take the common reading, 4, which has precisely the same 
meaning in some passages. Kriig. quotes Soph. Phil. 1341; Lysias, xxv. 143 
Dem. ii. 8; and Stalbaum, Plat. Rep. v. 463 d. idnyiiobe—idem 
est quod mporyynoGe, Goll. Arn. says they do not express the same part of the 
same idea: the first expresses precedence; the second, the nearness of the . 
leader. Kriig. refers to the Lexicon Plat. There is an ellipsis of édéy. 


CuapreR LXXIX.—(a.) ward ods atrots. What is sometimes ex- 
pressed by xaé” éavrous, as iv. 38, vi. 13. All strangers were ordered to with- 
draw; i.¢., the allies who had come to the conference. The great assembly of 
the Spartans, we thus see, decided upon questions of peace and war. 

(b.) él rd abrd Epepov—‘ tended to the same point.’ Kriig. rightly exemplifies 
this by use of the verb in daos dépex. There is a similar use of fero. ‘In nova 
fert animus.’ Ovid. Metam. v. 1. Bl. quotes Herod. viii. 100, wAéov pepe 
h yvdun Kxarepydoacbar ryy ‘ENAdoa. *ApxSapos, z.¢., the Second. 
He succeeded his grandfather Leotychides, as his father Zeuxidamus had pre- 
viously died. 


CHaPTtER LXXX.—(a.) rovs év rq abrg fAuclg 6p. The simplest expla- 
nation is to supply ¢uwelpous byras. Others not so correctly have interpreted— 
and I see among you those of thesame time of life as myself. TWO 
takes in any of this class indefinitely—‘a man.’ Remark the studied variety 
produced by the transition from dzeiplg to voulcavra, See ch. 38 c. 
cwhpdvws—without extravagance, or exaggeration. éxdoyLouro— 
compute tt to the full, t.¢., with all its chances, &c. 

(6.) wapdpovos—‘ of the same description,’ i.¢., military rather than naval. 
Compare Aristotle, het. i. 4, 4, dvayxaiov elddvar ras Suvdues mwérepoy 
Suorar H dvduocar. Arn. The xat which stands before dcrvyelrovas does not, as 
sometimes happens, so much introduce a new idea, as a part of the original one. 
Popp. compares v. 112, 2, ard Trav dvOpmHrwy kal Aaxedaimovlwy, vi. 20, 3 3 
vii. 68, 1. éd’ &kacra, The neuter is employed because the idea is 
general, including their towns, &c. kal arrows Kal Sarhous Kal 8xAp. The 
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Equites, the heavy armed infantry, and the remaining population which served 
as rowers or light-armed infantry. There is no necessity to say that dxAq is 
‘put for light-armed troops,’ an assertion which Bl. combats, cf. vi. 17, 
éxAors Evppleros, mixed populations. évl ye. Jelf, 735, 5. 
Béckh. computes the whole at about 500,000 whereof 180,000 belonged to the 
town and harbour. Niebuhr, Vortrdg. tber alte Ldander-u.-Véolkerk., p. 108, 
expresses an opinion that the general estimate among the ancient writers of 
Athenian population, especially of the number of slaves, was much too high. 
(c.) paAnricopey. Kriig. supplies +d vauvrixéy from rais vaiow, comparing 
i. 121. But the word may stand independently, like our own verb ‘to practise ;’ 
thus we have rods rotéras mederOvras, ‘the archers practising.’ Xen. Hell. iii. 
4, 16. So also, though less certainly, ii. 86, wederdvres xal wapecxevacperot 


Thy vaupaxlay, i. 64 b. xpsvos tvéorar—‘ Time will intervene,’ i.¢., 
‘that will take time,’ as we say. te xolve—‘ The public treasury.’ 
The phrase is not unusual. Herod. vii. 144, 87e ’A@nvalowt yevoudvwy 
Xenudrww peydruy dv rg xolvy. Cf. Arist. Pol. ii. 7, 6. dtpopey, 


for the more usual compound éogpépoper. 


Cuaprenk LXXXI.—(a.) ro wAHGa—population. érupoitevres. 
The verb dordw is a frequentative, hence goa» is said of ‘ attending school,’ 
and also of ‘courting,’ as the suitor regularly visits his mistress. We may 
therefore translate, ‘by making frequent, or regular incursions.’ 
dwrdfovras. ‘ They will bring in from abroad.’ .Pop. quotes cires éwaxrés, vi. 20. 
Kriig. rdvra éraxrd, vii. 28. I would add, Soph. Trach. 258. Gd. Col. 1522. 
Ajax, 1275. There is therefore no necessity for Popp. to remark, ‘usitatius h&c 
vi éodyecOa:.’ On the fact compare ii. 38. 

(b.) BAapdpe8a. Passive, says Krug., as vi. 64. It is rather one of those 

cases already (ch. 68 c, Jelf, 562, 3) noticed where the reflexive force of the 
middle runs into a passive sense. ‘ We shall do oursélves more damage than we 
shall do to them.’ See note i. 68.e; 1.81 b, andii. 87. 7a wrelw—‘ in the ma- 
jority of matters.’ .€v robre. D. has translated, ‘and in such a time,’ and 
T.K.A. quotes Bothe’s—‘interea.’ But why-should it not be, ‘tn this case,’ 
or, contingency, 2.¢., that.expressed by the previous worda ? wav0hoerat. 
‘This form without the o is found also ii. 77 ; v. g1, 100; vi. 59.’ Popp. 
dpovipars. I regard this as a causal dative. T. K. A. renders, the Athenians 
with their usual magnanimity. I should prefer to say—owing to their high 
spirit, such I think being the real force of the word. Theologically the 
dpéynua odpxos is the spirit of pride naturally inhering.in man’s heart. On 
pyre omitted, cf. Jelf, § 775, 3, and on ¢pov. Ib. 603, 2. 
SovAcioar—‘ be the slaves of their land,’ i.¢., be so servilely attached to their 
property as not to sacrifice it to the common good. We may also connect 
dovAcioat ppovipari—‘ slaves in spirit,’ karaTAnyfvar—lit. ‘to be 
struck down,’ t.e., to be dismayed, and paralysed by the war. 


CHaPreR LXXXII.—(a.) od piv ov8é These particles are often thus 
employed in qualifying a previous statement, The ov generally denies, the 
o03¢ particularises as Hoogeven says, ‘not that ether I mean to recommend.’ 
é&vaso-Ohtws has doubtless reference to the rd dvalc@nrov, charged against them 
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by the Corinthians. The word denotes dulness of the natural perceptions, 
S want of feeling,’ and is metaphorically applied to indifference to the wrongs of 
the allies. See the analysis of characters connected with this element, vili-xv. 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus. pO’ os émirphbopey. Gall. interpreta- 
tion is, ‘nor to let them see that we do not mean to notice their conduct.’ But 
it is the direct antithetical expression to wé\euoy, thus constructed upon the 
principle of variety, cf. 38 c. The meaning therefore is, ‘neither too plainly 
indicating that we shall go to war,’ nor do the opposite thing, 4. ¢., permit them 
to go on as they are doing, iy ddtxdow ovk exeripeyovaw, Xen. Hist. ii. 4, 11. 
Cf. Jelf, § 804, 4 

(b.) paves mporayeyn—to this is opposed subsequently 1rd atrap 
exwopifwueba ; with respect to the latter word, it may be doubted what force 
should be attached to the prep. éx. It may either imply ‘full, complete prepa- 
ration,’ or, as Kriig. says, it may have reference to the difficulties out of which 
they had to extricate themselves. He compares i. 125; vi. 83. We may add 
the similar use of the Latin ‘expedio.’ ‘ Expediunt per acuta belli,’ Horace. 
abtrév, Jelf, § 504. dver(pGovoyv of course implies after it a word 
which stands as antecedent to the relative 800. There is nothing invidious in 
the enlisting of foreign allies by all such as, &c., of., Jelf, § 817, 7 

(c.) kal Sud kal rprdov. Two, or it may be three years. On this adversative 


cal, cf. 80 b. Hv Soxp—‘in the event of its appearing desirable,’ 
cf. 42. a, 120 c. Connect this with tuev éx’ atrovs. weppaypévor. 
‘ Better fenced and secured,’ the metaphor seems to be taken from a fortified 
camp. troonpalvovras. Note the force of the preposition, giving 


indications of. So Aristotle, Eth. iv. 2, xa@drep rodvona vrocnpalvet. 

(d.) ph yap «.7.d. ‘Look not upon their land as anything else than a 
hostage or pledge for you to hold.’ Bloomf. well compares a similar declaration 
of policy, Livy, v. 42. ‘Non omnia concremari tecta ut pignus ad flectendos 
hostium animos haberent.’ obx fooov—‘all the more in proportion 
as.’ a&rovolay—‘the casting away of all hope, recklessness, 
despair,’ a better reading than droyvolavy. Archidamus throughout urges the 
principle that we ought to build a bridge for a flying enemy. 
édnrrorépous Exew—have them more impracticable to deal with. 

(c.) rots éyxAfpaorw éraxOévres. Pop. expresses a doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of these words. T. K. A. is particular in pointing out that rois éyxAjpace 
must not be taken with éwe:yOévres. Yet it seems to me much the simplest 
way to do so—‘having been egged on, excited to premature action, by the charges 
which our allies have brought.’ Where is the impropriety in sense or construc- 
tion ? wpdfopev. Arnold. Krug. wpdtwuer, Vulgo. Popp. 
Bekker. This of course involves the well-known question whether the Canon 
of Dawes be correct, which asserts that dws yi cannot be joined with the sub- 
junctive aorist except in the passive voice. No intelligible reason can be given 
for thedogma. All that can be said is, that the future is the more lively and 
graphic form, as approaching more nearly to the directa oratio, and is therefore 
almost universally used by the Attic writers. I should therefore retain it where 
there was any MSS. authority in its favour. The later copyists, in their frigid 
attempts at correctness, even invented subjunctives in cases where they had 
no real existence, ¢.9., Afcwot, ddowot, &c. Therefore, as Arn. remarka, 
the mere number of the MSS. which give xpdgwyev ought not to force it upon us, 
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atoyvov kal Grropétepov. The comparison is not I think with the Athenians, 
but with their own previous condition. tay tSlov—for, as the 
schol. remarks, the private interests of Corinth were not necessarily shared by 
all Peloponnesus. etrpbras Clo 0ai—to settle in such a way that both 
parties may have specious reasons for concluding it, 4.¢., as a salve to their 
vanity, cf. ch. 21 a, and iii. 65 b. xepfos. The simple verb, says 
Kriig., does not occur in the future indicative active save in this place. The 
middle future, xwpjooua, is always found. Yet in the compounds, as he 
shows by abundant instances, the active form, ywpjow, is more common. 


CuaprrrR LXXXIII.—(a.) xpfpara dépovres. This is well rendered 
‘ stque tributa ferentes,’ for the orator evidently means to contrast them with 


their own allies, who paid no such contribution. ot>y Strhev x.7. A. 
~—‘ depends not so much upon arms as upon money,’ t.e., its result would not be 
determined so much by the firat, as by the second. Sv’ fv. It may 


be right to say with Kriig. that 6:4 with the genitive denotes the instrwment or 
means, with the accusative the occasion [ Veranlassung | of an act, but obviously 
the two frequently run into each other. ‘ How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds, Makes deeds ill done!’ and but little distinction can be made in our 
version of them. Kriig. cf. dvOpwwros adéidverac did 7d éoOlew xalaivew. Plat, 
Phed. 96c. It maybe here, ‘it ts only through the opportunity afforded by which 
that arms do any good.’ G&dAws re xal here stands simply with a 
noun. Kriig. quotes woAdd ay ris Exot dddws re Kai pijrwp etre, Plat. Crit. 
50 b. 

(b.) rév droBavévrav ris altfas. Remark the present participle, and, 
for explanation, see ch. 24d. alria is employed in an intermediate sense— 
‘ the responsibility of the consequences.’ der’ Guddrepa—‘ for either 
result,’ i.e., good or bad, cf. ii. rr ; iv. 17. otro. rather unusual 
in the first person—‘ we who stand in this position.’ 


Cuaprer LXXXIV.—(a.) +3 Bpadd cal rd pAdrAov— ‘ Of the slowness and pro- 
crastination, which is the principal thing they bring against us, be not ashamed.’ 
If the 7d be omitted before “éddor, it is a case of Granville Sharp’s Canon. See 
note 18a. According to Kriig. the gen. #uG» is governed by 8, ‘the quality 
of owrs which they most find fault with.’ He quotes, in illustration, Plato, 
Legg. 685 a, rl weugduevos airév Aéyets ; But cf. Jelf, on pwéudovrar, § 495. 
xal Gua. Kriig. remarks that the second reason here introduced by xal, is 
really to be gathered by inference from the statement, and is not found in the 
statement itself. The wisdom of their usual cautious policy may be inferred 
from the greatness and glory to which, under it, their city had attained. 

(5.) Sévarat robro elvat. We must understand rofro as a repetition of 
70 Bpadd x.7.r. Sdvarac is here, as in some other places, amounts to, ts equiva- 
lent to, @ wise moderation. Tay... émrotpuvévrwv. The genitive 
depends upon }dor7—the pleasure we receive from those who urge us on into 
dangers contrary to owr own convictions. avarreloOnpev—‘ are we 
ever brought over to their views,’ remark the true indefinite predication of the 
aorist. The force of the prep. is the same as in dvadiddoxe. 

(c.) rd pav Stu .t.X. The argument is a sort of Sorites. ‘Good discipline (7d 
edxoopov), produces a sense of shame [aldws]; a sense of shame produces a manly 
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spirit (edyvxla), and a manly spirit produces martial excellence (7d rodeucxédy).’ 
We see that aldws is employed as the equivalent of alcxivn. The expression 
whreloroy peréxet is repeated, iii. 83, 7d eyes, 05 17d yervaioy rielorov peréxet, 
either, very largely partaketh, or, forms a very large ingredient., See note there. 
The speaker proceeds to show that 7d edxoopor produces practical wisdom also— 
tnasmuch as we are brought up with too little pretence to learning to despise the 
laws of our country (on’Awaéla as an intellectual habit, cf. Sheppard’s Theo- 
phrastus, p. 115, and note on iii. 37), and with too much severe self-control and 
modesty to disobey them. After matdevduevor Popp. supplies (ofrws domep) uh bwe- 
popay. Kriig. prefers to understand olo: re. Most readers will call to mind 7d rép 
vouwy copwrepov Snrew elvat, Tobr’ Ecrw & ey rots érawoupévors visors drayo- 
peveras, Ar. Rhet. i. 15. toy ereElevar. Poppo doubts whether 
wapacxeuds is to be understood after the verb, which will then be taken in the 
sense of ‘ exequi,’ or whether, with Goll., we are to supply rdv Adyor, t.e., rd 
AexOevra els péupw Tiav wapacKkevwy Tay oeulwy ; in which case he says we 
must render éwetlevac by persequi. Both, though intelligible, seem to me 
somewhat obscure explanations. Possibly the whole may mean, after criti- 
cising speciously the preparations of the enemy, not to prosecute the war against 
them in any corresponding scale: éwetlevar avrovs, to assail them; dvopolws, not 
on a scale corresponding to our affected superiority. Cf. Epyw éuetépxeray, i. 
120; iv. 5. volley raparAnolovs. Our view of this passage 
depends upon the method in which xapar)yolovus is to be constructed. If with 
Arn., Goll., Bl., we connect it with xal, as similis atque, the words mean, We 
are taught to hold the plans of our neighbours to be very like the ordinary acci- 
dents of war, that 1s to say, quite wundefinable by any process of reason. For my 
own part, I believe that Thuc. would have admitted the policy of our enemies 
to be quite a fair subject for rational conjecture, inasmuch as it is sure to be 
founded upon certain common and unvarying principles of human nature, See 
his sentiments upon the point, iii. 82,’and infra, zroAU re dtadédpew ov det voulfeu 
dvOpwrov dvOpdrov, a sentiment introduced by ve as if contained by the pre- 
ceding, not by de, as if contrasted with it. I, therefore, prefer the other inter- 
pretation (Pop.), We are taught to believe that the schemes and policy of our 
neighbours are very like owr own, and that the accidents of war are matters quite 
undefinable by reason. There can be no objection founded upon the fact that 
mwapamr\nolous is not followed by a dative, for we have such phrases as roatra 
xal wapam\jova. To the other objection, that in this case we should have mi 
and not ov, I should reply by translating as above, making, in fact, od —)éy~— 
dcacperds one logical term, equivalent to dd:acpéras. Mr. Grote’s version— We 
think the capacity of neighbouring states is much on a par, does not appear to me 
to cast much additional light upon the passage. del 34. We always 
practically make preparation against owr opponents on the assumption that their 
schemes are good. We do not calculate on errors, and false moves on their 
part. &# txelvov—dependent on them. év rots dvay- 
Kavorarots. Gall. renders ‘in usu rerum, et omnino im agendo magis quam in 
eloquentid.’ Grote, ‘im the severest trials,’ and so Krig., quoting 6 uh Sapels 
dvOpwiros ob waideverar. Arn. in what is most needful, wherein he is followed. 
by Dale. But has-the word ever this meaning? It is possible also that some 
allusion is intended to the strictness of the Spartan discipline, where the soldier 
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was obliged to put up with the merest necessaries of life, the minimum with 
which they could do, ef. ch. go c, 


CHAPTER LXXXV.—(a.) pedAéras—institutions, T.K. A, Rather ‘habits,’ 
or more literally, ‘ practices.’ Cf. 80 c. &pedovpevor—‘ to our benefit,” 
ty opev—‘ maintain,’ érépwv. Strictly speaking, we should have 
have had 4 érépos. Kriig. quotes ii. 15, vi. 1, Sua toxiv. The 
Scholiast explains 3c’ Hv Exomev toxuy. Cf. 83 a. év Bpaxel pople 
tpépas—‘ in the brief space of a day,’ i.€., the brief space of time which a ) 
comprises, Cf. ‘Hore momento,’ Hor. Sat. i, 1, 4. 

(c.) Stas Sotvar. As in c. 28—to submit the matter to arbitration. 
SiSovra. The present, or imperfect participle is of course, ‘the man who 
proffers arbitration.’ 

(d.) ds r&v ébdpwv. On the Ephors, see the excellent information amassed 
_ by C. F. Herman. Pol. Antiquities, § 44, English transl., and Grote, 


CuaPreR LXXXVI.—(a.) 0b ywooxw—‘ J do not understand,’ Dale, 
But it is not cognovi, so much as cognosco—I cannot make out; I shall not enter 
upon the consideration of : he means he is not going to give himself the trouble 
of studying it, On the contrary, T. K. A., after Bloomf., makes ywwoxw mean 
much more than ‘ understand ;’ according to their view it contains the addi- 
tional notion of ‘ approve.’ 

(b.) wal rére (hpev) kal viv dopey. An ellipse common enough in all 
languages. ot 84. Here we must consider $¢, as it not unfrequently 
is, a causal particle—‘ for their suffering wrong is no longer a matter of the 
future.” On this pronominal oi 6é, of. Jelf, § 768, 3. 0082 d10- 
xpitéa. Tr. nor must we decide matters by law-suits and debate, seeing that it 
4s not in word that we are wronged. Popp. remarks that the accusative avrovs 
Bdarropévous is not governed by dcaxpiréa, ‘nec ob addita xal abrov’s per ox7ua 
5cd, uéoov explicari possit ;’ but that it is to be constructed like drodoynoopévous, 
ch. 72. It agrees, therefore, with #uds, understood. But cf. Jelf on srapa- 
doréa, § 383. 

(c.) KarawpodiSepev. The preposition exerts a force which must not be 
overlooked. ‘Tr. ‘betray to utter ruin,’ this meaning it of course acquires from 
the notion of down from the top—‘ ruit alto a culmine Troja.’ drrlopev 
mpods Tovs &Sucotvras. Some doubt has been expressed about the right con- 
struction of these words. Popp. hesitates about the preposition ; Krtig. asserts 
that ériévac is rarely constructed with a simple accusative. But the text is 
confirmed by iv. 92, mpds Tovs wh duuvopevous érlovres, and ii, 65. Otherwise 
a dative is more usual. | 


Cuarren LXXXVII.—(a.) dérefypo—‘ to put to the vote,’ should be- 
noticed by the junior student, and distinguished from ynPlfouar, ‘to vote.’ Its 
usual construction is with an accusative of the person, or a dative ; here (Kriig, 
conjectures) Thuc. wrote és éxxAnolay, to avoid a double accusative, for roaira 
also depends upon the same verb. éppfiocat. In this place transi- 
tive, as i, 127, ii. 20. The act of Sthenelaidas was probably grounded upon 
the assumption, that many even of those who had raised their voice for peace, 
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would not dare to vote forit openly. yijdor éwrayeiv is presently employed in 
a similar sense. dre pi) Soxotew. On uh with indic. cf. Jelf, 


§ 743, I. 

(b.) dvaorhre ts—yeaplov—‘ Let him rise wp, and go to that place.’ This 
is what is called the ‘usus pregnans,’ which is not uncommon with verbs which 
imply motion of some kind or other. Krtig. quotes vii. 49, viii. 45. See note, 
65 b. The idiom is less common in Latin, but Popp. has produced ‘exsurgere 
foras,’ from Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 1, 3. It seems from this that the members 
of the Lacedemonian assembly were seated. Haack supposes that this was an 
imitation of the Homeric practice, where the heroes seated themselves upon the 
ground like the American Indians. 

(c.) rods Evppdxovs—ac. the legates from their allies, who had previously 
been ordered to withdraw. wovevrat—pres. ‘commence operations.’ 

(d.) xpnparlravres—‘ having transacted the business. This, it appears, 
was especially a diplomatic word. Kriig. refers to v. 5, 61, and vi. 62. Bloomf. 
has remarked its frequent use among all the regular imitators of Thucyd. Hero- 
dotus (he says) would have used the middle voice; and the writers of the middle 
Attic, mpayparever Oat. Stayvapn, for didyrwors, is peculiar to 
Thuc. Schol., ‘division of opinion.’ dy ro tra«st.d. This, says 
Kriig., is for és rd Eros wpoxexwpynxuidy kal év rq Eret bvyrwv. The wpoxexwpy- 
xulwy seems added as a sort of after thought—those many years having already 
elapsed, This would be Olymp. Ixxxvii. 1, or B.0. 432. For the ra EdBoixd, 
gee ch. I14. 


CHaPprer LX XXVITII.—(a.) wodepyntréa—‘ that they must goto war.’ The pl. 
in such cases as I have said seems to me a shade more general and indefinite than 
the singular—that tt was a case for war, » casus bellt. It might be worth while 
to examine in this view the instances quoted by Kriig., rodeunréa, vi. 50; émxt- 
xetpyréa, i. 118; wXevoréa, vi. 25; dvOexréa, i.98; wrapirnréa, i. 72; wapadoréa 
and daxpiréa, i. 86. SuvfPworw. I quote T. K. A., ‘of the commence- 
ment of a state attained to= should arrive at greater power.’ Thus every pos- 
sible shade of meaning is at one time or another assigned to the aorist. How 
much more simple is it to adhere to the plain interpretation of the tense. There 
could be no reason why the Spartans should fear the commencement, any more 
than the progress and consummation, of the Athenian power, even were there 
anything in the notion of an aorist to convey such an intimation. What they 
feared was the fact itself, no matter when it happened, or was likely to happen. 
Consequently the aorist was the right tense, from its nature. Vide Appendix, 


CHarteR LXXXIX.—(a.) 4A0ov eri rd wpdypara «7.4. This is inter- 
preted (i.) were brought to the circwmstances wnder which they prospered; and 
(ii.) were induced to adopt that means of administering their affairs under which 
they prospered. From the Thucydidean usage of rpdoow and its cognate words, 
the latter seems preferable. Kriig. cites décov evOuunOjvac oly mpdry Epxorrac 
éwl ra rpdypara, Antiph. vi. 20. dad) MnBSol. It appears that 
this digression (89-117), containing the history of nearly fifteen years, from the 
siege of Sestos to the beginning of this war, was called by the old grammarians 
wevrnxovria. Kriig. refers to an historical tract of his own, discussing more 
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especially the chronology of this period, but I have not had an opportunity of 
reading it. Arnold points out that the historical student, after finishing 
Herod., should proceed to the perusal of the present episode, and then take up 
ch. 24-88, subsequently carrying on the narrative from ch. 118. The digression 
about Pausanias and Themistocles, 128-138, synchronizes with 95-98 of the 
general sketch. Acwrvx (Sys. This king was the grandfather of 
Archidamus the Second. After the campaign of Mycale he was sent to reduce 
the Persian party in Thessaly and Northern Greece, but having been suspected 
of receiving bribes from the Aleuade, he was recalled to Sparta, condemned, 
and banished. He died at Tegea, B.c. 469. tov dy MuxddAq— 
those who fought at Mycale. Kriig. quotes rods év Mapaédn, ii. 34, iii. 113, 
and Arist. Eq. v. 355, xacadBdow rovs év IlvAw orparryovs, and more pecu- 
liarly still, McArcddny roy Mapaday,, to which Arist. Thesm. 806, is similar. 

(b.) 48m. Even before Mycale. See Herod. ix. 114. Mfdev 
éxd6vrav—se. avriy, while still in the occupation of the Persians. Kriig. sup- 
plies many similar phrases. 

(c.) Td kowdv... adrots. This sort of dative is simply accounted for by 
the common principle of the dative, which makes it the case expressing the 
more remote object in reference to which the action of the verb takes place. 
This conception of the dative seems to have been but imperfectly realized by 
the compilers of our common grammars, if we may judge by the mass of rules 
collected with respect to the usage of this case. ‘Quid mihi Celsus agit,’ in 
principle does not differ from Do tibi librum. SOcy tweflevro, The 
Sev must in strictness be taken with the preceding dcexoulfovro. The use of 
Srov here, says Kriig., would be ambiguous. &86ev for éxeifev drov may be ac- 
counted for by considering that 8@ev does in effect hold a place among relatives, 
See Matth. § 473; we may also cf. Jelf, § 822, 6. Troezen and Salamis are the 
places meant, and also Atgina. See Her. v. 5. twaidas kal yuvaixas 
—wives and children. Remark the absence of the article, and cf. ch. 8 a, 48 b. 
éAlyat. According to Herod. ix. 13, says Kriig., Mardonius had left nothing 
at all standing behind him. But this is a way of speaking suitable to the semi- 
poetic character of Herod. style and narrative. 


CHAPTER XC.—(a.) 7d p&AdAov—‘ what was going to happen.’ 
FA0ov mpeo Pela —for 5a, wpeoBelas upon the principle of ‘Qui facit per alium 
facit per se.’ Popp. quotes Ausch. cont. Ctesiph., § 95. “Agixvetrar yap mpds 
Buds ovxére 5 ayyédwy, GAN’ airés. The dative rpeoBelg is not as Bl. says for 
és wpecBelav, but denotes the modus, or manner, of their coming, as is the proper 
usage of the dative. +a piv answered immediately by 7d 5¢ wéov. 
.pfyre. Kriig., considering that according to grammatical principles we should 
have had odre, explains the deviation. from the rule by the fact that the notion 
of ‘prevention’ is implied. Téd\pav yevopévynv—‘ the valour that 
was exhibited.’ Such phrases point out the true force of ylyvouat, denoting 
existence as the result of a process as distinct from elu, cf. avipdy dydbwy 
Eoyw ‘yevouévwy, ii, 35, and the long note on this matter, Sheppard’s Theo- 
phrastus, p. 102. 
:  (b.) fuvacrhxe—‘ held together,’ and consequently were standing. Supply 
ra relxn from rexifew. Others with the Schol. understand mepifonos. 

H 
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7d BovAdspevov kal Srorrov. Both, say the commentators, belong to ris 
yvipns. This is true, but it seems to me that in accordance with the principle 
of Granville Sharp’s Canon, both are to be combined into a single idea. The 
suspicious purport, or bearing of their policy, cf. 18a. For the neuter parti- 
ciple followed by a genitive, cf. ii. 59; iii. 10; viii. 68. ovK ay 
€xovros, as above, dy dpwrres, may easily be resolved into the equivalent form 
with the finite verb = otc dy Exar. See Jelf, § 429, 4, and § 697. 

dvaxdépnoww re kal ddopphv. ‘Distinguo dvaxwpnow, locum, presidium quo 
reciperent sese, ddopyijy unde erumperent.’ Both conditions might be fulfilled 
by one place. T. K. A. well explains dgopyij» by the modern military term, 
‘base of operations.’ With regard to the general construction of the sentence, 
Kriig. is right in connecting ds dé, as well as SyAotdvres with jglovr—in that they 
alleged the Persian world would not by this means have, &c. 

(c.) péxpt towotrov tos—‘up to so long a tume as,’ lit. until. These words, 
says Kriig., would not easily elsewhere be found in combination. He however 
quotes Plato Rep., 471 c, méxpt robrov péxpr ov. poo. This 
is Bekker’s conjecture. The MSS. have afpwow, which is ‘dum erigerent,? 
during the time they were raising ; but perhaps uéxpt rocotrou, as A. says, in this 
case would not have been so proper as mdyra xpévov. I have some doubt 
whether péxps rocovrov may not be the exact equivalent of this very phrase, 
if uéxpt may mean, as I believe it sometimes does, not up to a certain point, 
but coincident in extent or duration with something that follows. In this case 
we must render ‘just during so much time as they were raising,’ cf. ch. 71 ¢. 
The other expression, fws dy Apwow, is of course donec erexissent— ‘until they 
should have raised.’ éore. .. dipous—So as to fight from the least 
possible elevation which would be sufficient, i.e., they raised the wall to the 
minimum height necessary for defence, and soon as ever they reached this, 
delayed no longer. Concerning dvayxatordrov, cf. ch. 84, ad finem, (and cf. 
Livy’s ‘necessarium cubile.’) Snpootov. ‘We are not to under- 
stand that temples are here included, for that the religious spirit of the Greeks 
would forbid. [Acts xvii. 22.) Among the public buildings we may include 
the Mausolea and other tombs. So Atsch., p. 87, 31. and Diodorus.’ Bloomf. 
éora:—certainly, as T. K. A. says, a recurrence to the directa oratio, but not 
therefure to be translated as he translates, from whence there might be, which 
does not indicate the transition. Tté\N\a— axel. Kriig. considers 
this a case of the ‘doubled article,’ and refers to his own grammar, 509, 9, 2, 
where it is laid down, that after 6 d\Xos, when another notion occurs which is 
regarded in the light of a substantive, it always takes the article. To me it 
seems more simple to take one phrase as the epexegesis of the other—the other 
matters, t.¢., what was to be done there, cf. note 23 c, and 108 b. This T. K..A, 
denies, but he seems to contradict himself—if there be not a misprint. 

(d.) ras Gpxds. ‘The authorities,’ t.¢., the ra éy réXee brra. 

Sifye, sc., Tov xpdvov. This is the explanation given by Stephanus in the 
Thesaurus. apovtac(Lero— continued to make excuses. 

& rv ot« bwépxerat. There is some difference of opinion concerning the view 
to be taken of 8 7: in collocations of this sort. 68 7: says Arn. is ‘quod ;’ anc 
would best be translated into English. ‘When any one asked him about his 
not coming, lit. as to that he came not, before the government.’ This near, 
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agrees with Madvig’s view, who classes the idiom with those where &r: denotes 
@ circumstance or relation which takes place, and of which something is said— 
e.g., Ta yey Gra 60Gs Fxoucas, Sri 5¢ nal eve ole elweiy rolro, waphxovoas. 
Plato Protag., where he translates S71, but as to the circumstance that. .Com- 
pare some very similar remarks of his concerning geod, Latin Grammar, 
§ 398, b. R. 2. We might illustrate by Hor. Ep. i. vii. 94, Quod te per 
Genium, dextramque, Deosque Penates Obsecro et obtestor, where Orelli observes, 
‘Est relativum infinitum 8:67 propter quod.’ Kihner [Jelf, § 849, 3] says, 
‘The relative S71, guod, refers to a demonstrative in the principal clause, ex- 
pressed or supplied, as rovry, 5:4 roiro, é« rovrov, &c.’ Other Grammarians 
consider Sorts to resemble 8rov, Srws, &c.; that is to say, the adverbial and 
pronominal forms of questions used in the indirecta oratio, are framed from 
those of the directa oratio by the relative prefix 6, which is indeed the symbol 
of their connexion with what goes before. Thus rds is answered by dws, and 
on the same principle ris by dors. So on this principle ri ovx éwépxeras, be- 
comes in the indirecta oratio, pero abrév, 5 re obx éwépxotro, or éwépxerat. 


CHaPreR XCI.—(a.) trav dAwv ddixvoupévev. Poppo would read ruwy, 
and he, with others, greatly disapproves of ray d\\w». To me the difficulty 
does not seem insuperable. I had always supposed the words ra» &)dwy to be 
simply exclusive of Themistocles—‘ When every one else came and told them, i.e., 
when every one else who came, told them.’ Mr. Dale has I see hit upon nearly 
the same words in his version, and I believe we are right. For certainly I have 
observed other cases where &\)os occurs even ‘cum articulo,’ and not less 
strangely than here, e.g., ray woNlrwy kai trav ddd\wv Eévwy, Plat. Gorgias, 
473 ¢, and again a’rod cal rv G\)dwy olxelwy, d 840; cf. alao Eurip. Herac. v. 
644. Ar. Equites, v. gos. Kriig. says that of dAdo: often occurs where we 
should have expected to find &\)oz, because the article only implies—the others 
who have any connexion with the matter in hand—‘the only other persons to be 
considered.’ AapBdver, i.c. 7d retxos, understood from rexlferas. 

(b.) wal yxov—had even arrived, t.e., in reference to the long-existing ex- 
pectation of their coming. *ABpdvixos—‘ commanded the ship 
stationed at Thermopyle, to communicate between Leonidas and the fleet 
stationed at Artemis.’ T. K. A. See Herod. viii. 21. Swore 
dxobraav. I cannot understand the doctrine that (as T. K. A. has it) this 
phraseology represents the aor. subjunct. of direct narration with dy, and is to 
be translated—‘ when they should have heard.’ Why should not the simple 
optative retain its ordinary indefinite meaning— ‘when the Lacedemonians came 
to hear of tt, whenever that might be;’ cf. trav vedy ds xaradvceay, ch. 50. See 
Jelf, § 844 a. 

(c.) évrat€a 84. Popp. note is ‘post partic. ut ii. 58, est ‘tum vero.’ Sall. 
Jug. c. 71, tum demum, ibi vero ; similia apud Liv. cf. Sanp. ad Xen. Mem. iii. 
5, 8.’ The truth is that, in this common phrase, 57) exerts its usual force, ¢.¢., 
it adds intensity to the meaning of the word to which it forms an adjunct— 
hereupon then, or if derived from 75) denotes that the mind has at last reached 
a point on which to pause upon this at last. Cf. 5% in connexion with relatives, 
superlatives, &c. See note ch. 1 b. as mpds «.t.A. Popp. says, 
¢ Consecutio verborum hec est rd Aowwdy levac ws wpds Siaryeyywoxorras, K.T. Xr. 

H2 
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Trans.—‘to come to them for the future as to men capable of discriminating.’ 
Remark the variation between the singular and plural nuinbers, as though 
Themistocles sometimes spoke in his own person, and sometimes in that of his 
colleagues. 

(d.) pi) Ged dvrurddov wapacketns. I think the obvious sense of these 
‘words is—‘ where the means of military defence are not equal among the 
‘parties, it is impossible that fair and equal councils can be contributed to the 
common interest.’ Themistocles purposely, I should imagine, couched the 
maxim in general terms, and left it to the Spartans to make what particular appli- 
cation of it they pleased. It is not therefore needful to convey this particular 
application in the words of our translation, nor indeed do I hold that it would 
be correct. The Schol. and Poppo suppose that Themistocles insinuates— 
in case of invasion, if Athens is without a wall, she might be more inclined to 
counsel submission to an enemy than the better defended members of the con- 
federacy. Kriig. explains, that they could not enforce their opinions with the 
same authority as more strongly protected states. This is true, but as this 
would be a contingency by no means displeasing to Sparta, we must be careful 
not to regard it as an argument addressed to her, but as a general assertion. 
With respect to the phrase és 7d xowdv BovdeverGar, Poppo well cf. ‘in com-~- 
mune consulere.’ Terent. And. iii. 16. 


CuHarTeR XCII.—(a.) dv8& ydp, here equivalent to xal yap ov, 
Kodtpn—‘a Thucydidean word, cf. iv. 27, 63, and imitated by Herodian 
viii. 1, 6.’ Kriig. yvopns wapawloa—‘a recommendation of policy.’ The 
particles 5% and 676ev are, as is well known, frequently employed when the 
writer is giving what is the sentiment or statement of another, and not his own. 
See Jelf, § 762, 2a. The idiom seems to me to have arisen from an ironical 
emphasis. It is generally employed in cases where the writer himself distrusts 
the statement to which it is affixed, and is evidently meant to mark out this 
statement with, as I have said, somewhat of irony. But from this usage it may 
pass into the simple index of language for which the author does not hold him- 
self responsible. t@ kowg. No editor has determined whether 
this is to be taken, as the Schol. says, for twrep rov xowod, or whether it is 
governed by the verbal notion contained in wrapawéce.—‘a recommendation 
addressed to the State.’ Gpaptravovres, This use of the present 
participle seems to me akin to those noticed, ch. 24 d, and 83 b, where see 
what has been said. Kriig. says that this verb, and ddcx also, virtually have 
a past signification, cf. i. 38. He quotes auaprdvwy fnuwOjoerar, Ken. Mem. 
iii. 9, 12. dveruAftrws. Sch. oddév éyxrAndérvres, and L. and S. ‘un- 
blamed.’ There seems no ground for making it active as T. K. A. 


Cuaprer XCIII.—(a.) 54Ay éotiw 8r.—for the more usual construction with 
a participle. But perhaps a slight difference of meaning is implied. Shews in 
ite very appearance ; carries in ts appearance, a proof that it was. But 
see Jelf, § 677, 804, 2. trdxevrar. Apparently a technical 
term, for Bl. quotes Xen. Hipp. i. 2, wh vroxewmévwy olwy det trav OeneNlwrv— 
tr. ‘the foundations are laid of stones of all sorts and sizes.’ 
Evvepyarpévav—‘so hewn as to fit into each other.’ Kriig. cf. tuvwxodounuévor, 
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i. 93. éyxaradéyo is translated by L. and S. (from the Scholiast’s. 
éyxarepKodou4Onoav)—‘ to build in.’ But it seems to me that the idea of syste- 
matic building is precisely the one which Thuc. meant to reject. xaradéyw 18 
simply to collect, and the whole word implies, I think—‘were picked up and 
hastily put in.’ The fact is confirmed by Col. Leake, who saw whole courses of 
masonry formed of broken portions of Doric columns, and composite blocks of 
Doric entablature. Topogr. of Athens, vol. i. p. 312. The elpyacuévos Alor were 
from these very entablatures, sculptured in relievo. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the English Trans. who has merely—‘ wrought stones.’ 

kivotvres. This looks almost like a reference to the proverb wrdyra Nido 
xiveiv—‘to leave no stone unturned.’ 

(6.) twiipero atrod. ‘A commencement had been made of it,’ Kriig., cf. 

mwénwavrat, i. 6. érf, cum genitivo, ‘in the time of. The construc- 
tion dpxiv’AOnvalors EpEae is, says Pop., equivalent to dpxovra map’ AOnvalos- 
elva:. There is more difficulty about xar’ éauréy, which, according to analogy, 
should mean, year by year, yearly. Poppo’s notion is, I think, most probable, 
that, viz., it is so connected with dpyjjs js as to be almost equivalent to dpxy 
kar’ évavrdv otca. I should therefore translate, held the annual office of 
Archon, i.e., Archon Eponymus. What this year was is disputed. Béckh, 
who has published a learned dissertation, de Archontibus pseudeponymis, fixes. 
upon Olymp. lxxi. 4, t.¢., B.c. 493. Kriig., in his Studia Histor. et Philol.,. 
maintains, on the contrary, that the year was Ol. Ixxiv. 3, 7.¢., B.C. 482. 
Clinton argues for B.c. 481, with whom Dr. Thirlwall coincides, having aban- 
doned Kriig.’s view. See Appendix v. vol. ii., Hist. Greece, all of which should 
indeed be read as bearing upon this subject. Mr. Grote has a notion of his 
own, that Thuc. meant, ‘during the year when Themistocles was Strategus 
(vol. v. p. 338, note), but I cannot see how he supports it. Aupévas 
tpets. Pop. refers to Pausanias, and the Schol. Arist. Pax, 144, from whom. 
we learn that the two were called réy Kav@dpov Awéva and 7d ’Adpodiorov. 
Hesychius supplies Zea as the name of the third. Kapp, de re navali Athen. 
interprets the above mentioned Schol. so as to substitute Ietpata xar’ étoxijpy 
for 7d ’Adpodlocor. avrooveis, lit. of spontaneous growth, natural. 
péya wpodépev. The infinitive may have for its subject, adrovs vaurixods. 
veyevnuevous, in which case tr. the fact of their having become a naval people 
wuuld greatly contribute to the acquisition of power: or its subject may be 70. 
xXwptov, in which case tr. that the place would greatly aid them, when they had 
once become a naval people, in the acquisition of power. Kriig. aptly cites Eurip. 
Med. 1o0go, xal dnul Bpordy ofrives eloly wduwav Areipor und? epirevoay raidas 
péya wpopépew els ebruxlav Trav yewapévwr. eis, as explained by: 
the Schol. dua rg cuuBovrcioa, Gill.’s idea that it means ‘statim postquam 
Archon factus est,’ is negatived by what follows, cf. note upon éreAéoO7. 
Tv apxfy, generally considered to mean ‘their dominion,’ but Kriig. would, 
rather refer it to bwfpxro. dipkev—‘ the commencement of the building.’ 
He, with his colleagues, erected a Hermes’ with this inscription—’Apiduevos 
wp&roe rexigfew Tov 5° dvéOnxay. Kriig. Hist. Phil. Stud. p. 23. 

(c.) kal @xoSépnoayv. This description has caused some difficulty. The ex- 
position of Mr. Grote seems to convey the general opinion. ‘Two carts, meet- 
ing one another, brought stones, which were laid together right and left on the 
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other side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which the 
interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two carts) 
was filled up, not with rubble in the usual manner of the Greeks, but con- 
structed throughout the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together 
with metal. The result was a solid wall, probably not Jess than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so very unusual a height,’ 
vol. v. p. 339. And so Thirlwall. ‘The wall was of a breadth which allowed 
two wagons to pase each other, and this space was entirely filled with hewn 
stones, exactly fitted together within, and consolidated upon the outside with 
iron clamps and molten lead.’ [Vol. ii. p. 406.] T. K. A. wonders why 
Thue. should tell us that they kept bringing the stones to the wall in different 
directions, and suggests that some of the stones were imported (!), and therefore 
came up from the port. Ido not see that Thuc. does tell us anything of the 
sort. I suppose a cart, after having discharged its load, would not unnaturally 
return for another, and might meet a laden cart by the way. We need make 
no difficulty about érfyor, for this does not imply that the carts went on the 
top of the wall, but that they brought their load up to the place where it was 
to be deposited: as may be seen from érdyew rd érirnéeta, vii. 60. The 
Schol. explanation évayria:, cuvefevyyévat; and Bothe’s conjecture, évdpriot, 
lashed side by side, are not to be thought of; this is clear even from Aristoph. 
Aves, v. 1124, a passage evidently referring to this very building. 


dor’ dy... .. evavrlw 50’ Epuare 
txruv vrdbvrwv, uéyebos Scov 6 Sovpios, 
urd Tol wAdrous dy wapedacalrny. [v. 1048, ed. Bothe. ] 


Sirep viv trr. We may remark that the doubt expressed by recent editors 
concerning the razing of the walls by Lysander, which has originated in these 
words, is without foundation ; for they can only refer to the period at which 
they were written, and this may have been at any time before the conclusion of 
the war. Cf. dp&duevos 000s xaftorapuévov, i.1. For the more usual é ropj, 
Kriig. reads withone MS, évyréup. The first I should render, ‘made angular in 
the hewing,’ ¢.e., cut in an angular form, so that the meaning would but slightly 
differ from Kriig.’s instrumental dative, which, however, would make éyywvto. = 
to rerpdywvo. For this he produces the authority of Josephus, p. 108, 21. 
But Josephus may have been imitating this passage under a misapprehension. 
Arn. cf. ii. 76, dard rijs rouas—‘ from the point where the stones had been cut.’ 
Goll. has ‘locis quibus incisi sunt.’ xarAE—‘fragments made in 
quarrying and squaring stone, which were used by the ancients to fill up the 
interior of thick walls. Pliny, xxxvi. 22. Vitruv. ii, 8. Comment. on Hor. 
Od. iii. 1, 35. din. iv. 711. In this case yd\:¢ was mixed with plenty of 
clay—for this is meant by més, or clay-mortar.’ Bl. To dt dos. 
The height of the wall was finished to as near as may be, half what he intended, 
4. €., Gore husou elvas od dtevoeiro. So too I see Mr. Grote. This I cannot but 
believe to be correct, though Thirlwall explains—‘ had intended before this com- 
pletion of his plan.’ (Vol. ii. p. 406.] ddrordvar emBovdAds— 
A rather unusual use of the verb, which the Schol. explains by drorpowhy 
wosety. Several MSS. have ér:BoNds, 4. €., éx@éoes, which looks more natural, 
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T&y dxpeordrwy, t.¢., Toy wpecBurdrwy xal tev vewrdrwy. See ii. 6. Kriig. 
adds iii. 78. Xen. Anab., v. 2, 4. 

(d.) wpooéxerro. Sch. rdv voiv rpocetxe—he laid most stress wpon the ships, 
being far-sighted enough to perceive. éray lo Oycav—‘ were provided 
with a wall.’ For understanding the full force of carecxevdfovro, refer to ch. 10, 
KaracKedn. 


CaaPTtER XCIV.—(a.) Tlavoavilas §€. This 5é refers the narrative back to 
ch. 87. For KAebuBporos, cf. Herod. vii. 71. &eréudly. In the 
spring of the year, 478, B.C., t.¢., one year after the battle of Platza. Diodorus, 
says Grote, makes the Peloponnesian ships fifty; but his statement is not to 
be accepted in opposition to Thucydides. dy ride Ty Hyepovla. 
Stephens, Goll. and Kriig. connect these words with the following chapter, 
Arnold retains them in this, because he believes that Thucyd. means to express 
that Byzantium was taken during the term of Pausanias’ command, though 
certainly towards the close of it. This would place the recall of Pausanias in 
B.C. 378 ; and as Dorcis, his successor, never succeeded in securing the alle- 
giance of the allied Greeks, Mr. Fynes Clinton assumes the year, B.C. 377 to 
have been the true commencement of the Athenian dominion. According to 
this view, the building of the walls, the capture of Byzantium, and the recall of 
Pausanias all occurred B.0. 378. Mr. Grote generally assenting to Clinton’s 
view, adds, ‘ Pansanias’ command, however, need not be restricted to one year, 
as Mr. Clinton maintains, for the words of Thucyd., év r@de ry fryeuovig, imply 
nothing as to annual duration, and designate merely the ‘hegemony which pre- 
ceded that of Athens.” See note, vol. v. p. 415. 


Cuapren XCV.—(a.) xara rd fdyyeves. Because the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from Peloponnesus, took refuge in Attica previous to their mi- 
gration to the Asiatic coast. See on the Ionic migration Arnold’s note upon 
this passage, and a very full account, Hermann’s Pol. Ant. of Greece, sections 
77, 78. Grote, vol. iii, ch. 13. Thirlwall, i. p. 295. avrofs. 
Of the Athenians, as is obvious from the context, though od¢low might rather 
have been anticipated. Krig. compares v. 32; vi. 38; vii. 17; viii. 46. 
&8uxla xarnyopetro abrod—‘ much wrong doing was laid to his charge.’ Kriig. 
is unacquainted with the phrase xarzyopotua: ddcxiay. 4 orparnyla— 
‘than a military command,’ To read 7 otparnyla with Poppo in order to 
obtain a subject, appears to me to destroy the force of the language, Kriig. 
aptly cites dpwrroxparla uGAdor  Bactrela vyouicOjcerat. Herodian, v. 1, 4. 

(b.) avrg, for the more strictly correct airéy—‘it happened to him to be 
summoned.’ T. K. A. says, ‘as both events have reference to Pausanias, 
adrds is placed under the government of Euré8y.’ perardgtactat. 
The prep. denotes as usual ‘change,’ and the whole is correctly given by Dale— 
went over and ranged themselves upon the side of the Atheniana. 
eb0év6n. The Schol. explains evOivas dé5wxe xat xaredixdoOy : lit. he suffered 
judicial condemnation. The ed@ven was the examination (at Athens) into the 
way in which a magistrate had discharged his office in order to see whether he 
had acted correctly [ed6vs]. The meaning here therefore is clear. On ray 
evduvOn, cf. Jelf, § 501. Remark how the Aorist merely denotes the fact, 
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while his partial and incomplete acquittal is expressed by a transition to the 
present dwodterac: the uy before détxeiy is in accordance with the usual Greek 
idiom, which affixes the negation to the part of the notion negatived in the 
speaker's mind; Poppo has produced a somewhat uncommon imitation from 
the Latin language, ‘Liberatur Milo ron eo consilio profectus esse ut insi- 
diaretur.’ Cic. pro. Mil. 18. 47. 

(c.) xelpous yfyvwvrar. Not simply as Bl. would have it, comparative for 
positive, but ‘should deteriorate.’ That such was the fact with the Spartans, 
owing to a reaction against their severe domestic discipline, is notorious. See 
Plut. Arist. c. 23. Aristotle notices the fact, and gives the same reason for 
it. Strep eveiSov—which they saw to be the case in Pausanias. 
Miller [Dorians, i. p. 204] considers that the unwillingness of the Spartans to 
send more commanders to Asia, lay deeper than any annoyance at the defection 
of the Ionian Greeks. They deemed it inexpedient to aim at the mastery of 
the sea, or run the hazard of breaking up the Spartan institutions by attempts 
at foreign conquest. ixavots. See what the Athenians themselves 
say, i. 76; and for a Lacedsmonian witness, Xen. Heil. vi. 5, 34. Kriig. 


_ CHapren XCVI.—(a.) Havoaviov picos. Objective genitive. 
EAAnvoraptar. So called because they received, and then disbursed the con- 
tributions of all the Hellenic confederacy. These contributions were originally 
deposited at Delos, and then removed toAthens. Boeckh [Public. Econ. Ath. 
ii. p. 236], from some inscriptions, concludes that they were ten in number, and 
that, like the treasurers of the gods, they were chosen by lot, out of the Penta- 
cosiomedimni, and that they did not enter upon their office at the beginning of 
the year, but after the Panatheneza. They [é5¢xovro] received, but did not 
collect the tribute. The word ¢dpos became so odious, that at Olymp. c. 
ovvraiis was substituted for it. Delos was selected for these tvvodo., or 
‘councils.’ Subsequently they were called Zdvedpo.. Bekker. Anec. p. 302. 
Isocrates, viii. 29. For fuller information see Herm. Pol. Antiquities, § 56. 
Boeckh, Public Econ. Athens, p. 236. Eng. Trans. The Hellenotamiai were. 
not (says A.) reappointed after the establishment of the Democracy by 
Thrasybulus. 


CHaPTeR XOVII. (a.) dd xowdyv. This dd has, as Kriig. remarks, the 
force of the German Von. It indicates in a less intimate way than é« the. 
source from which any action proceeds. For examples cf. L. and S. and Jelf’s 
Grammar, voc. a6. drqOov, prosecuted, or executed. 
®Tpoorvyxavovras is explained by the Scholiast éumodifovras ; perhaps it is 
rather more general—who in each particular case came into contact or collision 
with them. Kriig. quotes Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 2, of rpoorvyxdvovres Tov dpxdévTwy 
érenédovro, and Dem. 25, 96, 6 mpooruxay del Tipwpelo Ow. 

(6.) Eypaa. ... éworncdpny. As perfects, says T. K. A. Why not as 
Aorists Iam unable to determine. The fact that Thucyd. had so written is 
all that he wishes to convey. The time of writing is of no importance. 

&xBorf, a digression, called in later Greek writers rapéxBacts. 
dedAurés, omitted, left out, only imitated by Arrian. Xwplov seems to 
be here used as a sort of diminutive for the ordinary rézos, t.¢., locus, topic. 
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nal fiparo, this «al is one of those which, as Arn. observes, may best be 
rendered by an emphasis upon the auxiliary verb—‘ did touch upon.’ In seems 
in this and similar cases to imply, ‘for all that,’ ‘notwithstanding what I have 
said,’ cf. ch. 20 a. tots xpovois—‘ The chronology,’ and in later 
writers. The reference is to the Athis, or History of Attica, which Hellanicus 
composed in four books at least. He was a native of Mytilene (see i. 21.)}— 
Aulus Gell. makes him come from Miletus—a contemporary of Herodotuse— 
t.e., twelve years older, and sixty-five years of age when the Peloponnesian 
war began. See Miller's History of Greek Literature, ch. xviii. 7. 

teu here, as elsewhere, nearly wapéxes. See Goll. oni.g. Its subject is either 7d 
xwploy, or as Pop. and Kriig. suggest, raira from what precedes, cf. Jelf, § 898, 
3, tr., t¢ involves, or gives opportunity for the setting forth, Herod.i.1. Mr. Grote, 
after observing that the period from B.0. 477 to B.C. 405 is sometimes incor- 
rectly described as the Athenian Empire, and that no one word will express the 
character of their ascendency during these years, proceeds to direct attention 
to this portion of the work of Thucyd. as indicating the imperceptible transition 
from an jryexovla to an dpx%. ‘The transition from the Athenian Hegemony 
to the Athenian Empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had been consum- 
mated before the thirty years’ truce, which was concluded fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, and it was in fact the substantial cause of that war.’ 
Grote, vol. v. pp. 395, 6, where see also the long note on the 7ryeyovla, as con- 
trasted with dpx%. év ofp tpéaqy. The prep. conveys somewhat 
.More meaning than the simple dative. Bremi, to whom Poppo refers, says 
upon Lys., p. 69, epi 2nx. év rovrw 7G rpbryp aba dy pe rertmwpnuévos, est cum 
prepositione quod nos diceremus, qud ratione innixt, fidentes, tr., under what 
circumstances it became established, of. i. 8, ad fin. 


Cuarrer XCVIII.—(a.) "Hlowa. ‘On the site of this city, subsequently 
the port of Amphipolis, cf. iv. 102. The words » érl Zrpupdu are added to 
distinguish it from a Mendwan Colony, and perhaps from a third Eion 
mentioned by Eustathius.’ Popp. Mi Soy éxdévrav. Herod. vii. 107. 
The event occurred, Olymp. Ixxv., 4, and Olymp. lxxvi. Kriig. The capture 
of Scyros occurred in the latter year. Grote haa, I think, successfully shown, 
that these three events could have formed but a small portion of the operations 
carried on against the Persians, from B.C. 477 to B.c. 466. See Herod. vii. 
106, 107. Nothing but years of active training could have enabled the 
Athenians to acquire their remarkable ascendency in nautical skill, and their 
various other advantages, and to the same prolonged and continuous labours 
must be ascribed the disgust of the Ionian confederates, vol. v. p. 403. 

(6.) wpds & Kapvorlous. Nothing is known of this. érroXé- 
pynoav. ‘That this happened during the time of Themistocles’ flight into Asia, 
we learn from ch. 137, and before the battle of Eurymedon, ch. 100. But as 
the date of this battle is itself undetermined, Clinton and Wachsmuth place the 
siege of Naxos B.C. 466, but Kriig. in the year B.c. 473,’ Popp. 
waperricavtTo—lit. ‘made them come and stand beside them,’ is not express as 
to the means employed to compel a surrender. That the place was carried by 
assault seems (as Bl. has seen) implied by the words of Aristophanes, lels caurdy 
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Kara To recyols bre Sh y’  Ndgos éddw, Vesp. 355. Bovrsly. 
From what precedes, we see that this word is not so strong as dvdparodifer@at ; 
indeed, Kriig. says it is simply opposed to atrévouos, as is the case in Xen. 
Hellenic. iv. 8, § 1, 2. 


Cuapren XCIX. —(a.) txSaas— ‘arrears.’ This is evidently so to be 
translated, as the passages adduced by Popp. prove. Zon. et Suidas, éxdela, 4 
xexpewopévyn Nourds. al rav dépwv Exdecac sunt Polybio 7a wpocope\sueva Tv 
duodoynbévrwr xpnudrwy. Livio, reliquum pecunie ex eo quod pepigerant, 
xviii. 37. The term in the Latin Jurists is Reliquatzo. Aawoorparioyv 
—refusal, or omission of military service. The word had a technical applica- 
tion in the Athenian law, as indicating a particular civil offence. In the case 
of a ypagh Nevroorpariov, actual desertion seems to have been implied. The 
penalty upon conviction was a fine, and complete disfranchisement of the 
offender and his descendants. trpaccoy, as the compound verb, 
éompdoow—were very strict and exacting. totawepety. This and 
the cognate substantive radka:rwpla denote regular and prolonged devotion to 
labour. Wachsmuth, vol. ii. § 53, is justified in saying, ‘The Ionians and their 
Greek neighbours were too much debased by sensual pleasures to prefer freedom, 
at the price of toil and privation, to servitude which insured them the enjoy- 
ment of luxury.’ See their conduct as described by Herod. vi. 12. 
vas dvdyxas—‘ the compulsory measures which they did employ,’ said in the 
first instance of tortures applied to extort confession. I cannot agree with 
Popp. that there is any allusion to military engines and besieged towns, cf. iv. 
87, and Dem. ii. 29; Isocrates, iv. 81. 

(b.) év 48ovq Apxovres. This may be considered equivalent to jéets &y TF 
dpxj—agreeable in their government ; but such a use of j30r7 must be admitted 
to be unusual. Kriig. therefore proposes to make dpyovtes Foav equivalent to 
Fipxor, & predicate modified by the phrase év jdorq, ‘no longer ruled to the satis- 
faction of their allies.’ This use of the participle with e/u: for the finite verb, 
is, I think, common in the Greek Test., and may be found elsewhere. 
dpolwg—ws dy dpx# pera roy Mavoavlav, Schol. padlov fv. This 
perhaps may mean, they made light of it, just as Juvenal uses ‘facilis, ’—Queis 
facile est edem conducere, &c. iii. 31. 

(c.) Garéxvnow, we might almost render ‘shirking’—‘ trying to get off.’ 
irdfavro—‘ they made the arrangement for themselves,’ voce medi&. The accu- 
sative 7d ixvovjmevor dvdd\wua, net as BL, ‘what the expense comes to,’ but the 
expense coming to, or devolving on them, may be regarded as placed in explana- 
tory apposition to 74 xpiyara. Popp. suggests amother way of taking the 
words, sc. xpjpara érdiavro (Bore) pépew 7d ixv. dvad.; but this does not seem 
necessary. This sense of ix»¢ouas is found in Herod. vi. 65, 84, 86, ix. 26; and 
Kriig. also cites Ar. Pol. iv. 1, 1, édy vis wh THs Levoupévns ewipy pnd’ etews 
K.T.X. &rapo.. The common reading is dwopo, but many of the 
best MSS. read dwreipo, which is adopted by Bekker, Poppo, and Goll. I thnk 
they are right, for dopo is rather tautological, and at any rate much more 
likely to have been substituted for dwetpo. than vice versa. &we:por implies that 
they were destitute of that experience which the practical service which they 
had declined alone could give. 
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CHAPTER C.—(a.) rds wdcas és [rds] Siaxoclas. There is much variation 

in MSS. and among editors concerning the article before the numeral. The read- 
ing appears to me to depend upon the historical fact whether the Persian fleet 
at Eurymedon consisted of more than 200 ships or not. Later writers state 
the number as much higher, but they vary so among themselves, and exhibit 
so much tendency to exaggeration, that their authority is not worth much. 
Besides, what became of the remaining vessels not deatroyed by Cimon? From 
the necessity of the case, and indeed conformably to the usual practice, the 
Persians, we may be sure, ran all their ships on shore, so that their whole force 
might be concentrated to repel the inevitable attack of their enemy; and how, 
in this case, could any of the vessels have escaped the victors? I should there- 
fore tr. the whole of them, up to their full count of 200—1.¢., the whole 200 of 
them. Other ways of accounting for the article seem to me futile. Mr. Grote 
has, I see, taken a view similar to the above, vol. v. p. 419, note. 
Xpévp torepov. B.C. 465, or, according to Kriig., B.c. 467. Tod 
perdddov. According to Herod. the gold mine brought in 80 talents yearly to 
the Thasians. See vi. 46-48, vii. 18; and read Béckh, Public E. of A. book iii. 
eh. 20. Thucyd. had an interest in it, through his wife, and resided at Scapte- 
Hyle during his banishment. For an historic parallel, see Grote’s note, ibid. 

(b.) *Evvda 68005. ‘On the Strymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, 
near the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of the 
nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian town or settlement called Nine 
Ways, a little above the bridge which here served as an important communica- 
tion for all the people of the interior,’ Grote, v. p. 421. On the Edonians, cf. 
Herod. v. 124, vii. 110, 114, ix. 75, and "Héwyls ala Alsch. Perse, 487. 
Evprdvrev. Their destruction is ascribed to the Edonians alone by other 
writers. Kriig. would therefore accept Valla’s conjecture, évumravres, t.e., the 
colonists; or, with Heilman, read tvordyrwy. Arn. considers it natural that 
all the Thracian tribes should combine to destroy a colony attempting to settle 
itself in such an advantageous situation as Amphipolis, especially as they had 
already defeated a similar attempt by Aristagoras of Miletus, Herod. v. 126. 
Histizus, he might have added, had been similarly unsuccessful, Grote vi. 
p. 16.) ApdBSnoxos, according to Leake, is the modern ‘ Drama.’ This occurred 


B.C. 467-464. 


CHAPTER CI.—(a.) paxats. Commentators are puzzled, as only one battle 
is mentioned. I regard it as the indefinite use of the plural, ‘ hostilities.’ See 
note on iii. 65. imécyxovro xpipa. Upon this, Grote takes occa- 
sion to remark, ‘The first intent of unprovoked and even treacherous hostility 
—the germ of the future Peloponnesian war—is conceived and reduced to an 
engagement by Sparta,’ v. p. 423. EtAwres Ileplowxor. The student 
must consult upon these, Arn.’s excellent note on this chapter; Miiller’s Do- 
rians, book iii. ch. 2, 3; Hermann’s Pol. Antig. Greece, § 19, 24, 28, 48; and 
Grote. tot cacpod. The article, because it was the worst ever 
known in Greece, Olymp. ci. It laid the whole of Sparta in ruins, save five 
houses, and it is said, broke off a peak from Mount Taygetus, which rolled into 
the river Eurotas. The Spartans regarded it as a judgment sent by Neptune 
for the murder of some revolted Helots who had taken sanctuary in his temple 
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at Tenarum. See Grote, v. p. 428. és T0dpnv dréornoav. Re- 
mark the contracted form of the expression, as in 65 b, 87 b. Kriig. quotes 
daéoras els Mécous, Xen. Anabd. i. 6, 7. The remarkable expression of Ari- 
stotle (Pol. ii. 6, 2) concerning the Helots is quoted by Kriig., owep yap édpe- 
dpevorres Tots druxhwace Siaredovow. 


(b.) rére—here, as often, ‘the well-known time.’ @doror 54. Here 
the narrative is resumed. Tetxos and vats—without the article, as 
in the quotation of legal formuls, items in an account, and such familiar matters. 
See note, ch. 8 a; cf. inter alia ch. 108, iii. 117. xabedévres. In 


this case, as generally, the participle sine articulo expresses the conditioning of 
the predication. This is clearly shown by the present example, since it stands 
for ép’ gG—dore. Cf. i. 108, iii, 115, 117. rafdpevor. Cf. érdiavro, 
ch. 99. Soa Sa, Kriig. supposes to mean arrears, and the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the war. 


CHarrer CII.—(a.) éunxtvero. Two battles are mentioned by Herod. ix. 


35. Gots. ‘The Aginetans, ii. 27; Plateans, iii. 54; Manti- 
neans, Xen. Hell. v. 2, 3,’ Popp. 4A0ov. Olymp. Ixxix. 1, or B.C. 
464. ov éAfy~. With 4000 Hoplites, Arist., Lysist., Kriig. 

rexyopaxety. So in the case of Platea, Herod. ix. 70. Cf. Thue. ii. 75, vil. 
79. Tovrov. We must supply ro recxouaxeiv. Popp. refers to 


rijs Suvduews evded, ch. 77. ‘’Evded épalvero quasi ta wpdypara trav’ Adnvalwy 
est dicendi genus impersonale,’ Popp. ‘ When there was shown to be a deficiency 
im this respect.’ aoXvopklas, without the article, as it turned out a 
long siege. Kriig. quotes Polyb. i. 17, 9, wodcopxlas xpovlou xpodawopérns. 
Bla yap av elAXov—otherwise, had not this deficiency existed, they would have 
captured the place by storm. 

(b.) avepd, opposed to adijAws HyGovro, ch. 92, Popp. sf re connects itself 
with delcavres, though the cognate notion xai d\X\opvAous dua trynodmevor inter- 
venes. Kriig. refers to Pflugk on Eurip. Herac. 227, and Lobeck, Ajax, p. 268. 
Td wodpnpdv Kal Tv vewr.—‘ the enterprising and revolutionary spirit.’ Cf. ii. 
87. G&dAoptAovs. The never extinguished animosity between the 
Dorian and Tonian race is justly considered as one of the real causes of the 
Peloponnesian war. Clinton (Fasti Hell. ann. 464-461 8.0.), following Plu- 
tarch, has recognised two Lacedemonian requests to Athens, and two expedi- 
tions to Sparta, both under Cimon, one B.c. 464, just after the earthquake, a 
second B.c. 461. Mr. Grote’s arguments for a single expedition (vol. v. pp. 
430, 431, note) appear to me conclusive. The earthquake took place at the 
time of the siege of Thasus, for it was the earthquake which prevented the 
Lacedsemonians from acceding to the request of the Thasians for an invasion of 
Attica; but Cimon commanded at Thasos, and consequently could not have 
led an auxiliary force at that time into Laconia. Next, Thucydides must have 
mentioned two expeditions had he heard of them; nor is it probable that 
Sparta, the first military power in Greece, should have been all at once reduced 
to such helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign intervention. The gross 
exaggerations of the comic poet, Lysistrat. v. 1138, deceived Plutarch. 

(c.) ob érl r@ BeArlov.—‘ not for the best of motives,’ as we should say. 
Cf. rpoorolnats él xetpov, Theoph. Iept Elpwvelas, or, in this place perhaps, 
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not for the more honourable reason of the two—t.e., 8re obdé» xpocdéovrac abray 
er. *Apyefas. On the Argives and their policy, consult Thirlwall, 
ii. p. 424, and Grote, v. 429. ‘Argos, neutral during the Persian invasion, 
had now recovered the effects of that destructive defeat suffered about thirty 
years before from the Spartan King Cleomenes.’ éri ro MfSy. The 
dative is unusual, but quite legitimate, for it denotes the ‘ object’ against which 
the treaty was directed. 


Cuaprer CIII.—(a.) Sexdrw. Kriig. would read 8’, t.¢., rerdpty. Dio- 
dorus also, however, says 10. id’? § elaciw—‘ on condition that 
they shall emigrate.’ See Jelf. 

(b.) war’ & Gos 484 7d AaxcSatpovlwy— ‘the animosity which they had by 

this time begun to entertain towards the Lacedemonians.’ The objective genitive, 
as ch. 96, pisos, and 7d’ A@nvalwy &xOos, ii. 11. Cf. iv. 1, vii. 57. 
Kkarpxurav és—settled into, or, as we should say, in—an elliptical way of speak- 
ing that has often been noticed, cf. supra 100 a, and with é» for és, v. 35. The 
same words occur vi. 7. Natraxtov. The modern Lepanto, a 
town which commanded the Sinus Corinthiacus. Subsequent events showed 
the perspicacity of the Athenians in selecting this spot in which to locate an 
enemy to Lacedemon. Cf. ii. go. Kriig.’s date for this event is B.c. 462. 

(c.) wpowexdpnoav. On this brief notice of a most important event, see 
Grote, vol. v. p. 435. ‘This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athe- 
nians, since it both opened to them the whole range of territory across the outer 
Isthmus of Corinth to the interior of the Crisssean Gulf, on which the Megarian 
port of Pegz was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount 
Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a Peloponnesian army over 
the Isthmus, and protect Attica from invasion. It was, moreover, of great 
importance in its effects upon Grecian politics; it was counted as a wrong by 
Lacedsemon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens; their allies, the Epidaurians and Aginetans, 
taking their part.’ Hence the exceeding indignation which, as we know from 
poets and historians, was felt at Athens when Megara once more reverted to 
the Peloponnesian alliance. See infra, ch. 114; Arist. Ach. v. 460, 648. The 
date is very uncertain: Miill. says B.c. 458; Wachsmuth, B.c. 457; Manso, 
B.c. 464; Grote, B.c. 461 or 460. Nuralay was eighteen stadia 
from Megara, and even in Strabo’s time (9, p. 391) connected with it by long 
walls. ‘These ‘long walls,’ though afterwards copied in other places and upon 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention for the purpose of 
extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city,’ Grote, v. p. 437. 
They doubtless gave the idea, and formed the encouragement for undertaking 
the more gigantic scheme of connecting Athens with its ports of Pirseus and 
Phalerum. Grd TrotSe—it was mainly from this that the excessive 
animosity of the Corinthians against the Athenians originated. As rovde, accord- 
ing to the general rule, would not refer to what precedes, Kriig. understands 
dd rovde xpévov. But the above rule is not without exceptions. 


CuaprEr CIV.—(a.) awéorynoev. Kriig. assigns all the events mentioned 
in this chapter to the year B.c. 460. éx Mapelas. This place stood, 
according to Kiepert’s map, on the inland shore, to the S. W. of the great lake 
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of Mareotis. Inarus thus commencing his insurrection on the western extremity 
of the Delta of the Nile, gradually advanced towards the east. Diodorus 
says the insurrection began B. 0. 361, which agrees with Kriig.’s chronology. 
@dpov. This small island lay off the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
from the lighthouse there erected, all similar beacons have received the name. 
*Aprafipfov. This form of spelling is most consonant with the analogy of 
Héptns, and the Hebrew form of the name. See Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p- 195, yet Bekker, following some few MSS., reads’ Aprafépéou. 

(6.) An inscription preserved in the Louvre contains the names of those 
Athenian citizens who in one single year perished for their country in Cyprus, 
in Egypt, in Phoenicia, among the Haliensians, at Egina, and in Megara. 
Nothing could more forcibly indicate the extent of the Athenian empire, and 
their military activity. Boeckh, in his great work (Corp. Inscrip.), assumes 
that the year intended is not the natural, but the civil year ; 7. e. Olymp. lxxx. 
3, or from summer, B.C. 459 to summer B.C. 458. This he infers from the 
fact that the battles mentioned by Thuc. as having been fought in the Megarid, 
would not otherwise be included in the given year. But Arn. remarks that 
preliminary skirmishes must have taken place, and that the men may have been 
slain in some of these. ‘The funeral ceremonies,’ he adds, ‘in honour of those 
who had fallen in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were performed in the 
winter, i.e. at the close of the natural, and in the middle of the civil, year.’ 
vavol Staxoolats. According to Isocrates 200 triremes were lost in Egypt, 
viii. 86. Diodorus says 300, xiii. 25. More than 200 vessels, Thuc., ch. r1o. 
Kriig. dévamdetoavres. Remark the force of the preposition,as in 
*AvdBaots. Kparotvres x. 7. A. Kriig. refers to Ctesias, Persic., c. 32, and 
Diodorus, ii. 74, who speak of a great battle, in which the viceroy Achemenes, 
brother of Artaxerxes, fell by the hand of Inarus (cf. Her. vii. 7.) According 
to Herod. (iii. 12) 100,000 men perished. Acuxdy retxos. Arn. 
says—‘ The white castle of Memphis was the head quarters of the Persian force 
in Egypt, amounting, native and tributary, to 120,000 men, ii. 30, iii. gr, 
Herod.’ According to the Scholiast it received this name because built of stone, 
whereas the other two fortified places were brick. On rav dv0 pepw», cf. ch. 10. 
and 74. Tlepoav wal MfSwv. So described, thouh they had 
some time before coalesced into one single state. It is remarkable that the 
ancient appellation, of M7jdo0:, was generally retained, though the Persians were 
the dominant race. Cf. Mndixés Tddenos, pndiferr, pndiopds, &c. and érel 
orpardy rece Mijdwy, ch. 132, as well as the well-known epitaph upon the 
brother of Aischylus. 


CHAPTER CV.—(a.) ‘Advas. The name 'AXels belonged both to the place 
and people. They were probably a race of poor fishermen, periceci to the Dorian 
Argives, who had forced them down to the extremity of the Argolic peninsula. 
Probably, as Grote conjectures, it was upon this occasion that the Athenians 
made themselves masters of Troezen, which we subsequently find in their posses- 
sion without knowing how it came to be so. The war, though it is not distinctly 
so said by Thucyd., doubtless arose from the jealousy felt by Corinth at the 
accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Kexpudadela. 
Aocording to Leake, the modern Kyr&, one of the small islands which lie 
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between Epidaurus and Agina. This action was not decisive, but ‘in the great 
naval battle which ensued off the island of Avgina, the superiority of the new 
nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of the Athenians since the 
Persian war over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, was demonstrated by a 
victory most complete and decisive, . . . . The maritime power of Avgina was 
irrevocably ruined.’ Grote, vol. v. p. 438. 

(b.) Acwxpdrovs. Colleague of Aristides in the battle of Platea. Plutarch. 
Arist. c. 20. Popp. Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. 1, 582 § (German edition) speaks 
highly of these men. ‘ Between the political parties of this age, far from being 
anything like demagogues, and yet not decidedly opposed to Pericles and the 
Demus, for the most part inspired only with the thought to rival each other in 
great exploits, there stand forth from the darkness which shrouds the frag- 
mentary historical traditions of the time, the great outlines of those stout war- 
riors Myronides, Tolmides, and Leocrates.’ Myronides, he goes on to say, won 
the admiration of his contemporaries and posterity (dvip éx’ dperG Oaupasspuevos, 
Diod. xi. 89) by his expeditions, undertaken to advance the popular cause, into 
Beeotia, Phocis, and Thessaly. Leocrates was colleague to Aristides at Plateea, 
and commanded in the war with Atgina, B.c. 457. Tolmides was more distin- 
guished for daring than prudence. During the banishment of Cimon he con- 
ducted successively several expeditions for Pericles. After Cimon’s death he 
led the Athenian army into Bootia and fell at Coroneia. mpérepoy belongs 
to éxixovpous (6vras), Kriig. va &xpa ris Tepavelas. Kriig. 
reads Tepavlas. The high ridge of land stretching across the Isthmus 
from Corinth to Megara, so called from its resemblance to acrane’s neck. On 
its importance as a military position, cf. supra. See Wachsmuth, Eng. tranal., 
vol. i., Appendix iii. 

(c.) rv &x ris wédews trodolwov. T. K. A. tr., ‘those who were left 
behind in the city,’ a version not strictly accurate; it is—of those who could be 
furnished from the city, z.€. such as were left there. of rperBbraror, 
4. e. those above the age of compulsory military service, which reached from 
puberty up to sixty. of vedrarot. Does this refer to those not yet 
old enough to be weplroor, a sort of mobilized militia, in which all young Athe- 
nians from eighteen to twenty were obliged to serve ? Poppo thinks not. 
atrol éxdérepor. Kriig. quotes v. 41. vii. 34, either side thought themselves not 
to have had the worst of it. Compare ws adrods éxardpous diiody way, vii. 34, 
and Herod. ix. 26, édcxaleov avrot éxdrepor Exew 7d Erepov xépas Suws—‘ though 
both sides claimed the victory.’ xax{épevor. ‘This indignation 
of their own old men is highly characteristic of Grecian manners,’ Grote. 
EvpBadovres. The conflict is said by Diodorus to have taken place év r7 Aeyo 


pévy Kiywrlg. 


CuaPter CVI.—(a.) rpooBiacGéy. Kriig. conjectures rpoBiacbéy, ‘ forced 
forward,’ because he considers it difficult to understand 7d xwWpcov after the par- 
ticiple, and xpos demands something of the sort. Pop. fills up wpds 7d eve Oeiy 
és x. T. X., and compares mpocavayxd few, iv. 87. vii. 18. Xdprov— 
here what we call a ‘close,’ though, as in the New Testament, it often means 
‘a farm,’ and may mean so here. éoérrerev—it must be remembered 
is quite a common military term, used to denote a body of men throwing them 
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selves into a position. Quite similar to the present case is ii. 4, éowlrrovow és 


olxnua. wepretpyov—+4. ¢. says Poppo, @ éruxev by Spvyua weptetpyor 
aéré, but, as Kriig. remarks, if we connect érvxe mepteipyor, the 8 would be 
unnecessary. elpyov—if we retain the old distinction between these 
words, elpyov, tncluserunt,’ would perhaps be more proper. __ KaTa, 
arpdowiroy refers to the front entrance of the ‘close,’ by which the fugitives had 
gone in. xaré\evoay—most probably by the use of slings. 


atrots—such a dative as is often found, and may be perhaps included under the 
general head of Dativus Commodi. Cf. ch. 89, § 3. 


. CHAPTER CVII.—(a.) fpfavro olxoSopetv. We have an infinitive after 
ApxecOa:, when the notion is in intention, not in act; the participle, olxodo- 
pobvres, when it is actually begun. See Jelf, § 688, obs. Ta paKxpa 
velxy x. 7.4. The difficulties concerning these walls will be noticed in their 
proper place, ii. 13. In the present passage Thucyd. speaks of the Phaleric 
wall, and that to the Pirzus, as rd waxpa telxn: the intermediate wall, 7d da 
péoou, is included by implication. Kriig. assigns the ptayro to B.C. 459. 
Awptas, Thy Myrpéwodw. It is certainly common enough to use the name of 
a people for their country, as ‘ ADquos,’ ‘ Sequanos,’ Livy, and ‘the Milanese,’ 
by modern historians, cf. ch. iii, Here it is rather more remarkable, as the 
singular stands in direct apposition. So Awptfjs, 4 unrpdrorts Tay Aaxedatuoviwy, 
iii. 92. Doris is here a 7plxodks, not as usually described a rerpdroNXs, 2. e. 
Pindus is omitted. But there seems to have been some uncertainty about the 
point, for Pliny (iv. 13) makes it a reyrdwoXs, and the Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 1. 
v. 121, an é&daonks. BacrAéws of course belongs to IIAecrodvaxros, 
so also i. 114, Kriig. Pausanias, properly speaking, was never king of Lacedx- 
mon, but guardian to Pleistarchus, cf. ch. 132. Nicomedes was his younger 
brother, and also ‘ guardian’ to Pleistoanax. On the objects of this expedition, 
see Grote, vol. v. p. 443. ‘It was soon seen that this was only a part of the 
objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under instigation of the Coria- 
thians, was to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens..... To strengthen 
Thebes, and to render her ascendency effective over the Beotian cities, was the 
best way of providing a neighbour at once powerful and hostile to the Athe- 
nians.’ Miiller fixes the expedition at B.c. 457, Kriig. in the spring B.c. 458. 

(6.) &eAdov. A good instance of the usage of this verb, were ready to pre- 
vent them, were sure to prevent them. The editors hesitate about the future, 
and most of them print xwdi[o]jew, and Eueddrdov Apa rA\elWew, Soph. Pail. 
v. 1084-5. Kriig. thinks that the infinitive future with uéA\w is used 
of intentions, implied probabilities, dc. I would compare éuedXov dpa ratcew 
od’ twas To0 Kodé, v. 261, Rane, ‘JI thought I would stop your coat.’ 
de. eppoupeiro, t.¢., since the events described in the latter part of ch. 
105. vd Se 71, and in some degree too, Kriig. cf. i. 118; vii. 
48. For ériyyov, which means ‘were for bringing them in,’ Bl. would read 
éviyyor, ‘ were egging them on,’ needlessly, I should imagine, for Thucyd. means 
to describe the schemes of a traitorous party at Athens who were for bringing 
the Spartans in, and arresting the progress of the Long Walls, and érd-yeoOae 
bears this meaning passim. See, with Poppo, the active, also ii. 85 (érfye) ; 
viii. 46; iv. 79 (gvverdyew). Upon the circumstance, see Plutarch, Vit, 
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Cimon, c..17, and Pericles, 10, Grote, vol. v. p. 441. olxoSopod- 
peva, admits of literal rendering in the English idiom—‘ hinder, or rather stop 
the long walls being built.’ 

(c.) @BohOyrav—‘ came up to the rescue against them.’ Poppo has a long 
note upon the usage of this word. All the perplexity attending it will be 
removed if we remember that BonOéw is really BonOds éw, z.¢., elus. See the 
question fully discussed in Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 58, and add to the 
instances there given a very clear one, ws way redodvre (not redodyra) xpotévet, 
Be my Proxenus. On the same principle I have always maintained Oewpjcaca 
rodpov Supa, Edip. Col. v. 1083, (which Linwood says, ‘vix intelligi potest, ’) 
to mean, having witnessed with my own eyes ; because Oewpicaca = Oewpds obo. 
aravonpel, i.¢., all capable of bearing arms. Pop. refers to Clinton, Fast. 
Hell., p. 417. The number of Hoplites when the war began was 29,000. See © 
ii. 13. Sarg SAworwv. This is said to be the ‘ conjunctivus deli- 
berativus,’ which occurs even after past tenses, cf. ii. 52; iii. 112; v. 65. 
The explanation seems to me to rest upon the same ground as the perpetual 
recurrence from the directa to the indirecta oratio. The mood, 1.e., mode of 
thought, is employed under which the question presented itself to the party 
for the time being, and by this means greater vividness is given to the narra- 
tion, ‘to be at a loss to know by what means they must pass through.’ 
xara Euppaxixédy—‘ in accordance with the terms of the alliance.’ Kriig. cf. ii. 
22; iii. 3; iv. 3; v. 6. perforncay, cf. i. 130; ii. 67, Kriig., who, 
refers concerning the faithlessness of the Thessalians to Bornel, Prolegg. ad 
Dem., p. 89, a work which I have not seen. 


Cuaprer CVIII.—(a.) Tavéypq ris Bowrlas. This collocation is of fre- 
quent occurrence. See ii. 2, TAaralay rijs Bowrlas, ii. 25. MeOwrnv rijs Aaxw- 
yixhs, and more particularly Arn.’s note on iii. 105. The town was built upon 
a rugged eminence upon the north bank of the Asopus, near its junction with 
the Thermodon. Plato, Menexenus, p. 242, speaks of it as only a drawn 
battle, but this is only a rhetorical flourish, and cannot invalidate the honest 
testimony of Thucydides. It was, however, so little decisive that the Pelo- 
ponnesians obtained no advantage beyond the opportunity of an undisturbed 
retreat over the ridge of Geraneia (Grote, v. p. 441]. Most chronologers, 
including Clinton, place the battle in B.c. 457. Kriig. makes it, as Diodorus 
has it, one year earlier. The latter speaks of two battles, but there is no 
ground for supposing him to be correct. SevSporopfoavres, a rare 
word. Cutting down the fruit and timber-trees implied ravages of other 
kinds. The Schol. therefore explains rv yi reudvres. Poppo quotes Livy, 
Vv. 24. "Io Opod, sine articulo, cf. ch. 62. GarhdOov, 
after having made a truce for four months, says Diodorus, xi. 80. 

Seurépg xal éEnxoory, B.0. 456, Clinton, p. 255. The extreme precision of the 
date marks, says Grote, the strong impression it made upon the Athenian 
mind. 

(.) Olvodbrovs. Schleiermacher, on the passage in the Menezenus, sup- 
poses this name to denote some spot famous for its vines—‘The vineyards,’ 
So, too, Bl. But localities often derive their names from such attributes: the 
descriptive term becomes appellative, cf. rovs ‘Pe:rovs, ii. 19: and from the 
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absence of the article Kriig. believes this to be the case in the present instance. 
aepethov—lit. ‘stripped the wall fromaround it.’ Cf. roi &ddov wepeypypévor, iii. 
11. Bl. 1 know not on what ground interprets, ‘dismantled by removing the bat- 
tlements of the wall, and lowering it to a height practicable to be scaled by an 
invading force.’ éxarov &vSpas—‘ Preerant Locris nobiles ex 
centum familiis, quorum nobilitas ex majoribus muliebribus deducebatur, cf. 
Polyb. xii. 5,’ Goll. One individual, therefore, was probably selected from 
each of these. Ta relxn —Ta éavTrdv—ra paxpd. See goc. When 
the writer dwells upon an idea, reproducing it under various forms, for the 
purpose of more clearly identifying it, the defining article is naturally repeated 
in each definition. See Nubes, v. 764, rhy lOov ratrny—riv Kadjy—riv dia- 
gar. Jelf, § 459, 5, thus explains the idiom: ‘When two or more attri- 
butives are joined with a substantive, each of which has a peculiar force, the 
article is used with each. This is more rare where the attributives follow 
the substantive.’ dpodsynoay, after a siege of nine months. 
‘The reduction of this once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress 
of the sea, on the Peloponnesian coast, not less than on the Aigean,’ Grote. 
Kriig. dates B.c. 458, Miiller B.c. 457. 

(c.) wepredévres x. 7.4. I agree with Kriig., against some other com- 
mentators, that these participles cannot, in this place, denote the condition under 
which the surrender was made. They denote circumstance rather than condi- 
tion ; when they had pulled down their walls, &c., cf. dwodévres Nicalay. . . . 
crovids éroujoavro, ch. 115. teptérhevoav—with fifty triremes 
and 4000 Hoplites [Diod. xi. 84]. Asch. ii. 75, p. 38, names only 1000, 
as the remainder were volunteers ; but perhaps there is some confusion with 
ch. 113. Kriig. 7d veopioy. Gythium. Xoadx(Sa. 
A city of Attolia, at the foot of mount Chalcis, and near the mouth of the 
Evenus, it is now called Bapdoo8Ba. The Corinthians were at this time 
occupying the city, just as they had Molycrium for a colony in Locris [iii. 102], 
and Sollium in Acarnania [ii. 30]. Diodorus informs us that Naupactus was 
captured at the same time by the Athenians. Poppo. év dtroBdore: 
ris yfis. <A sort of objective genitive, ‘in a disembarkation in their country,’ 
Jelf, § 464. 


CHapterR CIX.—(a.) The narration is resumed from ch. 104. 
t8éar. On this word, to which Plato has given such a world-wide celebrity, 
Kriig. remarks, ‘ Excepting Plato, the Attic writers seldom use this word ; it 
is indeed almost unknown to their prose, yet Thucyd. employs it thirteen 
times: in the sense of Gestalt, form or shape, only once, vi. 4, 6; elsewhere it 
stands for Weise, way, manner or mode.’ To this I can scarcely subscribe ; as 
form, i.e., mental form, form conceived by the mind, is its original meaning, so 
I believe it may in most places be translated, e.g. here—‘many forms of 
warfare; ii. 19, racay ldéay reipdoavres—having tried every conceivable form of 
attack ; iii. 81, waica lida Oavdrov, death in every form, ‘Plurima mortis 
imago.’ Virgil ; ch. 83, waoa ldéa kaxorpomlas, vice in every shape; and so iii. 
98, 112. Iniv. §5 we have rapa rhy trdpxovoay liéay rijs rapacketns, con- 
trary to the form which their warlike preparations usually took—or an unusual 
type of warfare; vi. 4, Speravoedées rhv lddav 7d xdpiov, The place was scythe- 
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likein form, or shape ; vii. 29, precisely as iii. 81. Similarly in the Attic poets, 
érépay duvwv liday, Ar. Ran. v. 382, another type of poetry; and Aves, v. 
993, Ths ldéa Bovdjuaros, what ts the form of your plan? what shape is it going 
to take? By keeping this, its true meaning in view, we shall, I think, be 
better enabled to understand why Plato selected the word to express the 
eternal type or form, of which all perishable things were the antitypes. The 
interest of the word, the authority of Kriig., and the explanations given in some 
instances by L. and S. Lexicon, e.g., ‘manner,’ must excuse this long notice. 

(6.) mwpotyxdpar—se. rd mpdyyara, cf. ch. 74, ad finem. 
BdrAws—otherwise, t.e., another way than the right one, uselessly, in vain, 
cf, ii. 18; iv. 36; vii. 42. MeyéBafos may be the individual 
mentioned, Herod. vii. 97, as holding a command in the fleet. MeydBufos was 
one of the generals of Xerxes; he also commanded at Eurymedon, and must 
therefore have been a person of some experience, see Herod. vii. 82, and 143. 
Zdérrvpos was the man through whose self-mutilation Darius obtained possession 
of Babylon, Herod. iii. 160. &vSpa Ilépony. ‘So the Normans, 
after the conquest, to their Christian name, added ‘Norman’ as a surname,’ Bl. 
A distinction from ‘Mede’ might be intended if we accept the parallelism ; 
but the addition of dydpa to the national appellative is common with all Greek 
writers. pera orparias todAfis. Diodorus, ii. 77, says with 300 
ships and 300,000 men. Ctesias, Persic. 33, makes the number 200,000, but 
adds the troops, amounting to 300,000, which remained in Egypt. 
paxy ixpdrncev. We may estimate the rhetorical exaggeration and inac- 
curacy of the later Attic writers, from the fact that Diodorus denies this 
victory. IIpocwr(riBa. An island formed by two branches of the 
Nile, or, as Bl. thinks, by the Nile, and a deep canal, Herod: ii. 41. 

(c.) & phvas—other MSS. pfvas &. Kriig. él rod Efipov drrolnee. ‘ I1 
les mit @ sec. ‘He left them high and dry.’ Popp. cf. roety twa tow, Ew 
BedGr, cf. also Xen. Anab. i. 10, 9; V. 2. II. #trepov, predicate 
with ézolnce, ‘dry land.’ Bl. says, I know no other example of éolyce 
for &nxe, but cf. érolncev ’"AOnvaiory ii. 29, ‘made an Athenian,’ and adyos 
xplvavros, ch. 135. StaBds taken with wé{y; unnecessary, says 
Kriig., cf. réfy xetpwpacdar, iv. 24. 


CHAPTER CX.—(a.) roAepfoavtra—by a sort of hypallage agrees with 
apdyuara instead of ’A@nvalwy. The exact six years are much disputed. 
‘Clinton makes them commence, B. 0. 458, cf. ch. 104. érdbnoray. 
Here again Diodorus betrays his exaggeration, by saying that the Persians 
allowed the Athenians to return home unmolested, from admiration of their 
valour. But why in that case, as Bl. remarks, should they have adopted the 
dangerous and difficult route to Cyrene? For éow@noay és, cf. sup. 101 a, 65 b. 
>Apvpratos. Not the Amyrteus who B.C. 414, i.¢., forty years after this time, 
revolted from Darius Nothus, and was succeeded by four successive kings, till 
the Persians regained their ascendency under Ochus, sixty years afterwards. 
The man here mentioned was reduced to submission, according to Herod., 
though his son Pausiris was permitted to reign over the fen district, Herod. ii. 
40; iii. 15—rots E\eor, Herod. ii. 137, 140. They were situated between the 
Canopic and Tanitic mouths of the Nile, and formed most of what was called 
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the Delta. Compare the stand, made in the marshes of Ely by the Saxons 
after the Norman invasion. Cf, Alsch. Perse, 39,‘ENeoBdra, vad épérar Aewoi, 
wr706s 7 avd pcOpor. 

(6.) & trav’ A@nvalwy. Bekker conjectures’A@nvGy, but cf. with Kriig. iv, 
97. The reading of the text seems to me better than the conjecture, for it only 


specifies—from the proportion contributed by the Athenians. Evppay Sos. 
The allied force, a substantive as ii. 80; v. 36. Poppo. trxov—made the 


shore, came to.land, cf. td vixra 5¢ oxdbvres. iil. gt. Exxov, xdrecxov, rpbaecxov 
are, a3 Duk. remarks, all properly nautical words, and the simple form tcxw, 
gxhow, €rxov is generally found with a dative or the preposition és, cf. ii. 25 ; 
ili. 29, 33, 34; Vii. 1. ‘Insolentia sunt verba,’ vii. 35. Poppo. 

kata Td MevStjcvow xépas. The fifth mouth of the Nile, reckoning from the 
most westerly one. It entered the sea near the town of Mendes, Herod. ii. 
17, cf. Pindar, Frag. 89, ésxarov Neldou xépas. Engelman supposes that the 
use of xépas may be a relic of the ancient symbolism which represented rivers 
under the type of a bull, cf. ‘Tauriformis Aufidus,’ Hor., and the remarks of 
Arnold upon the broken horn of the Achelous, which was converted into a 
Cornu Copie. otx ¢lddres, t.¢., the crews, understood from 
Tpinpecs, ii. 83, 91; Vi. 52; viii. tor. Poppo. 


CHapTeR CXI.—(a.) Bacttews. Certainly not King of all Thessaly, as is 
plain from iv. 78. Popp. therefore suggests that he was Tagus. But there 
were several of these dominant families in Thessaly, the Aleuade for instance, 
who are styled kings by Herod. vii. 6, and appear to have ruled at Larissa. 
But, as might be expected, history casts but little light upon these early 
* Thessalian rulers. Orestes was, according to Wachsmuth, uncle of Antiochus, 
and member of a dynasty connected with the Aleuade and Scopade, which 
had its seat at Pharsalus. The date of the expedition is very variously given. 
Arn. B.0. 454. Diodorus, mixing it up with those against the Phocians and 
Locrians, after nophyte, B.c. 457. Kriig. agrees with Arn., adding, ‘in the 


spring.’ Clinton B.0. 455. TwapadaBevres—after taking up the 
Beotian and Phocian contingents. Kriig. who cf. the same word infra, and 
vii, 20. Soa pt wpoidvres. Popp. rightly fills up the ellipse, 


boa Kpareiv edivavro wh wpoibvres—‘all they could made themselves masters of 
without stirring far from camp,’ cf. iv. 16, puddocew Thy vijcor doa wh dwoBal- 
vovras. <Kriig. adds dcov ph xepol xalywr, Gd. Tyr. v. 346. 
éa\wy—the place where their arms were piled, and consequently equivalent to 
e castris (Popp.), but see the note on iii. 1. &rpakros— ‘without 
effecting anything.’ In Thuc., says Krug., always active. 

(b.) perd 88 ratra—i.e., in all probability, the following year, B.c. 453. 
Kriig. says in the same year. vag IInyds. See ch. 103. 
vats—s50, according to Diodorus, xi. 85; 100, according to Plutarch, Pericles, 
19, Kriig. tovs mpoopfavras. Those who came into conflict with 
them. The less veracious Diodorus declares that the Sicyonians came out ray- 
Snel. Siadeboavres wépav, to be taken together—having sailed 
across, probably to Naupactus. Olvid8as, a name from the wine 
made in the district. In S. Acarnania, on the right bank of the Achelous, 
Leake supposes that it is identical with Trikardho, or Trikardhocastro, a large 
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modern city. This, says Poppo, is one of those states which is always indi- 
cated by the name of its inhabitants. Cf. ii. 102, iii. 94, iv. 77. Such, too, is 
the case with Leontini. From these we must distinguish such names as Veii 
and Gabii, which always stand fo¥ cities. Cf. note on ch. 107 a. 


CHaPTER CXII.—(a.) Stakurdvrev trév trpidv. The five years’ truce, 
therefore, according to the general computation, commenced B.C. 450; accord+ 
ing to Kriig., summer B.C. 451. Grote points out that the truce was probably 
concluded by the influence of Cimon, who was anxious to carry out the opera- 
tions against Persia; while, on the other hand, Pericles would not be sorry to 
see his rival removed from Athens (vol. v. p. 453). TohgLov toKov. 
Elmsley refers to this passage in his note on Eurip. Heracleid. v. 924, ‘éoxev 
5’ dBpis. In his locis oxetv idem fere valet ac mavcacGa:, quo sensu spe adhi- 
bentur loxe et sxés . . . Noster locus fateor, ab his paulo diversus est. Quamvis 
enim bené Greca sit locutio éoxe rod rodduov cessavit a bello, non ideo tamen 
constat Greecos dixisse foxev 6 wédenos, cessavit bellum.’ Bl. says, for dwecxov, 
there being an ellipse of éavrous, Matth. § 353. 3. Cf. Jelf, § 517. 
*Apvptatov. See ch. 110, We see from this that in the former chapter Thuc. 
was anticipating the regular course of his narrative. peratéwirovros, 
‘ peraméumwew =accersere, usually the middle perarduwecOa, T.K. A. The 
difference I believe to be that medi& voce the word signifies to send for as 
something of our own, ‘to send for as a right,’ or ‘a command,’ in the active, 
simply ‘to send for as a request.’ Kurloy, in the south-east of 
Cyprus, the birth-place of Zeno and Apollodorus, Klpovos. It is 
not clear whether of disease or from a wound. See Grote, vol. v. p. 455. 

(6.) trép—‘ off Salamis,’ according to our nautical nomenclature. Lit. hang- 
ang over, because vessels seen from the land are peréwpor, or apparently sus- 
pended upon the line of the horizon, Milton, Par. Lost, ii. v. 636. Cf. i. 137, 
viii. 95. &pa. Not to be considered, says Grote, as implying that 
the battle, like that of Eurymedon, was a double one on the same day. 
wédwv. There is some awkwardness about the position of the word. I believe, 
however, that it is only a slightly irregular usage for al rd\w é\Ootca,—as we 
might say the ships from Egypt back again. Popp. says, ‘supple dwexwpnoay 
ut dicitur dvaywpety radu, ii. §, and dr7AOor wddu, iv. 72;’ Goll. al év Atyiary 
yes €& Alyvwrov €\Podcar, which I cannot think correct. aré\epov 
éorparevoav. A cognate accusative after a neuter verb, as if it had been 
orparelay éotpdrevoay. Popp. cf. ‘ Bellum wmilitabitur,’ Hor. Epod. 1, 23, and 
such phrases as wvorets épwray, i. 5, abrdpxn Sow xeicOat, i. 37, Jelf, § 564. 

av Aé&\dots. Because, as Arn. remarks, the noble Delphian families 
were of Doric origin. atOis—in their turn, denoting some action 
strongly contrasted with, or opposed to, that which has been last mentioned. 
The Phocians, according to Miiller (Dorians, i. p. 262), had no real claim to 
the management of the Delphian Oracle. ‘There was a native nobility whose 
influence over the oracle was very ciinsiderable (Eurip. Jon, v. 418),—80 great 
that they may have been considered to be the actual managers of it.’ Bockh 
(Public Gicon. p. 601, note) writes, ‘The temple of Delphi was, according to 
the agreement of the Greeks, an independent sacred possession, the chief manage- 
ment of which was exclusively vested in the council of Amphictyons, and the 
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sacred assembly at Delphi; but the Phocians were always putting in claims for 
the direction of this temple, which they affirmed to belong to them, and that 
they had even once been in possession of it (Diod, xvi. 23), an assertion which 
they also strengthened with the authority of Homer (Jl. B. 518); and these 
claims, according to Diodorus (xvi. 29), were brought forward in Olymp. cvi. 
2, and assisted by the countenance of Sparta.’ See also Grote (iv. p. 85). 
T. K. A., following the American editor, has confused the references in this 
place. Refer to ch. 118, iii. 121, and v. 18, 


CuapteR CXIII.—(a.) The operations of Athens against the Persians are 
here concluded. With this is connected the famous controversy concerning 
the peace of Callias or Cimon, supposed to have been made at this time with the 
great king. Its conditions are represented to have been so unfavourable to 
Persia, that the whole story is not unjustly suspected of having originated in 
the rhetorical extravagance of the later Athenian Panegyrists. The Persians 
were to abandon the military occupation of Asia Minor within three days’ 
journey on foot, or one on horseback, of the coast; or, according to another 
account, they were not to pass the Halys to the west, or the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, and the Chelidonian islands. All Asiatic Greeks were to be left undis- 
turbed and untaxed. Dahlman (in his Forschungen) has devoted a separate 
essay to the subject, in which the above view ia maintained. He is followed 
by Thirlwall (vol. ii. p. 473, 4), who argues that the entire silence of Thucy- 
dides—the vague and contradictory statements of later writers—the obvious 
unconsciousness of the Persian court that it had ever resigned its dominion 
over the Asiatic Greeks—and the absence of all reference to any such treaty in 
subsequent negotiations between the same parties, abundantly prove that no 
peace of the sort was ever made. On the other hand, Mr. Grote is less inclined to 
regard it as a fable; he considers that some foundation for the story must have 
existed in the circumstances of the time. It is impossible to give all his argu- 
ments (see vol. v. p. 456-462). The point upon which he dwells most is, that 
such a convention would only have been a recognition of the state of things 
which really existed after Cimon’s death. As such, it might easily have been 
omitted by Thucydides, who lived in the actual] fulness of Athenian empire, 
because it would seem to him simply a matter of course, and because he was 
striving to condense his narrative. But Isocrates and later rhetoricians, in 
their anxiety to amplify the past glories of Athens, indulged in absurd exagge- 
rations upon the matter, and have thus naturally thrown discredit upon it. 
Demosthenes speaks in very positive terms of the existence of such a peace, ed 
of’ re roy Adyor TodTov dxnxdare, Kadnlay rdv ‘Ixwovlxou ravrny rhy brd xdyrwv 
Opudoupevny elpiyvnv xpecBevoavra x.t.r. De falsd Leg. § 311. 
byyevopévov. eyylyvecOa: is ‘intercedere,’ as iv. 111, viii. 9, Herod. v. 92, 
Kriig. He also connects wera raira with éyyevoudvou, when an interval of time 
after this had expired. It is possible also, of course, to take it with éorpdrevoap, 
which is perhaps simpler, and is preferred by Popp., who compares ch. 114 


and 118, tov devyévtwv. The party of the exiles—i.e., those who 
had been expelled after Ginophyta. iorpdrevoay. B.C. 447, Kriig. 
B.C. 446. @s exdorous. Supply éorpdrevoav—with the contingent 


as each severally had to furnish them. 
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(5.) é&y Kopewvelg. The name is variously given: é¢v ‘AXcaprig, says Pausa- 
nias, 1. 27,6; év AeBadelg, Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 4. Isocrates, rept fet-yous, agrees 
with Thucyd., as do Plato (Alcibiades) and Diodorus, Popp. The truth is, that 
all the localities were very close together, and the battle may have extended 
over them, as in the case of Mont St. Jean and Waterloo, the Tchernaya and . 
Traktir Bridge. Upon this, the first great blow to the Athenian ascendency, 
followed by so many disasters, see Grote, vol. v. p. 466. Aoxpol, 
The Opuntian Locrians, says the Schol. As they had been subjugated with 
the Beotians, cf. 108, they doubtless rebelled with them. Tis atbris 
yvopns—of the same way of thinking; t.¢., the same purpose to revolt. Cf. for 
the construction, Jelf, § 518, 1. Tovs piv SiépSerpay. Amongst 
them, Tolmides himself. 

(c.) of dAXot wavres. Both Arn. and Popp. interpret this to mean the 
Locrian and Phocian exiles, with perhaps those from Eubea. But Kriig. con- 
siders that ol d\Xo. can only be Boiwrot, xaredOévres does not, he says, belong 
to of &\do, and the sense is—TZhe Baotian exiles upon their return home, and all 
the other Baotians became independent again, 2.e., with all the other Beeotians, 
Cf. iii. 62; iv. 92. Heilman, the German translator, took this view, 80, too, 
‘Dale, and the last German translator [Engelman] ‘ Die Verbannten der Booter 
. . als auch die iibrigen alle,’ &c. Grote’s remark is just, that probably, as 
was the case with the Lacedemonians at Pylos, the captured Athenians be- 
longed to the best families in the state; otherwise they would not have con- 
sented to such unfavourable terms to recover them, 


CHapTER CXIV.—(a.) EtBowa amréorn. B.C. 445. Kriig. B. 0. 446. 
StaBeByxdros abr@. The construction is thus varied, for the purpose of more 
clearly marking the time. After Pericles had already got across, news was. 
brought to him. Nuralav. See above, ch. 103. Miller, Dorians, 
li., p. 171, gives a short account of Megarian politics. After the democratic 
revolution which had united the place to Athens, the nobles returned, con- 
quered the people in battle, restored an oligarchy, and filled all public offices 
with persons who had fought against the people. This return probably caused 


the revolt. See note on ch. 103. 
(b.) Ope. Sch. és 7d Opidoroy wédiov, Cf. ii. ch. 1g. A well-known 


battle ground, as appears from Herod. ix. 7. Leake fixes the locality on the 
Sandé4foro, or Eleusinian Cephisus about three miles above Eleusis. On Pleis- 
toanax, cf. supra, ch. 107. vd whhov—as és 7d whelop, ii. 21. 

atréxopnray. Because it was thought that Pleist. ypjuact weioOqvac rip 
dvaxywpnow, ii. 21. It was Pericles, says Plutarch, who bribed him. Grote 
supposer they were too weak in force to venture further. KATE: 
otpipavto wacay. Therefore it was hitherto in part unsubdued, Kriig. See 
Aristoph. Nubes, v. 213. Kkarerricavro—setiled by convention. 
The Latins said both ‘pactione constituerunt’ and composuerunt, Pop. Cf. iii. 
35. ‘Eoriatas. The Athenian settlers subsequently received this 
name, and were also called ’Qpetra:, as the place, says the Scholiast, was after- 
wards called ’Qpéos. Plutarch, Pericles, c. 23, ascribes this treatment to the 
fact that the Hestizeans had put to death the crew of an Athenian trireme. The 
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Athenians would gladly avail themselves of any such pretext to establish a mili- 
tary post in the island upon which they could rely. 


CHaPTER CX V.—(a.) owrov8ds. The famous thirty years’ truce. In the 
* spring, B.c. 445. See Grote. *Axatay. A question is raised 
which it is by no means easy to determine positively, whether the province of 
that name be meant, or some town in the occupation of the Lacedemonians, 
Authorities are pretty equally divided. Manso, Géller, Poppo, and Kriiger 
decide against the province, principally because no mention has been made by 
Thucyd. of the acquisition of it by Athens; because ’Axatay is coupled both 
here and in iv. 21 with other towns; and in the last passage the demand of 
Cleon from the Lacedsemonians, drodoivac ’Axalay, seems very inappropriate 
language as applied to a country not regularly in their possession. On the other 
hand, Mr. Grote (vol. v. p. 475) has no doubt that the province is meant, for in 
ch. 111 we find that ‘the Athenians had acquired Achaia as an independent 
ally.’ Arnold, from the political circumstances of Achaia, shews that it must 
have been alienated from Lacedzemon, and therefore believes it to be meant in 
this place. Bloomfield also entirely coincides, quoting Aristides, i. p. 157, ray 
7o’Axatxov. Thirlwall raises no doubt, but assumes that Thucyd. speaks of the 
country. Engelman, the last German editor, follows on the same side, and 
explains dwododva: (iv. 21) as a sort of zeugma applied to both the province and 
the towns in the same sentence, I cannot pretend to decide between such dis- 
putants, but would remark that when Mr. Grote speaks of ‘acquiring Achaia 
as an independent ally,’ he builds a large superstructure upon the words zapa- 
. \aBdvres’ Axalous (ch.111) which can only mean having taken with them certain 
Acheans. It seems strange too that Thucydides should have omitted to give 
an account of this acquisition by Athens, for we must remember it would have 
been directly connected with his main subject, and he is elsewhere very particu- 
lar in specifying alliances. To speak of such an important territory precisely 
in the same rapid way as of some small Spartan garrisons, raira yap elxov 
TleAorovvnolwy, is not expined to my mind by saying that the Spartans con- 
sidered all within Peloponnese as their property—certainly they could not con- 
sider it so in the same way; and on similar grounds I should doubt whether in 
grave proposals for a peace, dwododvat would be applied to an allied country, 
because it had been used of a garrisoned town. No argument can be grounded 
upon drodoiva:, to restore, because it is said of all claims. See the long note, 
Sheppard’s Theophrastus, ch. xviii. p. 176. It is, perhaps, right to add that 
Miller who, in the first edition of his Dorians, expressed a belief that some small 
town of the Megarid wasintended, appears in the second to have changed his mind. 
Kriig. conjectures that‘ A)lada (ii. 56) may have been originally in the text. 

(6.) &erm re. Inthe beginning of spring, B.c. 440, Kriig. Pop. says 
B.C. 441, a8 he places in B.c. 440 the expedition of Pericles mentioned in the 
next ch. xareBowv—made an outcry against the Samians—the word 
implies accusation, cf. i. 73, v. 45. viv wodtreav. At that time 
an aristocratical one, Kriig. 

(c.) rév 8 Laplwy—foav ydp ties. On the construction cf. Jelf, 
§ 786. 6. Zdpov. This island appears to have been the most power- 
ful of all the allies of Athens, paying, like Chios and Lesbos, no tribute money, 
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‘but furnishing shipsand men. That Pericles undertook the war at the inter- 
cession of Aspasia, who was a native of Miletus, is a mere scandal, Grote, vi. 
PP. 34, 35. . tev Laplwv depends upon tives. See i. 72. 1, Kriig. 
Refer to note. rots duvarwrdrows—the most powerful members of the aristo- 
‘cratical party. The term fuupaxlay only applies to Pissuthnes, Kriig. 
ésrixotpous —probably ‘ mercenaries,’ as the word generally implies. 
éravéctyocayv. Kriig. contrasts drbcracis with éravdoracis. The first is 
simply revolt, the second is insurrection, implying, I imagine, an armed assault 
upon the opposite party. toy whelotwy. Kriig. observes that 
‘Valla has not translated these words, but that if genuine we must suppose that 
some of the democratical party made themselves masters of a stronghold, and 
maintained themselves there. Tovs Spxovras. Not military only, but the 
civil officers left behind by Pericles, as éx{cxoro: or dédAaxes. See Bockh, Public 
Gicon. of Athens, Kriig. See Xen. de Rep. Athen. i. c. 14, 18, and Grote, vi. 
4, 8. adler, t. e. rots Zaplos, 80 oPas in a relative clause, iii. 3, Kriig. 
Bufdvrio.. See ch. 96. Byzantium came under Athenian dominion when the 
conduct of Pausanias at that place induced the Lacedzsmonians to resign the 
command of the confederacy against Persia. But as it still retained its Doric 
institutions and character, it seems to have taken the earliest opportunity of free- 
‘ing itself from Ionian domination. It was, however, compelled to submit again 
at the fall of Samos, cf, 117. 


Cuapren CXVI.—(a.) tats éxxatSexa. The 16 which remained, after sub- 
tracting the 44 mentioned from 60. Cf. aé elxoot, infra, When any definite 
part of a fixed number is specified the article is used. qTrepiay- 
ye\Actoar BonSetyv—carrying rownd in all directions the message to come up to 
aid. The infinitive stands here as in the passages quoted by Kriig. ii. 10, ii. 
80, iv. 8, v. 54, and, as in the above version, agrees with the English idiom. 
Sexdrov abrod. Of these nine others the poet Sophocles was one. 
orpatruoribes. ‘ Transports.’ They were heavy and not fit for manceuvres, con- 
sequently they were rarely, if ever, employed in act#on. orparwras dyouoa Tas 
Héovras wefouaxety, says the Schol. See vi. 43, and Xen. Hellen. i. 1, 36. 
Krtig. remarks that the combination of two datives, as in this place, is not 
unusual, i. 81, ii. 92, iv. rt; even three are found, iv. 129. 

(b.) tpiol relyxtou. Mr. Grote says ‘a triple wall.’ A twofold wall, one to 
keep in the besieged, and another to keep off a relieving force, is conceivable. 
But three walls of circumvallation seem absurd ; neither can I call to mind any 
similar case. Kriig. is induced to suppose that three walls, one on each side of 
the town, except the sea-side, are indicated. I scarcely think that Thucyd. 
would have called such a weperelxiors ‘three walls.’ As retxos is sometimes ‘a 
fort,’ might not the rplo« relxeot refer to three detached forts, built in com- 
manding positions, and so connected by lines as to serve the purpose of a 
blockade? I see Bloomf., in his last edition, suggests the same thing, and adds, 
what certainly is some confirmation, that the Schol. explanation is recxl- 
cuact. 

(c.) dd rév &hoppovedv—' as a detachment from the blockading squadron.’ 
I do not see why the use of the preposition should have been thought so singu- 
lar. ért Katvov xal Kaplas. To Caunus, as the spot where he 
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expected to meet the enemy, but also towards Caria generally, because he did 
not know where he might fall in with them. Arn. Kriig. quotes dd roi 
“Bovddpou xal rijs Zadapivos, iii. 51. xal is not here disjunctive, and Pop. well 
remarks—non opus fuit scribi cal ris d\Ans Kaplas. See ‘Chrysippus et Stoici.’ 
Cic. Tusc. iv. 5, 9, where Davis has selected several examples, J/. 7’, 63. “Ex- 
ropt kat Tpwal, iii. 33, iv. 36, vii. 65. icayyASévrwyv. This appears 
to agree with the genitive of the following noun, instead of standing in the gen. 
sing. absolute—when they were reported, not when it was reported that they. 
Jelf, § 696. 3, quotes this passage, apparently classifying it under those, where 
wpdyyara, or some indefinite word is understood. He illustrates by the Latin 
‘cognito,’ for postquam cognitum erat. See dn\w0évros, i. 74. 
Polviccat vijes—a Phoenician fleet. Mr. Grote, assuming the truth of the con- 
vention of Callias (see last ch.) supposes that Pissuthnes had never any inten- 
tion of violating it by really bringing up these ships (vi. 37). én” 
atbrots—‘ to their assistance,’ 1. e. the Samians: had the Athenians been meant, 
éxl odds ‘against themselves,’ would have been used. As Kriig. remarks, we 
should rather have anticipated wap’ adrovs, or rpds adrovs, but éwi surely may 
be supported. Kriig. says nothing hinders us from connecting avrods with the 
Athenians, as écayyehOévrwy represents the tense of the finite verb; and it is 
possible that he may be right. éwl tas ®. to fetch the Phanicians, 
Stesagoras was a Samian. 


CHaPreR CXVII.—(a.) év robre—during the absence of Pericles. 
&dpdxty. When a fleet-was for any length of time drawn up on shore, it was, 
as may be seen from many instances, protected by a palisade or cravpwua. Cf. 
vi. 66, vii. 25. This precaution appears in the present instance to have been 
neglected, the Athenians thinking it enough to keep some ‘look-out ships’ (ras 
“wpopudaxldas) moored at a little distance seaward. When these were captured, 
by the sudden onset of the enemy, the Athenians were compelled to launch the 
ships on shore in detachments as they best could, and were thus easily beaten in 
detail. It was in a somewhat similar manner that they lost the great battle of 
/fgos-potami. Remark the present participle dyravayoudévas—as they were 
launched to meet them. 

(6.) GovnvbGSov. I think we must understand Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
the successor of Cimon at the head of the oligarchical party, and the rival of 
Pericles, even though his return from ostracism has not been ‘mentioned. 
Grote, vi. 38, says there is no evidence on either side, by which we may deter- 
mine whether it were he or no, and favours the idea that a third Thucyd. is 
meant. The negative evidence that nothing is said to mark his distinction 
from the leading man of Athens, though he bore the same name, is, I think, 
evidence enough to prevent us from imagining a third Thucydides. Fora 
very good account of him, see Grote, vol. vi. p. 20. 

(c.) Bpaxelay—‘ insignificant,’ Kriig., probably so, but the notion is derived 
from the fact that they were only able to maintain it for a short time. 
dpodoyla, on terms, t.¢., they did not surrender at discretion. 
xadddovres—Sdévres—rapaddvres. These participles, as generally ‘sine arti- 
culo,’ conditionate the finite verb with which they are connected, 7.¢., these are 
the conditions upon which they ‘ xpogexwpyeay,’ Ta dvahwlévra, 
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‘The expenses of the siege.’ These have been variously estimated: 1000 
talents, according to Isocrates [15, 111], 1200 says Corn. Nepos. [Timoth.] 
But these writers were sure to exaggerate. On the other hand, the 200 men- 
tioned by Diodorus [12, 28], is evidently under the truth. Diodorus, as Kriig. 
says, most probably wrote 2000. Kata xpdvous, the distributive 
use of xard—at stated times. Cf. xard wédets, ch. 119, and the like, xara xwyuas, 
11, Jelf, § 355. 1, and 629. From the narrative here given, Mr. Grote draws 
several inferences in favour of the Athenian administration of their empire. 
None of the dependent allies except Byzantium joined in the revolt. Therefore 
they could not have been much oppressed. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Athenians renewed the democracy. Therefore they did not force this 
form of government in cases where the natural tendency of the parties ran the 
other way. The conduct of Athens to other dependencies, e.g., Melos, might, 
perhaps, induce us to suppose that there was something in the great power of 
Samos, and the particular position of affairs, which rendered a mild policy in 
this case preferable. The student must remember that when in this war 
Samos applied to Sparta for aid, the Corinthians prevented the latter from 
stirring, by maintaining the principle that every state had a right to punish its 
own recusant dependencies. Hence the extreme exasperation felt by the 
Corinthians against the Athenians, for violating this same principle in the affair 
of Corcyra and Epidamnus. See the Corinthian Speech, ch. 40. 


CuHapterR CXVIII.—(a.) ob roddots Erecwy. The history now proceeds 
from ch. 88. The Corcyrean quarrel began B.c. 436, and the thirty years’ 
truce was concluded B.0. 445. Therefore the Kepxupaixd took place about four 
years after the reduction of Samos. See ch. 24-55. On the affair of Potidea, 
see ch. 56-66. éy treow wevtixovra pddtora. At the utmost, 
says Dobree, from the departure of Xerxes, Olymp. Ixxv. 1, in the autumn, to 
the Lacedemonian invasion, Ixxxvii. 2, not more than forty-nine years can be 
computed. From the night attack on Plateea, the first overt act of the war, 
there are only forty-eight. Popp. rejoins, that the war is dated from the irrup- 
tion of the Thebans into Platsea, see ii. 1, and that the qualifying expression 
pddtora is used. This I consider quite sufficient justification of the language 
of Thucydides, more especially as Cicero [quoted by Kriig. | translates uddcora 
by feré. Ad Attic. vii. 11.2. The present instance seems to me fatal to the 
theory elaborately maintained by Peile, that uddcora always means to the full. 
Refer to note upon the word, ch. 13 ¢. éyxpareotépay, as éyxparus, . 
is used in ch. 76. él péya Suvdpews. As emi uéya loxvos, 11. 97. 
See Jelf, § 442 b. The idiom rather belongs to the Epic and Ionic forms of 
speech. 

(b.) él Bpaxs, to a slight extent. I do not think that Dale is right in fol- 
lowing Bloomf., who interprets for a short time. Neither do I consider T. K.A .’s 
in a slight degree, an accurate rendering of the preposition. Kriig.’s quotation 
bears me out, rs dprnplas érl Bpaxd xwnOelons. Dion. wept ZuvO., 14. p. 
162. vd) whioy rol xpévov. Popp. remarks that rdv r)éova, or 
wr\éw Tod xpévou is ‘magis Thucydideum.’ Nostrum tamen non falsum. This 
is corroborated by Kriig. from 7d riéov rod xwplov, iv. 4. pi taxes. 
On this unusual 4} Poppo remarks, ‘ Adnotandum yu}, quod apud participiam 
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causale, rarius legitur in scriptis Atticorum, velut Demosth. c. Beot. de nom. 
§ 35, sepius apud communis dialecti scriptores.’ Kriig. agrees so far as to 
‘gay that ovx is positively required by dyres, except that in this case the influ- 
ence of the infinitive justifies 47j}—an explanation which itself requires to be 
explained. The broad distinction between the two negatives is, that od simply 
and directly denies a fact, or proposition; while 4} denies in reference to some 
conception formed by the mind of facts or propositions: it is entirely subjec- 
tive, and expresses negation in the conceptions of the mind, not non-existence 
in nature. If od rayeis be, ‘not quick,’ t.e., slow as an absolute reality, uy 
raxels is, ‘not conceived of under the category of ‘quick,’’ those with whom the 
notion of ‘ quick’ was never connected. For practical purposes in collocations 
like this, the difference of meaning is trivial, and not easily expressed. See 
note on uh én’ ayd0y, ii. 17, and 22 d. olxelous. The Helot war. 
See ch. 101. Miiller (Vor.) thinks that a war with the Arcadians is meant. 
But considering the antagonism between the two nations, I do not believe 
olxelors would in such a case be used, whatever might be the claims of Sparta 
to an Hegemonia in Peloponnese. vis Euppaxlas. Abstractum 
pro concreto. capes ypero—‘ was manifestly on the rise.’ This very 
candid and positive statement of Thucydides should be borne in mind by the 
historical student, for the perusal of Mr. Grote’s great work has a natural ten- 
dency to obscure or obliterate the fact which it asserts. The ingenious plead- 
ing of Mr. Grote would almost persuade us that Athens could never have been 
culpable in her relations with Lacedsemon. 
(c.) obxérs dvacxerdv érovotwro—‘ considered it to be a thing no longer to be 


put up with.’ So ii. 21. émyepnréa—‘a thing to be attempted.’ 
See note, ch. 88. el wokquotew ... tora. See Jelf, § 6g1. The 


question is transferred to the direct furm, as addressed to the god; so in the 
next chapter, ef xp wodeuetv. In the answer of the god, Bloomf. conceives 
that the usual oracular ambiguity is latent in woAexodor, which is universal, and 
might be applied to either party. It may be so; yet, as Kriig. remarks, there 
is no real ground for supposing that the oracle had a double meaning. It cer- 
tainly was universally believed to favour the Lacedemonians. Cf. roi Oéou 
Xphoavros kal avrod brocxouévou tvAAjWerOat, i. 123, and similarly, ii. 54; and 
Kriig. adds Plut. de Or. Pyth. 19. Grote, from the ws Aéyera:, considers that 
Thucyd. was sceptical as to the fact of its ever having been given. 

&pevoy. <A sort of cant phrase with oracles, cf. 7d Tekacyixdy dpyov dewov. 
Bloomf. refers to the common ws xal duwewov, and Hesiod, Opp. ii. 368, ud" 
dxuwhrowt xablfev, ob yap duevor. &kAyntos. Popp. quotes Hor. 
Od. ii. 18, ad finem, ‘Hic. . . vocatus atque non vocatus audit.’ The Lacede- 
monians considered the plague at Athens as exhibiting the fulfilment of the 
god’s promise. See ii. 54. 


CHAPTER CXIX.—(a.) ad@ug refers back to the conferences mentioned ch. 
87. SenPévres Gore Pndleacbar. Similar instances are cited by 
Kriig., oix éwelOovro dare #xecOat, and viii. 45, édldacxey Gore Sévra recat. 
Matthiz, Gr. Gr. § 629 c. expresses himself unable to satisfy his own mind 
whether any, and what difference, subsists between &ore with an infinitive and 
indicative. The former appears to me to be employed when the result might, 
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upon general principles, be anticipated as likely, and when, supposing that it 
did follow, it might be accounted for a priort. With the indicative, on the con- 
trary, éore denotes, as a positive truth, that the result did follow ; it points to 
a matter of fact, and is quite independent of all a priori considerations, In ii. 
4, both occur in close connexion, wore duePOeipovro wodXoi, 80 that many actually 
perished, a positive fact; and again, &xAewe rds widas GoTe wh Ekodoy elvai, 
‘ shut the gates, so as to allow of no egress,’ a general result following naturally 
from the previous act. So I had been accustomed to teach, long before I had 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Shilleto’s able paper upon this idiom, where a 
similar doctrine appears to be laid down, but with very different precision and 
accuracy. I shall consult the advantage of the student by referring him to 
Mr. Shilleto’s edition of Demosth. de falsd Legatione, Appendix B. 

wal rére xal redevrator, coming forward last upon this occasion as well as upon 
the previous one (see i. 67, ad finem), in order to sum up, and urge with greater 
force all the complaints against Athens. 


CHAPTER CX X.—(a.) ox @v ru. As they had done before. See ch. 68. 
es ot—as though they had not, implying that now they have. No difficulty 
need be made about this, for the yap in xpi ydp, immediately following, does 
not give the reason for the foregoing statement, but, as often happens, for an- 
other implied by or involved in it. Translate, ‘(We say blame] for those who 
are leaders ought, while administering their own affairs fairly (i.e., without a 
grasping spirit towards their neighbours), to be before others in attending to the 
general interests, just as they are among others selected out of all to receive the 
highest honours. This is what I have always thought the right interpretation, 
though év &\dos is generally interpreted according to the exposition of the 
Scholiast in other things—i.e., ev axpoedplg xal rots rowovros. Kriig, agrees 
with the version I have given; for é tcov he compares the conduct attributed 
to the Athenians, iv. 61, 4, wAeovexreiv; but the idea of ‘fair dealing to 
others’ is the essential one contained in 7d tov. 

(b.) évnAAdynoav—have had dealings with. The word contains the notion 
of barter and exchange. See L. and S. Lexicon. dv wépp—in the highway of 
intercourse. The Schol. explains répov xadei 7d €uwépia. Corinth, from its situa- 
tion between two seas, was eminently such an ¢umédpior, and is doubtless hinted 
at here. So several cities are said to be éy wépy, vi. 48. KaTaKo- 
pidtiv—a conveyance of goods for exportation down to the coast, aa is evident 
from the elements of which the word is composed. dvrAnyus— 
the receiving of others in exchange. kaxovs xpiras—bad judges, 
because careless and uninterested. Bloomf. cf. rovnpg xpioera: xpirq, Eurip, 
Elect., 379. awpdowro. So read Kriig. and Poppo. Bekker prints 
from some MSS, rpoelvyro, and Arn. follows him from deference to his judg- 
ment. It is certain that the forms in -ow7ro are pronounced by the gramma- 
rians to be peculiarly Attic, but, for this very reason, Bekker believes them to 
have been frequently substituted for others by copyists. Such he imagines to 
have been the case here. On such a point, without great special experience, it 
is impossible to pronounce. 

(c.) eb ph &8uxotvro, For qv uh ddixGvrac say both Popp. and Kriig., not,. 
however, I presume, without a distinction of meaning. This distinction 
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between #v uh cum Subjunctivo, and ei 4) cum optativo, is frequently misun- 
derstood. It is not, for instance, quite correct to say, that the former contem- 
plates the realization of the hypothesis positively and certainly, the latter 
vaguely and dubiously. The event expressed by the verb which follows 4» 
may be less probable, than that expressed by the Optative after ei, but the 
former puts an alternative which experience will soon decide, or is likely soon 
to decide, or perhaps has decided, one way or other: the later expresses a 
less positive opinion as to the arrival of such an opportunity for decision, cf. 
ii. 5, el Twa AdBover—fy dpa ruxwol rwes éfurypnuévar. The first case was quite 
uncertain—if they should have the luck to catch any: the second supposition 
must have been tested in the course of the night as the dpa shows—zif, as they 
had reason to anticipate, any had been captured. Here T. K. A. asserts that 
the mixture of the obliqua and directa Oratio is quite enough to account for the 
change! The Optative, therefore, is often employed by a sort of euphemism 
for the setting forth of disagreeable or unwelcome alternatives, and the state- 
ment of questions which are not in themselves pleasant to entertain, cf. el 
dvricxoev, next ch. Again, as here, upon the same principle, generalized 
statements about undefined persons require ef with the Optative: but, where 
the statement is about definite, known persons, and an alternative to which it 
is thought they will be subjected, #» with the subjunctive is employed. See 
Cd. Col., 1442, for an instance. fv wh ddiGvras, in the event of their not 
being injured, el ph ddlxowro, supposing it should come to pase they are not 
injured. éx péy. The preposition denotes here, as often, out of, 
i.e., after a state of peace, cc. jwapac Xv, as rapéxe, is sometimes 
used impersonally, the neuter participle, like those of other impersunals, stands 
in the nom, absolute—‘ when good opportunity offers.’ Kriig. quotes xalroe 
Kadds ye cwppovely wapetxé cor, Eurip. Elect. 1080, cf. v. 14, 60, 63. 

4Sépevov. We might expect the plural after avipéy cwhpsywy—dyaddv. But 
it comes to the same thing, for the singular 75éuevov is as indefinite as the ante- 
cedent plural ; so in English, tt 18 the part of good men, and it 1s a good man’s 
part. For the change from dyd0wv to ddicoupnévous, cf. Jelf, 675 a. &5cxet- 
o0ar—‘to be the subject of wrong,’ or ddcxla, just as 1 Cor. vi. 7, dari oy? 
pGddov Adixetobe, Popp. cf. rodtopxetoOat, iii. 52. 

(d.) el jovxd{or. Note the force of the present, ‘if he continues in a state 
of apathy.’ etrux(q wAcovdfww—in the present case very much the 
same as 7)eovexT@v, except that the termination in -d{w modifies the way in 
which the notion is predicated—is induced by success to exhibit too high preten- 
sions. See Dem. 117, 5. éwetd1) wheovd few érexerpody xal repd rod perplov ra 
xadeornxéra éxwodp. drlore—which is not deserving of trust. 

Kaas yvwoClyra—badly judged measures. Tux ovTwv—because their 
opponents chanced to be still worse advised. So we must tr., if with Bekker, 
Poppo, and Goller, we read the genitive rvxévrwv. This will, then, form one 
of the rare instances where tvyxdyw occurs without a participle. See i. 32 c. 
No one very clear case is found; but cf. Soph. Ajax, v. 9. édov yap dvnp 
dprt ruyxdver, which may be explained away by the occurrence of a participle 
in the next line. Cf. also Electra, v. 46,113. Some MSS. read riéyovra, which 
Gdll. prefers to retain. tre whéw. Omissum est verbum substan- 
tivum. Popp. twepieorn— have come round to be. See note on 
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mepiéornxev, ch. 32. épota rq awlera. This is the common 
reading, retained by Bekker, though both Popp. and Kriig. adopt Reiske's 
emendation duolg. I should tr., For no man in actual performance carries out 
things wpon the same scale, as that on which he speculates wpon them in his - 
sanguine hopes (lit. confidence}, for we indulge our fancies in security, but in the 
midst of apprehensions we fail in the execution,—t.e., 80 long as we are in a 
state of security, we may frame what visionary schemes we please, but the 
dangers which attend their realization disable our powers by the apprehensions 
which they excite. The other (purely conjectural) reading, duolg, would be, 
no man lays his schemes, and proceeds practically to execute them with equal con- 
jidence,—lit. ‘his confidence equal.’ The meaning does not seem to me suffi- 
ciently improved to warrant the alteration. The objection urged by Dale, that 
Ty lore. ought to be answered by 7r@ épyy, is, I think, obviated by con- 
sidering the nature of the latter noun and its use in Thucyd., where it is 
so familiar as almost to assume an adverbial character. Indeed, we ourselves 
say ‘in practice,’ instead of ‘in his practice.’ Cf. Jelf, 752, 2. Cf. év xalpy, 
at the proper time, next chapter. 


CHaPpreR CXXI.— (a.) &ducotpevor. Sine articulo; therefore expresses 
cause or condition, because we are suffering wrong. éyel(popey— 
‘ Wake up the war.’ Rather poetical; but it is not unnatural that an orator 
should employ strong and Homeric language upon this point. Cf. &yewpe dé 
pidorw alviv. Il. 213. Xenophon and Polybius imitated Thucyd., as may 
be seen in the citations of Bl. and Kriig. 70 TapayyedAdpeva. 
This is the technical military term for passing the. word of command along 
(rapa) the ranks. See inter alia Xen. Anab. Most commentators, &c., trans- 
late as though it were rd rapayyeNOévra, losing the force of the present, which 
is worth notice. For they do not boast of mere subordination, but of that 
aptitude and training which enables soldiers in action to catch the word of 
command as it is given, and act accordingly. 

(b.) &v A&dors. Delphi must therefore have passed away from the 
Phocians (cf. ch. 112), and have fallen again under Lacedemonian in- 
fluence. Sdveorpa trounordpevor—-‘ having effected a loan.’ The 
temples were the banks and capitalists of antiquity. All the provisions for 
securing repayment of one of these loans from a temple, were almost as elaborate 
as those of modern times. Cf. ii. 13. trokaBety. In xd is con- 
tained the idea, secretly or furtively withdraw. évynrh. Kriig. 
doubts whether this is to be interpreted ‘gekauft,’ 72.¢e., purchased, mercenary, 
or Kéuflich? i.e., purchaseable. Protably the orator meant that the ambi- 
guity of the word should suggest the connexion between the two ideas. 

(c.) adloKxovrat—cf. ch. 32. The perfect usage of the present. Metaphor 
from capturing a besieged town. If it were not that the phrase has degene- 
rated into slang, we might translate, they are sacked. At any rate, it means, 
¢t is all over with them. el dvrloxovev. See note on el wh ddlxowro, 
last ch. Sh wov—I suppose one may assume; I presume. The 
speaker enunciates a particle of absolute certainty, 54, and then qualifies it by 
ene of uncertainty, rou, as if he had said, Wzth the utmost certainty,—at least, I 
quppose we may say so. ; xalatperdov— must be put down (lit. pulled 
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down) by our practice. I cannot see why D. should translate may be attained 
by us. The Attic usage is surely all the other way. Cf. xpévos xaOaipe: rdvra. 
Esch. Eum. 286, and wotpa rov dicavra xadeide, Ajax, v. 517. See alsoina 
sense plainly derivative from this, rd Meyapéwy yigioua xadatpeiv, infra ch. 
140, And Engelman has rightly, ‘durch Uebung bewdltigen,’ and Zevort, ‘nous 
enleverons par le travail.’ 
(d.) xphpara. In refutation of the words of Archidamus, c. 80. Popp. 

és atra—without any immediate word to which it refers. Important, as I 
have more than once observed, cf. 22 a, in reference to iii. 84. otK 
dmepotow—shall not faint or fail. The notion is that a fainting person 
ceases to speak, In this sense dwefroy is more common. It will be observed 
that in this sentence ov twice follows el, whereas, according to the usual rules 
of the language, uy would be required. The phrase dSevdv ef is, however, a 
peculiar one, and really amounts to a positive affirmation—no doubt is at any 
rate implied, and therefore ei loses in a great measure its grammatical force. 
‘It would be hard that while their allies wont be found wanting (not ‘if they 
wont,’ implying doubt), ‘ we shall not,’ &c., the reasons which excuse the first 
ov, are of course valid in respect of the second. Indeed after the sentence 
had once assumed the direct form, uw would have been improper. Kriig., I 
think, if I understand him aright, agrees with this view. ‘el,’ says he, ‘is ex- 
tinguished, because, as dpa shows, an independent question expressive of indig- 
nation is introduced—jpeis od Samravijoonev, He quotes Lysias, xii. 36, 
odKouv Sewdy el rods per orpariyyous Oavdry efnpsdoare, rovrous 5¢ 5)... . ovK 
dpa xph Kxoddfec8ac; where also we might render—ZJs tt not hard that you 
should have punished, &c. Buttmann, in speaking of the passage (quoted by 
T. K. A.), says the first oJ is used because a positive and notorious fact is as- 
sumed ; in the second clause the construction passes into the form of a question 
implying surprise, and conveying reproof. obk dpa Sarraviicopev— 
‘shall not, as it seems to be inferred, contribute our money.’ atrd, 
sc. xpy}wara, cf. note supra. atrots rovrots—ty this very money of 
our own, which, like the eagle’s pinion in the AcBvorixds Adyos, would be used 
against us for our own destruction. Arnold surely is wrong in tr., in that very 
part in which we are most sensitive ; viz., owr property, 


CHaPreR CXXII.—(a.) 680l wodépov, ‘ways and means for carrying on the 
war.’ So Tacitus—belli vias, An. ii. 5. amréoracis—much con- 
' troversy has been wasted, whether or no this word can have an active sense, 
e.g., withdrawal. I believe it cannot, but it surely comes to the same thing. 
The speakers say, ‘revolt of allies,’ in general terms, not thinking it necessary 
to specify how such revolt was to be brought about. It might be by their 
intrigues, or by the inclination of the parties concerned. At any rate war 
would give an opportunity for it, and it would, in either case, be equally dis- 
astrous to Athens. émuraxeopds. The construction of fortified 
positions either in, or close to, an enemy’s territory, which may be used as a 
‘point d’appui,’ or basis for predatory and other operations against them. It 
has been observed that this is an anticipation. The Peloponnesiang never 
thought of such a thing until Alcibiades put it into their heads. Then, how- 
ever, they carried out the suggestion by fortifying Deceleia. See also ch. 142, 
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note. él pyrots, specified, and therefore definite, fixed rules, cf: 
él pnrots yépacs, ch. 13. atrds ad abrod—forms its schemes 
atself from itself to suit the emergencies as they arise. , To TWapatvy- 
XKavév.—pro re natd, the occasion as tt presents itself. év ¢—sc. 
rokéup—evopyntas, without losing his temper. If we read aérdv with Arn. 
and Kriig., it is perhaps best to connect it with dpy:cels, so that the two 
expressions exactly balance: He who deals with it in good temper, and He who 
puts himself in a passion about it. atale—stumbles, meets with an over- 
throw. Bekker has accepted Dobree’s conjecture, wep! atrév, stumbles over 
himself, is the cause of his own failure. But in vi. 33, we have wept odlow 
airois wralwow, and i. 69, wept abrg opadévra, where Arn. quotes uh rept 
Mapiovly rraloy 4 “EXdas, Herod. ix. 101. We should, therefore, expect the 
dative here. 

(b.) kara awédwv. State by state separately, ‘or rather against each state 
separately. el ph—lf we do not all collectively and severally. 
Every member of the confederacy must individually exhibit its zeal: it will 
not do to have some active, and some lukewarm. dvrucpus Sov- 
Aelav. We have 4 dvrixpus édevdepla, viii. 64, downright freedom ; but, per- 
haps, T. K. A. is right in remarking that the absence of the article should 
make a difference in our rendering, tr. slavery out-right, slavery staring us in the 
face. évSoracOfrat. According to the etymology the word must 
signify to be in a state of halting, or wavering between two opinions—Tr. it is 
disgraceful to Peloponnesus that two opinions should ever be expressed about it. 
I do not like Arn.’s version, ‘ that the very name of slavery should be pronounced 
as within possibility applicable to it,’ nor D.’s, to be even mentioned as contin- 
gent, cf. i. 36; vi. gt. Kriig. remarks that the word is not used by Attic 
writers, ripavvoy wédw—Suffer a despot city or a usurping city to 
be set up im Greece. Upon the suppression of ‘Tyrants’ in Greece by the 
Lacedzmonians, see ch. 18, and the note there. 

(c.) ob topev. We know not how such conduct gets rid of three of the most 
calamitous things that cam befall a man, or, clears itself from labouring under 
one of the three greatest evils which can befall, want of sense, want of spirit, or 
want of care. ot yap 5f4—for surely ye do not escape these.charges 
by taking refuge m that which has damaged far more persons than anything 
else, contempt of your enemy, we mean, which from the ruin tt has inflicted upon 
numbers, has come to be called by a name expressing the very opposite, contemp- 
tible want of sense. padaxta, is generally translated ‘cowardice,’ but 
surely this is strong language applied to Spartans, it is rather ‘‘ want of energy 
and exertion.” It is impossible in our language to express properly the play upon 
the words xara¢pévnocs and d¢pogivn. Dr. Donaldson [New Cratylus, p. 184], 
has observed that the present passage proves the simple a as well as dvd to 
be a direct opposition to card, I have translated the passage as I have always 
understood it. But it ought to be mentioned that another view of it is accepted 
by T. K. A. and Dale. ‘ For you assuredly had not escaped these when you 
betook yourself to that contempt which has injured so very many,’ &c. This, I 
consider, contains too direct a charge against the Lacedemonians, whom they 
wished to conciliate ; and, secondly, the Lacedsemonians had not so much 

K 
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despised the growing power of Athens, as overlooked it from druwria and 
duabla, See ch. 68, and on d¢pootvn, Jelf. § 475 a. 


Carter CXXIII.—(a.) rots wapotor BonPotvras—coming to the aid of 
things as they are; making the best of. Cf. Livy. Ques fortuna coegisset ita 
fieri, eandem cogere tuers factum, Livy, xxiii. 35. The éwi in the following 
verb implies the bestowal of additional pains and trouble. Kriig. considers peA- 
Advrwyv with érecra suspicious. It is not necessary for thesense, but helps the 
antithesis of sound ; and he quotes himself, 7d ora: od rot érecra rot wéddovTos, 
Plato, Parm. 141 e. Tas Gperds. Both Popp. and Kriig. give the 
same meaning as to dper?}, ch. 33, t.€., ‘existimatio virtutis,’ your character for 
valour. Cf. the Latin use of laus, laudes, for honores, e.g., pro laude merentis, 
Hor. Ep. i. vii., and so, indeed, ‘honours,’ in English. 
el &pa —if peradventure. dxrf@n. Though xrdoua: be deponent 
this aorist is passive: so is pOn» from Srropa. Tr. ’Tis not right to lose in 
the day of abundance, what has been won in the time of dificulty. Kara, 
®Wod\hG—on many scores. opeaA(q, a sort of instrumental dative— 
‘from the benefit thereby accruing to them.’ The weakening of the Athenian 
power, would free them from oppression, and in many cases from tribute. 
mapaBeBdoGar— lo have been transgressed. Kriig. points out that the perf. 
pass. from BéSapac occurs in other compounds, guypBeBdoGaz, viii. 98, and dya- 
BeBdwevos, Xen. Hipparch. i. 4. The aor. évpBalFvaz, iv. 30, and dvaBaljvar, 
Xen. wepi ir, iii. 4. Elsewhere the form is not found in Attic writers. 


CuaPTern CXXIV.—(a.) Sarapxov. D. tr. since on every ground you have 
good reason for going to war. But I am surprised that he has not seen how 
darapxov has direct reference to trdpyovet, c. 122. Since you have excellent re- 
sources coming in on all sides for war. Cf. iii. 62. vUmrapxov ye vuiv, at least 
when you had the resource. direp—if, as we must assume, cf. supra 
69 b. It is natural to conjecture ratra for raira, as I had myself done without 
seeing that Reiske and Goll. had done the same, but the latter now allows, and 
I believe with truth, that rairva is right. Arn. well explains—‘ We advise this 
war for the interest of the whole confederacy, and it is for their interest, if it 
be admitted as most certain, that this measure is alike for the benefit of states, 
and of the individuals who reside in them.’ Both radra and rdée refer to rone- 
petvy. So says Popp. c. 143, ‘ radra et rdde de e&dem re dicuntur.’ 
ob mpdrepov. The opposite of which was formerly the case. of refers to the whole 
clause. See, for the fact, v. 9, vi. 77. vii. 5. viii. 25, Popp. pere\Octy 
viv tevdeplav—to ensue the freedom of the rest, as in the E.V. of the New Test., 
‘ seck peace, and ensue it.” The Germans similarly say, ‘Nachgehen der Freiheit.’ 

(b.) ovnert évdéxerar. Jt is no longer admissible ; it 1s no longer a possible 
case. Cf.ch. 140,142. a&tx8ar—impersonal, that things have come to a strait. 
Cf. és olay reXeurhy ddixro, vii. 75. Sud aelovos, sc. xpsvov—lasting 
a longer time. dk woddpov.... ad tiuxfas. The different use of 
the prepositions is well seen here. éx arising out of, and therefore following 
from; ard from a regard to. éx is ever the material cause ; in dé the causal 
notion comes from the primary local one—that which comes away from an object. 
viv kaleornkviay— the usurping, or despot city that has been set up in Greece. 
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éar{—to the detriment of. Btavodtobat, ac. Apyeww—on this 
use of dere, denoting the natural consequence of what precedes, cf. supra 
76 oc. 


CHaprrr CXXV.—(a.) af’ Gwévrev. Kriig. remarks that such a use of 

the preposition is rare with dxovew though not with parOdvew—heard from the 
lips of all. There is nothing strange in the omission of the article before 
yvwpny, it belongs to the class of cases already noticed, cf. 8 a, and may be 
illustrated by such expressions as ‘shew cause,’ &c., in our own language. 
To whiPos. ‘The majority;’ for, as A. remarks, it is said, v. 30, xUptov elvas 
Sri dy 7d eAHOOS TSv Evupdywr Wodionras. Sed0ypévov—used abso- 
lutely as the more familiar cases of 3ééay, xapdoxov, &c. This would be scarce 
worth noticing had not some copyists introduced dedoypévov into the MSS. Cf. 
with Kriig. elpnuévov, i. 140, and elsewhere, yeypaypévov, v. 56, mpooreraypéevoy, 
in Plato, and Jelf, 700. 2 a. Spws Su. 7.A. This, I believe, refers 
to ph elvar uéd\rnNQou, 2.€. notwithstanding the resolution to make no delay in the 
settlement of the necessary preliminaries, not indeed a whole year (one cannot say 
a year), but something less was consumed. This was my own impression of the 
meaning, but the editions with which I was familiar, A. and Popp., gave the 
sense as the Eng. trans. D., does. A year, however, did not pass while they 
were settling all that was necessary; but I cannot think that Thuc. would speak 
of a year as a short time for the purpose. Kriig. seems to adopt the first inter- 
pretation, and so does the last German trans. (Engelman), ‘zwar kein Jahr, 
aber doch nicht viel weniger.’ . 


CuaPTerR CXXVI.—(a.) Av pd re doaxotwor. Cf. 120 ¢. 

Td dyos ths Ofov. The abomination of the goddess, i.e. as it might mean in our 
own language—the thing which the goddess abominated. €X\atvew is 
the regular technical term for the expulsion of persons (évayeis) so sitvated. 
See Edip. Tyr. v. 98. Kédov x. t. 4. The simple and lucid way 
in which Thucyd. has given this narrative, and its difference from his usual 
sterner style (rd @oBepdv xddXos) struck the grammarians so much that they said 
of it Aéwy éyéXace, see Grote (vol. iii. 108). The date of the victory of Cylon 
in the Diaulus, according to Corsini, diss. ag. p. 171 (Kriig.) was Olymp. 
XXXV. dvetkey, The regular word for the answer of the oracle. 

éwfdOev. Several, and I believe the better, MSS. have érn\ov. This involves 
the question concerning the real nature of the principle upon which the Greeks 
combine a neuter plural with a verb singular. I believe it to be this. Neuters, 
whatever may be their plurality in mere number, do not contain the notion of 
separate individuality and agency. They are embraced by the mind ‘en masse,’ 
as a single whole. As they thus exhibit but a single operation, or action, the 
verb denoting this action is put in the singular number. This accords with the 
view taken by Coleridge, Tab. Talk, vol. ii. p. 61, that viz., neuters may possess 
multeity but not plurality. From this he deduces the conclusion that neuters 
plural being merely objects, have no proper subject-form or nominative. Dr. Donald- 
son supports the same theory, regarding all such neuters as properly accusative 
cases, and the verb with which they are connected as impersonal in usage. 
‘* Apud Grecos neutra p‘uralia (2.e. accusativi, nam genus neutrum nominativo 
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caret) verbo singulari apponuntur, ut 7a {Ga rpéxet, 2.¢. curritur quod animalia,”’ 
Upon the same principle it is plain, as is here laid down, that there is no neuter 
nominative singular. It may be true, as Coleridge says, that neuters have 
‘objectivity’ alone, yet I can scarcely admit that, because neuters do not pos- 
sess aconscious metaphysical subjectivity, they cannot be made the subjects of 
a grammatical proposition. The same mental tendency which, in all languages, 
ascribes masculine and feminine ‘nomina’ to things without life, and ra &yuya 
Epwuya réyes 5a THs weragopas [Ar. Rhet. iii. 11. 3], might well be supposed to 
sanction the subject-form, or nominative, as applied to a neuternoun. But neuter 
plurals are sometimes followed by verbs plural, when the idea which they express, 
and which forms the subject of the verb, may easily be divided in thought into 
separate individualities and agencies, a case by no means 80 universal as Arn. 
imagines. Thus ra {Ga rpéxer—living creatures run, regarding them as a 
single logical class: but we might have ra {a rpéxovow, ‘ The creatures are 
running,’ if the writer meant to describe several separate animals as doing so. 
Here reference may be intended to the various dydves of which the Olympia 
consisted. At any rate this principle appears to me to explain the only 
passages in which, so far as I remember, Thucyd. in this way couples a neuter 
plural to a plural verb: ¢.g., ii. 8, ro\Ad Adyta EAéyorro: here the diversity of 
meaning or expression in the Aéyia, or, at any rate, their entire independence 
upon one another is conveyed by the plural: v. 26, dudorépos auapripara 
éyévovro, the separate and distinct errors ascribed to either party would 
naturally not fall under a single conception expressed by a singular verb. At v, 
75, Kapveia ériyxavov Svra is a case which exactly resembles the present one. 
In vi. 62, éyévovro elxoot xal éxardy rdd\avra, the plural indicates the 
several sums which together made up (éyévovro, amounted to), the total. See 
also, Jelf, § 385. karé\aBe, according to Herodotus [v. 71], he 
made the attempt without succeeding. ws él rupavwlbs, As they 
would do who were striving to establish a tyranny, cf. Jelf, § 634, 3 a. 

vl mpootKev—had some peculiar reference to himself, or appropriateness to him- 
self as an Olympic victor. ért Katevénoe—any further, i. e., his 
comprehension of the oracle’s meaning went no further. Kriig. says, however, 
xarévonoe is, ‘considered,’ but cf. xarevénoe, ch. 138 b. On ’OAvpma vernxn- 
xéru, cf. Jelf, § 459. 5, Monk on Alcest. v., and on ws érl, § 626. 1, on émi 
ruparvldt § 634. 3, and érl Leuvdv Gedy § 633. 3. a. 

(6.) Avéova. ‘Jovis MecAcylou crebra apud veteres mentio,’ Duker. Nor 
was his worship confined to Athens alone, nor indeed the name to Zeus. As 
it was celebrated xavdnuel, and without the walls, there would naturally be an 
excellent opportunity for the execution of Cylon’s plan. aroAdol— 
many of them not victims, but sacrificial offerings, such as were common in the 
country. These, as he goes on to explain, were cakes made in the shape of 
animals, and offered by persons too poor to possess or purchase the animals 
‘themselves, réupara els (wwv popdas rervrwpeva, Schol. Cf. Herod. on the 
.Egyptians, ii. 47. 

(c.) éruyvyvopévou—‘ accruing,’ ‘being added to what went before.’ 
atroxpar.—with full powers. Arn. refers to Herm, Pol. Antig. Greece, § 103, 
who says that it is impossible to ascertain the manner in which, at this period, 

-the ruling houses (yévy) exercised their privileges, The insurrection, however, 
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without doubt was only a consequence of their sanguinary enactments, and, 
though they succeeded in overpowering Cylon, the perfidy with which they 
acted precipitated their fall. Herod., it will be remembered, v. 71. 3, speaks 
of the rpurdvets t&yv vauxpdpwy olrep Eveuov rére Tas ’AOhvas as the persons 
concerned in these dealings with Cylon. They perhaps were the executive 
power acting under the authority of the Archons. Engelman’sed. supposes that, 
they formed a sort of collegeamong themselves. Bahr ad locum Herod., Wach- 
smuth, § 436, Béckh (Public. Ec. of Ath.), Schéman De Comitiis, xii. xiii., all 
treat of this difficult question. The younger student may refer to the Dict. 
A ntiq., Grote and Thirlwall. wéte. Because the power of the 
Archons was limited by Solon. atpws—i. e. kaxds, or, as vulgarly 
would be said, ‘scurvily.’ Poppo remarks that Thuc. elsewhere always says 
gairos, but never gavAws. Upon such matters nothing can decide but the 
‘usus’ of the time, with which truly rest the ‘arbitrium, jus, et norma 
loquendi.’ 

(d.) dvarrhravres—‘ raised them up from their suppliant position.’ As 
Kriig. says, this is the regular word for inducing persons to quit a sanctuary or 


asylum, cf. ch. 128, 136. émurerpappévor thy duAaxhy, cf. ‘ in- 
scripti nomina regum.’ Virg. Ecl. iii. 106. ‘Suspensi loculos.’ Hor. Sat. i, 
6, 74. aroOvhoKovras—on the point of death. 


éml rév ofpvwv—at the altar of the venerable goddesses. See Arist. Equtt. v. 
1311. KxadjoOar poe S0xd ’wxi rdv céuywy Gedy. This temple, says the Scholiast, 
lay between the town and the Areopagus. Join with Popp. éy rots Bwyois to 
d:axpijodat ; the latter word may be rendered—dealt with, dispatched. 
GAurfpior. ‘rods duaprdvovras els rods lxéras ddirnplovs Epacxoy. Sch. on 
Equites v. 445. éx trav ddernpluv o€ py yeyoveévar rijs Beod. 

Borepov, t.¢., ‘when recalled by Cleisthenes.’ Kriig. atréyv refers 
to the Alemzonide. 


Cuaprer CX X VII.—(a.) 848ev—an unusual position for the word which, 
as Kriig. remarks, always in Thucyd., follows the alleged cause. The later 
writers however prefixed it. aparov— ‘ potissimum,’ ‘mainly.’ 
aporeysuevoy aro. This is an inversion of the way in which we should state 
the idea, #.e., an English writer would say, attached to him. 
va ard trav’ A@nvalwy—matiers from the Athenians, i.e., their demands from 
the Athenians. 7d pépos. The article here has caused much em- 
barrassment. It is generally said to be used with a tacit reference to 7d S)ov. 
It seems to me to add strength to the expression, being more emphatic than 
pépos per se, aliguantum, in an appreciable degree, meaning that a definite, an 
ascertainable amount of the responsibility rested with him. Might we not, as 
before 23 c, read re wépos, which of course would be ‘aliquantum.’ 

&yov—‘ leading,’ as we say, a leading man in the state, cf. ii, 65. On the 
alleged causes, supposed to influence Pericles in the support of the war, such as 
the wishes of Aspasia, &c. see Grote, vol. vi. p. 131. 


CHaPreR CXXVIII.—(a.) dd Tatwapov—which came upon them from 
Tenarus, Kal odlow atrots. The xai belongs to the whole 
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sentence. For which reason also they hold that the great earthquake visited 
them. Kriig. cf. i. 130; ii. 21. With respect to the fact, cf. ch. 1or. 

(b.) KaAnvolkov. ‘ Pallas of the brazen chapel.’ Probably, as Arn. suggests, 
the walls were lined with plates of brass, like our wood panelling. The editors 
refer to Pausanias iii. 17, 3, cf. Livy xxxv. 36. ‘ Attoli circa Chalcicecon 
(Minerve est templum zxreum) congregati ceduntur.’ Sir W. Gell, Argolis, 
_ p. 30, speaks of the bronze nails in the treasury of Atreus which must have 


been used to fasten the metal to the walls. peramenp0els— sent 
after, t.e., judicially summoned, 8.0. 478. *EpproviSa. Hermione, 
a city of the Lacedzmonian confederacy. wTpaypara mpacoev— 


to carry on an intrigue. The infinitive rpdocew depends upon ddicveirat, 
and in this case the English idiom approaches the Greek more nearly than the 
Latin. Kriig. aptly cf. pavOdvew froper, Bdip. Tyr. v. 12, and i. 72 ; viii. 
29. It is perhaps needless to remark with Kriig. that dvev here means— 
‘without authority from the Lacedemonians.’ He cf. ii. 72; iv. 78; vill. 5. 
brexelpnoev. Some good MSS. exhibit éveyelpnoev—took in hand. 

7} wpa@roy—i.e., before his recall. The digression containing the reasons for 
this recall extends to the close of ch. 130. karéBero— stored up as a deposit, 
of. i. 33. T] wporépa. trapovolg—‘on his first approach thither,’ 
not ‘ presenti#,’ Bl. But it is not easy to see why. I should tr. ‘on the jirst 
occasion of his being there,’ and such is the force of the word. Soph. Elect. v. 
540, and Eur. Hee. v. 227. Jelf classifies this as a local dative, denoting the 
place where the action of the verb occurs. See § 605. arpoothKovTes— 
Connexions of the King, ‘ Affines’ the participle almost becoming a noun. 
Evyyevets—‘ relatives by consanguinity,’ though sometimes used generically of 
those who were not so. Cf. with Popp. Cic. pro. Sext. Rosc., § 96, ‘ propinqui, 
cognatique.’ Czesar, Bell, Gall. i. 11, ‘necessarii et consanguinei,’ Tac. Hist. 
ili. 34, ‘propinqui adfinesque.’ of is omitted, or enclosed in 
brackets by the best editors. Toyytdov. Gongylus, says T. K. A., 
quoting an American edition, settled in Mysia after the death of Pausanias, 
where the king gave him several towns. Xenophon, on his arrival in Mysia 
with the Cyreans, found his widow still living B.o. 399. 

(c.) Sopt dv—‘ the captives of his spear.’ A poetic, and, probably, archaic 
phrase retained from the language of an early period. yopiy 
tovodpa.— / purpose—I am intending. Note the present tense. This change from 
the third person to the first is not now uncommon in the epistolary effusions of 
the uneducated. In Greek it seems to have been less vulgar, cf. Xen. Hell. v. 
I. 31. ’Apragéptns Baclreus voulter Sixacoy .. . rovrots éym wodkewjow. The de- 
monstrative rovcde is used in reference to the time when the king would receive 
the letter— ‘ these prisoners before you.’ ot dpéoxe. Elsewhere, 
says Popp., Thucyd. always connects a dative with this verb in the active 
voice. He has also used the passive dpéoxeoOal rim, ch. 129 and ii. 68. 
Aristoph. Plut. v. 353. Tovs Adyous—‘ what we shall have to say.’ 


Cuaprer CXXIX.—(a.) ’ApréBatfos. Most probably the same so often 
mentioned by Herodotus, cf. vii. 66; viii. 126. viv re AackvAtrey 
x... This Satrapy was so called from a small town on the river Rhyndacus ; 
it comprehended the cities of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, from the shores of the 
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Hellespont along those of the Euxine. This was, says Arn., the province of 
which Pharnabazus was afterwards Satrap. He cf. Herod. iii.go. Xen. Heil. 
iv. 1, § 15. The particle re, says Kriig., stands here as though dvremeridec 
did not follow. Similar anacoloutha are found iii. 36, 2; vii. 14, 2. 

(6.) &vrewer(Qa—entrusted to his care as an answer. This verb contains 
within it, by a sort of Zeugma, the government of wpdocew a little further 
on. tiv oppayida—the royal signet. The Schol. explains, 7 
odpayis rot Tepoav Bacthéws elxe, xara pev twas rh» Bacthéws elxdva, xara de 
Twas Thy Kipou rod xpwrouv Bacwhéws abradv, xara, @ rwas row Aapelou troy, 5: 
dv xpenaricavra éBaciievcer. In this case probably the seal impression on the 
letter is meant. Popp. cf. Xen. Hist. Gree. vii. i. 39. 

(c.) trav dvipév. The objectiveagen. after evepyeoia. The word xeirat, as 
well as some of its cognates, graphically denotes ‘lying up tn store.’ 
G&vaypatros. The common word in such cases, because probably the name 
was written wp upon some pillar and exposed to public view. The passage of 
Herod., to which all editors refer, is the best commentary. vaxos evepyérns 
Baowhéos dveypdd’ of dé evepyérar Bactdéos dpoodyyat xadéovrat Iepougrt. viii. 
85. Kriig. refers to Xenophon, wep mwpos. iii. 11. Kexworto0o. 
Cogita rt dy enol txloxvy. Popp. The perfect imperative implies something 
different from the present. The latter would mean—do not allow any impedi- 
ment to be offered, lit. let tt not be in a state of hindrance; but the first is, do not 
allow any impediment which has been offered to prevent it ; lit. let tt not have 
been hindered. I make this remark because erronedus explanations have been 
given. Gpybpov. Pausanias was said to have received 500 talents 
in gold. treppa, past tense in reference to the time of the receipt 
of the letter. So too always the Latins ‘dabam.’ The younger student must 
notice this, as we always make the time of our own writing the standard of 
tense. Is anything indicated by this difference between the ancient and modern 
: practice f 


CHapren CX XX.—(a.) td ypéppara. As the Latin litera, ‘a letter.’ 
&£lwopa is a verbal substantive with passive meaning, and takes a verbal con- 
struction being followed by iwé. Kriig. cf. vi. 15, and dpxi ii. 65. rip. 
Xen. Cyrop. iii. 3, 2, and Odvaros Plat. Rep. 620 a. xaleorykdrt, 
for the more usual xaSeorar., cf. i. 98, Eur. Hel. 438, &c. Kriig. 
oxevas MnSiuxds. Kriig. doubts whether this refers to the Caftan, xdvdus, 
which he imagines would have been described by crod7}. See his note Xen. 
Anab. i. 2, 27. 

(6.) rparéfav. Just as we say he kept an expensive table, so here the word 
does not mean merely the thing itself, but the luxurious living. Remark the 


mid. voice exercising its force in raperiOero. karéxew Thy Stavolayv— 
keep under, i.e., conceal his intention. Bpaxéow—irifling, as 
often. yvépy is to be connected with Euehhe—was in purpose about to 
do, t.¢., was purposed to do. Svompécodos. This adjective 


graphically expresses the pride of a tyrant who would admit no one to his 
presence—dificult of access. Kriig. cf. Xen. Agesil. ix. 2, and duempdctros 
Iph. in Aul. 345. v7 Spypg—here evidently in the general sense. 
So our word ‘temper’ has a general sense, and a special acceptation as ‘anger,’ 
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cf. ch. 140. As might have been anticipated, the former meaning is found 
more frequently in an earlier stage of the language, e.g., dieweiparo airéwy 
Tis avdpayablys xal ris dpyis. Her. vi. 128 and i. 73, dpyhv odx Axpos. Kriig. 
quotes Simonides apud Stobeum, 73.61. So also xnpipeoor xoBovpors elxedos 
épyiv, Hes. Op. 302. Accordingly we have the word in the plural to denote 
tempers, animi affectus iii. 82, and viii. 83. Elsewhere it is scarcely found 
(among later writers at any rate) in this sense. 


CuarteR CXXXI.—(a.) 1d wparov—‘as well the first time.’ See 


ch. 95. éxrroAvopxnGels. Here the preposition denotes the com- 
pletion of the act, and therefore the word is equivalent to r7 sodcop«lg 
éxBAnGels. Tpwds as an adjective. So“EA)as vi. 62; "Ids iv. 61; 
Ilepois i. 138; Kriig. apacaowv tonyy&ero was annownced as 
intriguing, cf. iii. 1ff; iv. 25. oxurddAny. See L. and 8. Lex., 


or Dictionary of Antiquities. It has always seemed to me a rude expedient, 
for by trying staves of different thickness, surely an enemy into whose hands 
the dispatch had fallen might easily find-out the key to the writing. Probably 
there was some mechanism connected with the staff which none of the accounts 
describe, and a secret cypher also. The Schol. sensibly remarks,—el 5é ris 
efrot, cal rds*elyev 6 Iavoavlas ry oxutddny, AdOpa rijs wodews eEehOuv; pyréov 
dre dwd THs mpurns crparrylas elxe thy oxuTddrny. Tov KipyKos pi} 
AcltreoOar. This does not, I think, mean, ‘never to be out of the herald’s sight,’ 
but not to stay behind him, to accompany him to Sparta. dmodelrecGa: is, as 
Kriig. remarks, more common in this sense. éorltrre. td. The 
neuter with a passive force has the passive construction. Jelf § 359, 3 

(b.) tov BactAéa. He was, more properly speaking, éxirporos or regent, 
cf. next chapter, though in this capacity he acted for the king. rij Exovra. 
Arist. calls him king, vii. 13. 13. Siampatdpevos efAOe—he got 
out by settling the affair, compromising it with the magistrates. So I think the . 
prep. 3a signifies; the simple mpatduevos would be, by scheming, or in- 
triguing. KaWlornow K. 7. A.— surrenders himself to take his 
trial. wept abrov edéyxew—a somewhat unusual phrase, but, as 
Popp. remarks, it is proved to be genuine by c. 135. ws epioxoy éx Trav rept 
Tlavoavlay édéyxwv. 


CHaPTER CXXXIT.—(a.) av éripapotvro— ‘ on the strength of which they 
were to punish.’ Peile, cf. Herod. vii. 139. Thy wpeXlyny rav recxéwy ov Stvapas 
wudecOar aris ay hv, of what use walls were, or should have been. 
dvépvos—First-cousin. Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, and Leonidas, father 
of Pleistarchus, were brothers, ‘sons of Anaxandridas by his first wife. 
Cleomenes was also his son by his second wife. See the story Herod. v. 41; 
viii. 71. &eBeSiyrnro—departed in his habits of living from the 
national institutions, which would, in accordance with the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution, be regarded as a grave offence. Bl. quotes several instances where 
later historians have adopted the word. I do not remember its use elsewhere 
among earlier writers. Notice the double augment which Kriig. amply illus- 
trates by other cases, chiefly from the orators. tov tplroda. This 
was & golden tripod supported by a triple-headed serpentin bronze. The history 
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of this tripod is curious, and may be seen, Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii. 
ch. 17. Mr, Turner, who examined it last year (1853) in Constantinople, where 
it stands in the Hippodrome, states that it is in excellent preservation, but that 
the drawing of it in the Dictionary of Gk. and R. Antiquities is not accurate, 
See Herod. ix. 81. vd eyelov 168e—This elegiac distich. 
e€exddatav—erased, lit. beat out, because the erasure was probably effected by 
hammering the surface of the brass. If we are to believe the Athenian author 
of the oration xara Nealpas (§ 97), the Lacedsemunians did not do this of their 
own free-will, but because they were cited by the Plateans before the 
Amphictyons, According to the same authority, they were fined 1000 talents, 
which, when we consider their position in Greece, their services in the war, and 
the silence of Thucyd., is, as it seems to me, enough to throw discredit on the 
whole story. Diodorus xi. 33, supplies the improved distich, — 


“EdXados evpuxopou cwripes révd’ dvdbnxap, 
Aovdoouvns orvyepas puodmevor médias. 


kal totro—+.e., the previously-mentioned inscription, 

(b.) veorepsv tL trovetyv—to adopt any violent measure. It may also have 
reference to the unprecedented nature of such an act, just as the usual force of 
the phrase contains a mixed notion of revolution and violence. 
dvixerrov. D. tr. an extreme measure. It is so, because the word means 
irreparable, irremediable, like the infliction of capital punishment which 
cannot be recalled. muorétaros. -It is by no means necessary to 
resort to the expedient of making this word passive, ‘cuz tlle fidem maximé 
habebat.’ Whatever was the conduct of this man after the discovery of his 
master’s treachery, it may have most thoroughly deserved the epithet before it. 
Upon zply in the sense ‘until.’ Jelf, § 848, 3. dviip ’>Apy( os. 
Argilus was in the peninsula of Chalcidice. ' rapatrownodpevos— 
having counterfeited the seal, a not unusual force of the prep. in composition, 
the idea of falsity flowing from the general notion of, beside the true thing, 
amiss. L. and 8S. Lex. well compare the force of the particle ver in German 
compounds,—e.g., ‘verschwéren.’ See the instances collected by Blomf. on 
the word rapdonuov, Aisch. Ag. 754. abroy éyyeypappévoy xrelveey— 
he found himself written down therein, to kill. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
made about this passage, it appears to me no more strange than many others, 
where an active infinitive is introduced to which a subject must be supplied, 
instead of a passive infinitive with the old subject, as the idiom of our own 
language would have required,—e.g. (to take the first instance which presents 
itself), rapéxovres Huds avrovs ev roety, where an Englishman would have written 
ev moetcGar, Xen. Anab. ii. 3.22. Every now and then, the idiom seems 
more than usually awkward, and the editors are inclined to make a change in 
the text. Thus, in the converse case, Soph. Gd. Col. 1488. ri 5° dy bérXors 7d 
mwiorov éudivar ppevi; it naturally occurs to every reader to substitute éudioar. 
Yet there is no MS, authority for the alteration, and I should hesitate to make 
it. Cf. Oavydoas ch. 138 c. ) 


CHaprek CXXXIII.—(a.) abrhxoor—to hear with their own ears. Such 
positive assurance was necessary in dealing with so powerful an individual, 
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ard wapackeins— ‘ex composito,’ from a previously concerted plan. 
oKnvycaptvou K. T.\.—having raised a temporary hovel divided into two apart- 
ments by a thin partition. Thirlwall. To understand this, we must suppose 
that the right of sanctuary extended to the Téuevos, or ‘sacred precinct’ sur- 
rounding the temple. Suppliants would, either from choice or necessity, very 
frequently take up their abode there instead of within the walls of the temple 
itself. tev te? ébdpwv. This re has been the subject of extended 
controversy. Haack, Popp., and Gill. place it within brackets, and Hartung, 
in his work on particles, would expunge it altogether. On the other hand, 
Arn. and Peile retain it, explaining its usage according to their peculiar views. 
For these refer to the note on ’Ayapéuryww re, i. ch. 9. In this place, Arn. 
says, 7e signifies no more than also, moreover, in which sense dé occurs, and 7e 
again, ii. 63; vi. 17; vii. 20; and being merely a remnant of the ancient 
verbiage of the language, may be rendered, ‘im which he concealed, moreover, 
some of the Ephori.’ Peile(Appendix, Agamem. p. 383) explains, ‘ve shows that 
both the clauses, ray épdpwr evrés rwas Expuye, xal TIavcavlou. ... lxereias, are 
alike to be connected with els 4v, so that we might translate, into which he in- 
troduced some of the Ephors, and hid them within, and Pausanias also,—t.e., 
into which also Pausanias, having come to him and asked him the reason of 
taking sanctuary.’ As in the same appendix (p. 382) the principle is laid down 
that ‘re is altogether retrospective, and herein to be distinguished from «al, 
which is always anticipative,’ I should myself have imagined that ve had not 
so much relation to the fact that Pausanias also came into the hut, which is 
subsequently stated, as to the fact that Argilius was already there, implied in 
the narration, and that he introduced the Ephors, as well as himself, to hear 
the conversation of Pausanias. Within which he concealed some of the Ephore 
too, or the Ephors withal. See also Jelf, § 756, obs. TwapaBddouro. 
The Schol. explanation is rapaBdAws xarryopicee # bréarws Staxovjoee. It is 
probably the Homeric usage, alév éuiy Wuxhy wrapaBaddAopévos wodeulfew, and 
xwddvy must be supplied, exposed him to risk. xpoTwnOeln. The 
word certainly appears to me to contain somewhat of irony. So too Kriig., 
who tr., had the distinguished honour, &c., we might say, ‘preferred to death.’ 
T. K. A. says it may be simply rendered, thought worthy of being put to death, 
and quotes émirfdecov, Ken. Anad. ii. 3, 11. But as that word means jit, and 
the context there implies plainly, ‘fit to be beaten,’ Ido not see the parallelism. 
otx lévros. The common usage of these words, note ch. 28, and cf. L. and S. 
Lexicon. alorw. Kriig., after Bauer, tr. Verbiirgung, bail, or 
security if he would rise and quit the sanctuary. See note d, ch. 126, on 
dydoracts. On the distinction between lepdy and réuevos, which are, however, 
often used synonymously, see Arn. 7éyevos,—t.e., reuvduevos, Dits separatus 
ager, includes the consecrated ground, and all the land of which the usufruct 
was devoted to the temple. lepov seems to express all the actual buildings, as 
well the croat and dwellings of the priests, as the sacred edifice itself. Thus 
the lpdv is said to be év reuévei, Herod. ii. 112. Nads is the great central shrine 
where the deity himself was supposed to dwell, and where his statue stood. 
There were, however, smaller vaol, like the side chapels in Roman Catholic 
cathedrals, 7a Tpacodpeva—the transactions then actually going 
on,—t.e., with Xerxes, 
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CHaPTER CXXXIV.—(a.) érovotvro. The true imperfect, describing an 
action never completed—were for arresting, cf. écxévdovro, iii. 24, and with 
Arn., éuicbotro raps obx éxdl3ovros, Herod. i, 68. ; dv ty 659—in 
the street, a not uncommon use of the word, especially in N. T. 
a&davel—secret, unseen by the rest. mwpoxaTaduyely—anticipated 
them in taking refuge. 

(6.) otknpa. Either a chamber attached to the temple itself, or a small 
house in the sacred precinct. tySov Svra—‘ when they knew that he 
was housed.’ &vdov is one of those adverbs which must be regarded as formed 
from the accusative. They denote, as I have endeavoured to express, not a 
simply local position as the dative, but motion terminating at a place. 
GrokaBdvres—having shut him up within: in this phrase, as in the following 
one, drpxoddunoay tds Oupas (with Kriig. cf. ras dd0ds drocxodopfoat, vii. 73), 
barricaded the doors, the preposition indicates the cutting off all communication 
from without. Similar is its usage in dworecxifw and its cognates. See i. 64. a. 

(c.) do-wep elxev. The general import of this phrase is, forthwith, ¢.9., 
iii, 30. It is not, however, improbable that here the primary notion may be 
intended—‘ just as he was,’ t.e., in the piteous state into which he had fallen. 
Bl. well supports this sense by Herod. i. 24, plyat uu és rhy Oddaccav éwurdr, 
Gorep elxe, adv TH oxevg wdoy, where the concluding words explain domep elxe. 
vov KaidSav. Strabo explains crndaiov 71. Its etymology implies a natural 
cleft in the earth, such as those which arise from volcanic agency. Similar 
was the Bdpaépor of which we hear at Athens. - @pBédAAav. Kriig. 
governs by éuéA\noay, supplying the word a second time to elwhecay. 
ahyolov wou—‘ In the neighbourhood of the Ceadas,’ as may be understood from 
perevéyxew odtrep arébave, Kriig. This is, I think, correct, and the transac- 
tion, notwithstanding all the difficulties made about it, seems tolerably clear. 
The Delphian god, indignant that a Spartan monarch, and a suppliant of his 
own, should lie in so ignominious a locality, desires that he should be removed, 
and buried where he died. He is accordingly entombed, év r@ wporenéviopart, 
which, I apprehend, must mean some edifice at the ‘ front part of the véwevos 
—the entrance, or, in scriptural language, the going tn. I believe Arn. is right 
in comparing it to the gateway of the ‘close’ at Peterborough or Salisbury ; but 
he asserts too strongly that no burial could have taken place within the sacred 
precincts; this Thirlwall shows from the case of Euchidas, Plat. Hist. 20. 
Probably the IIporeyxévicua was chosen as a sort of compromise between their 
own scruples and the command of the God. That it was a building of some 
sort, and generally a decorated one, seems clear from Clem. Alex. Pedag. iii. 
2 (quoted by Bl.), cara rods Alyurriwy xécpous, ols vaol cat mpordAaca rap’ 
avrots xal mwporepevicpara éefjoxnrat. The orfjdat probably were a double 
column, with the appearance of the Tables on which the commandments are 
engraved in churches, Bl. dvSplavras. Two images or statues of 
Pausanias, They were seen by his namesake in the Chalcicecus. See iii. 17. 7. 
Cf. Diod. 11. 45, Popp. The death of Pausanias occurred Ol. 763, or B.C. 
473. Kriig. 


CuaPrer CKXXV.—(g.) &yos kplvavrog—having determined it to be a pol- 
lution, ac. a’yé. The noun stands as a sort of predicate, as in the case adrdy 
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éxoincev’ A@nvaiov, cf. 109 c. fuverrpridvro—implicated him in the 
charge. A very rare word says Bl., which I have only found elsewhere, Plut, 
Peric. obs cuveryriavro-rot Myéiouod. This digression concerning Themistocles 
continues to ch. 138 inclusively, and may be justified partly by its connexion with 
the affair of Pausanias, and partly by the important influence which Themistocles 
exercised upon Grecian politics. Roscher, a German writer (Clio, i. p. 359), 
thinks that these four digressions of Thucyd. on Theseus, Cylon, the Peisistra- 
tide, and Themistocles, are intended to represent the four principal epochs of 
Greek history before his time. Probably he had no such artificial notion, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he would have hesitated to say so if he had. 
meant it. &éyxov. This is explained by Plut. Them. c. 23, émirrodal 
Twes dvevpebeioa, Kal yodupatra wept rovrwy els Uroplay évéBadov riv Oem- 
orox\éa, wotpaxiopdyv. Circiter B.C. 476. Kriig. B.c. 471, Clinton and Grote. 


CHaPrER CXXXVI.—(a.) abrév sc. trav Kepxupalwy implied in Kepxipay. 
By the figure IIpds rd onuawonévor, Jelf, § 379 c. evepyérns. 
Either, as Plutarch says, by his friendly mediation in a dispute with Corinth 
about the Leucadian peninsula, whereby Corcyra obtained the object she con- 
tended for; or, as the Schol. says, by dissuading the Greeks from proclaiming 
as public enemies those states (including Corcyra) which had refused to co- 
operate in repelling the Persian invasion. txew abrov dore dé 
X8ecGar.—to keep him so as to become odious to,—i.e., to keep him, and so give 
offence to. For the construction of dedtévar, Kriig. quotes édedéoay Bacancb Frat, 


Lys. xiii. 37. tiv Hwepov—sc. Thesprotia. 
(6.) wpoo-reraypévwv—those to whom the duty had been assigned. Cf. v. 75 
and viii. 23. Kata whotw—according as they learnt by inquiry where 


he was gone,—i.e., they regulated their pursuit by the information which they 
received concerning his movements. Cf. rvorets, ch. 5, and cf. Jelf, § 802, 1, 
and 831, 2. kara tl daopoy. The editors generally understand, 
in a great strait, supposing that 7: bears the same force as in the expression 7l 
HEépos, aliquantum, ‘a considerable portion.’ This is, I think, very doubtful, 
and no examples are given. Thiersch accordingly, and apparently Kriig., 
would read 7d &xopov,—i.e., in his dificulty. But may we not suppose that, 
like Charles Edward after Culloden, be passed through many hair-breadth 


*scapes, and that 7: indicates this, ‘in one of his perils.’ Modéocwwv. 
Their territory was but small, since, according to Scylax, it only contained fifty 
stades of sea-board, though broader inland. xaradftoat. I do not 


think that Arn. and others are right in saying that r}v dd6v is to be understood. 
The word is borrowed from Eastern, or at any rate primitive travelling, where 
the party, always a sort of caravan, broke up for the night to lodge in a khan 
or caravanserai; and the reference is to unsaddling and unloading the animals, 
&c. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. 28. xaraddcouev wxéas twrouvs. The word and its 
cognates are common. After Platea was razed to the ground, they made there 
@ xataywyiov Siaxoglwy mwodav ravrdxy Kixdw olkhuara eyov iii. 68. The 
analogous Latin word was ‘ Devertorium.’ Tis yuvauds. Plut. 
says her name was Pthia. odév. Because, says Kriig., yuri is 
the principal subject in the writer's thought, though not grammatically so. 
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xabdferGar, ‘Sol have given, for Thuc. uses xadifew, but never xadlfecOat.’ 
Kriig. éo-ria— because the shrine of the household gods, and the 
chief seat of domestic life, it was regarded by the ancients with special venera- 
tion. Cf. Grote, v. p. 384. SnAot &s tory. Here we have the 
simple relative in a dependent clause, where, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, we should anticipate a dependent interrogative doris. ‘Optimé 
Greece dicitur ofa ce 8s el, novi te, qui sis; minus bene vero ovx olda ce, 8s el. 
Rectius Sorts ef, vel etiam ris ef.’ Elms. Med. 1086. Kriig., however, pro- 
duces instances of 8s after a negative. Her. ii. 121; Eur. Hel. 818. In ch. 
137, we have the more regular ¢pdfe Saris dort, cf. Jelf, § 877, 4. 

ov Gfvot, as in the parallel case of of pnut, the negative passes on to the 


following infinitive. Kriig. cf. ii. 89; iii. 44. dvretrev. ‘An 
application to the Athenians from Admetus for help, was rejected by the advice 
of Themistocles. Sintenis Plut. Them. 24.’ Kriig. doSevéo-repos. 


One MS. exhibits this as a correction for dodevecrépov, and it must surely be 
right. The intention of Them. evidently was to work upon the generosity of 
Admetus, by representing himself, who once was stronger, as now the weaker 
of the two, and therefore an unfit object for his enmity. The genitive—by one 
far weaker than he—would suggest an idea of the weakness of Admetus, which, 
however true, was not likely to have been urged by one seeking for his protec- 
tion against a powerful enemy. I am therefore surprised to see that T. K. A., 
after Popp., retains doOeverrépov. amd rod trov—on a footing of 
equality. Cf. i. 77; ii. 89. elvan is governed, as Popp. points out by 
eyes, implied in dgco?. 

(c.) xpelag rivds—had opposed him in the matter of a request or private 
interest. Some editors supply a preposition, but Kriig. has shown that évayri- 
ove Gat governs a genitive, from Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 5. dpa wh cal quiy évavris- 
cerat Ths dwaywyfs. See Jelf, § 531. He adds that rd belongs to owferPa, 
for the human body and its members are mentioned frequently without the 
article. Plat. Rep. 461 a. This is upon the principle of familiarity with the 
subject spoken of, already explained, and is, I think, preferable to the arbitrary 
supposition of Popp. and Gdller, that the phrase is for és 76 Td cGua owlerbas 
with the second article elided for euphony. We too say ‘body and goods.’ In 
addition to the words mentioned, ch. 8 a, cf. orovdds Avew passim, and radds 
wovetaOat ii. 2, 4. péyiorov,—t.e., among the Molossians, All 
editers quote Plut. Themist, 24. tavrnv peylotny xal pdvnv cxeddv dvavrippnrov 
Tryounévaw lxeclay Tov Moddcowp. 


_ CuHapren CXXXVII.—(a.) rhv erépay Oardooav. The Aigean. 
wly—by land, *ArgcdvSpov. Tenth King of Macedon. 
Kkatadéperar—‘ carried down by the force of the tempest.’ Cf. iv. 120, and note, 
Sheppard’s Theophr. Pref. p. 51. Néfov. Refer to ch. 98. Th 
dodakeav—The safety required. We should perhaps write ‘the only means 
of safety consisted in, dc.’ pexpl wrAods yévnrar—‘ till a favourable 
teme for sailing arise,’ for such is the meaning of wots. So Xen. Anab, v. 9, 
33. ws adptov, ddy wdobs 7 (on the usage of wexpi with a verb, cf. Jelf, § 
841, §), dvatduevor, where see Kriig.’s note. G&rropvhcerGar 
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Xapiv—would remember tt to him with fitting gratitude. Popp. quotes Eur. 
Alc. v. 299. viv révd’ dwrburnoa xdpw. Kriig., however, conjectures that 
Thuc. wrote droueuvfoecOas, for the future in the text is not Attic. 

(b.) &woradetoas. The verb seems to imply lying out from the land in the 
open sea. Cf. iii. 7. a, and peredpous drocadevew, Dem. 50.22. Kriig. quotes 
Dem. 1. 22 (1213, 24), dvayxatoy hy éx’ dyxipas drocanevew rhy vixra perewd- 
povs. The translation of Nepos is, ‘in salo navem tenuit in ancoris.’ 
Wepdwrevos. Portus’ version is liberaliter prosequt. Dale's simply ‘rewarded.’ 
But in the many passages where Thucydides uses the word, something of con- 


tinuous action is ever implied. imeexetro—cf. tretéfevro i. 89. It 
was said that property of his to the amount of one hundred talents was con- 
fiscated at Athens. veeori, According to Kriig.’s computation, 


Olymp. 763, B.c. 473, but the date is generally given B.o. 465 or 466. He 
also cf. veworl Exovra iii. 30. See Thiersch, Gr. § 289. 

(c.) &fAov 4 yeahh. The question concerning the real authorship of this 
letter is, I imagine, the same as that respecting the speeches, which see ch. 
22. a, though the term é57\ou certainly does look as if Thuc. professed to quote 
the very words. Remark that 7: here introduces the directa oratio. Cf. v. 10; 
viii. 53 ; and Jelf, § 802, 6. dv to dodaded. . . . drucnvBéive. 
This is the common idiom of the neuter adjective with an article standing for a 
substantive. But it is rather varied, inasmuch as we have two adjectives with 
one article, which, in accordance with Granville Sharp’s canon (ch. 18 a), refer 
to the same subject ; tr., in that state of things which was secure for me, but 
perilous for him. Popp. remarks, ‘potuit quidem scribi é& rg dogpae? pep 
éy#,’ but this would have required a repetition of the article in the second 
clause. wédw 4—by a sort of inversion, say the editors, for 
4 wddu. But see i, 82; ii. 18. ypaas. This stands thus, because 
€54X0u 4 ypady must be considered equivalent to érécreiiev 6 Oemoroxdfjs. 
Popp. Thucydides as frequently falls into an anacoluthon, and writes as if he 
thought his sentence had been cast into a form different from that which he 
really gave to it. Ths dvaxwphoews. The question is, does this 
refer to the message sent before the battle of Salamis, informing the king of 
the pretended intention of the Greeks to escape ; or to the message sent a/ter 
the battle, warning him to retreat without delay. The first message, if ever 
sent, must surely from its disastrous issue have rendered the sender an object 
of suspicion ; neither under such circumstances could Themistocles have de- 
clared himself in a state of security (év rg dogdder) while the king was in a 
state of peril. The message after the battle must therefore be meant by these 
words ; yet Herod. (viii. 110) clearly states that this message was sent from 
Andros, and not from Salamis. Still, I would rather suppose with Arn. that 
Thucyd. is here guilty of slight oversight, than refer the words to the first 
message with Popp. and Haack. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 430, agrees with 
Arnold. Tporerofoaro—took to himself. Ti ot- 
-§i4Avorv. The negative particle so combines with the noun as to make one 
negative term. See the note on ct-yéyana, ch. 1, and cf. 7 ob-repsrelxuors iii. 
g5. % obx-éfovola v. 50, and Jelf, § 745, 5. oh drlav—for the 
objective genitive ; cf. ch. 33, note. 
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CuapteR CXXXVITII.—(a.) teéXeve. This, though the reading of the 

best MSS. is scarcely defensible, for it is difficult to see how any sense can be 
given to éxéXeve, which would justify such a variation of tense. This is not so 
with the other cases where an imperfect is coupled to an aorist,—e.g., in 
Herodotus, for there the liveliness of the narration accounts for the imperfect, the 
subject of the verb being vividly brought forward, and represented as engaged in 
action. But, as Arn. remarks, this would be altogether out of place in the 
very calm and sober style of Thucydides. I should therefore prefer reading 
éxéd\evoe, but if the imperfect stands, tr., ‘The king was surprised at his scheme 
(what passed through his thoughts), and proceeded to bid him, cc.’ 
Soa Suvdro Karevénoe—mastered as much of the language as he could. BI. 
says this is a very unusual use of xaravoéw. Ido not myself see that it is 
unusual to employ the word for such an exercise of the understanding faculty 
as that implied here; cf. ch. 126, note a. The exaggeration of the later 
writers is well illustrated by the extravagant proficiency in the Persian tongue 
ascribed by Nepos to Themistocles. *ArddvSpov. Successor of 
Amyntas the first, father and predecessor of Perdiccas. 

(b.) to8 EdAnvexod. <A species of attraction, says Popp., for xal rh» 
érrlia Hv brerlOe abr@, Sovkdcew 7d ‘ENAnucdy. Kriig. makes dovAdcew 
depend upon éArida,—t.e., dwerlOe: adr@ Tod ‘EXAnuixod édwlda SovrAdoew. Cf. 
Jelf, § 898 b, who classes this under ‘cpntracted sentences.’ ‘When an infinitive 
or particle stands in the same sentence with some other verbum infinitum, the 
substantive which properly depends upon the infin. or part. is frequently made 
to depend upon the verbum finitum, so that it is in the case required 
thereby.’ padiora 8 «. +. A. —dut especially from his wisdom 
which he had established by giving proof; lit., from the by-giving-of-proof- 
-established reputation for wisdom. 

(c.) PeBarétrara 8. The particle strengthens the superlative, cf. ch. 
23 b; tr., one who most indisputably exhibited strength of natural genius. 
Scadepdvrws tt. The rc here as often ‘is aliquantum,’ in no small degree more 
than any other man remarkably deserving to receive admiration. For Oavydoa 
active infin., see ch. 132, note b. Jelf, § 667, 3. és adré—with 
reference to it, though ducews has gone before ; cf. 22 a. otre 
wpopadey K. T. A.—without having acquired anything by previous studies to con- 
tribute to it, nor by subsequent studies to add to it; this administration was the 
fruit of natural genius not formed by previous or increased by subsequent 
study. TOY Te Tapaxphpa x. tT. A. Of what immediate expedience 
required, when the opportunity for council was most brief, he was of all men the 
ablest judge; and of future events the best conjecturer, with the most far-reaching 
view of what was going to happen. This seems to. me the best way of taking 
the sentence, because it best preserves the balance of the clauses, after which 
Thuc. was ever straining, though occasionally at the expense of a false or im- 
perfect antithesis. Kriig. makes rv edddv7wv dependent upon éxl weiorop ; 
but if Thuc. meant vay rapaxpiua to be governed by xpdricros yruwpwv, I am 
nearly sure that he also meant tiv jeddAdvrwy to be governed by dpioros 
elxaoTys. The noun elxacrys is very unusual, and I have therefore rendered it 
by one which is unusual also; but why either should be so, is not easy to 
explain. 
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(d.) pera xetpas txor—happen to have in hand, lit. between his hands. 
Kriig. cf. Herod. vii. 16. é xepoly éxec means the same thing, and is of more 
frequent occurrence. &nyhoacGar—to interpret, an étyyirns was 
one who went over words first, which were subsequently repeated by his 
hearers. The connexion with the primary meaning of ‘leading the way,’ and 
the tertiary one of ‘expounding’ are obvious, and may be easily illustrated by 
consulting L. and 8. Lez. in voce. kptvar ixavds otk G&rh\Aaxro— 
he was not without the power to pass a competent judgment on. ovx daxr., like ox 
dvev,’ ‘non sine,’ and many other such phrases, is not the less positive, though 
purposely qualified in form ; xpiva:, a common sense judgment, was always, 
says Arn., distinguished by the Greeks from full theoretical or practical know- 
ledge. It was obviously shared by a much larger mass of men, and upon this 
principle, he adds, the people at large were competent judges of the conduct 
of their magistrates. . See ii. 40, fro: xplvopév ye K. 7. 2. pedérns 
Bpaxtrynre. Arn. tr. ‘with acquired learning most scanty,’ his meaning probably 

#is correct, but the words might mislead the younger student, as the lit. tr. is, 
with scantiness, or brevity of practice, where pedérn, I think, refers to the 
preparation usually made by public speakers, so ‘ exercitatio,’ Cic. de Off. i. 
18, atrooxdidley ta Sdovra—io extemporize, or devise at a 
moment's notice what was wanted, 

(e.) voofoag. The collocation is peculiar and emphatic, ‘’twas by disease 
that he died,’ because the contrary had been reported, cf. Plut. Them. 31, and 
Arist. Eq. v. 83. As early as the time of the latter the story was prevalent 
that he died from drinking bulls’ blood at a sacrifice, or perhaps a poison so 
called, Cic. Brutus, c. 11, rightly ascribes the legend to a desire ‘mortem 
(ejus) tragicé et rhetoricé ornare.’ Mayvactay piv dprov. The 
predicate is dprov as in those cases already noticed, ch. 109, 134. The practice 
of assigning certain cities to particular persons, or rather the taxes which these 
cities paid, is one well known, and as Bl. observes, dates from remote antiquity, 
vestiges of it being found in Homer, where Agamemnon offers to Achilles, ag 
the price of reconciliation, seven cities, each possessing some peculiar excellence, 
cf, Herod. ii. 98, Xen. Anab.i. 4, 9. Athen. 534 d, records the cities assigned 
to Alcibiades, whenever he went abroad, for his tent, &c. ‘The custom,’ Bl. 
writes, ‘continues to the present times in the east, Athens having been 
assigned to the Sultana for pin money, and Jerusalem to the concubines for a 
similar use.’ Mr. Grote says, ‘I doubt Dr. A.’s statements about the land tax 
rent. I do not think it was a tenth or fifth of the produce of the soil in 
these districts which was granted to Themistocles, but the portion of regal . 
revenue or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the trouble 
to assess and collect the tribute; they probably left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total were duly paid.’ Grote, vol. iv. p. 386. 
abrod governed éc7G, not ol rpooijxovres. ov ydp éfv explains the 
reason of xpiga ’A@nvalwy. The law is mentioned by Xen. Hell. 1. vii. 22, 
xara Totrov rov vduov—ss éorw éxl Trois lepootdAas Kal wpodérats. ... wh TaPFvas 
év 77 ATTiK]}. 


CHaPreR CXXXIX.—(a.) AaxeSatpsvior, The narrative is resumed from 
ch, 126. awpotrAeyov—warned them, or publicly declared to them, 
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On the affair of Megara cf. ch. 67. émixadotvres ‘riv érepyactay, 
Laying to their charge the cultivation of the sacred land, and of that which was un- 
enclosed, The noun seems nearly equivalent to the simple épyacla, though there 
may be some latent force in the preposition ; perhaps—eztending their cultivation 
over. On the construction cf. Jelf, § 568. I certainly agree with Goll.(cf. ch. 18 a) 
that the article ris before doplcrov implies that the land described by it is distinct 
from r7js lépas yfjs. Goll. may be wrong in supposing that the latter was dedicated 
to the Eleusinian goddeases, for the distance would certainly be great, but it 
may have been dedicated in some other way. The dopicros was probably so 
left from a political rather than a religious object, since the conflicting claims of 
individuals, if any were allowed to appropriate border land, would be very likely 
to involve their respective states in warfare. Arn. remarks, that on similar 
common land the Israelites fed their flocks without disturbance, but when they 
wanted a piece of ground for a burial place (a permanent possession), a regular 
sale on the part of the people in occupation was necessary. 
GvSpamrdéSov. It has been supposed that allusion is made to the slaves of 
Aspasia, cf. Arist. Achar. v. 525. tav abioraptvey. Remark 
the present participle, which implies a process going on—the slaves as they kept 
absconding. ; 
(0.) rév reXevralwy. ‘Ambassadors with an ultimatum,’ as we should 
say. tiv elpfyny elvar—the peace to Sees or it may be, they 
wish for the existence of the peace, which all desire, or, ‘is the subject of nego- 
tiation,’ or something similar implied. yopas trrowtvro, Kriig. 
well gives the general sense, ‘to lay matters before a person for deliberation,’ 
and so D. ‘proposed the subject for consideration.’ We may however remark 
that the words lit. mean ‘proposed to themselves judgments,’ i.e., the formation 
of judgments: then subsequently yryvépevor tais ywwpats is, ‘coming to be in 
their judgments.’ The younger student will notice how well this illustrates the 
distinction between ‘yryvouévo: and byres, the former denotes the process of 
forming the opinion, the latter only states that persons are of such an 
opinion. T. K. A. has, yeyvduevot, deciding; prop. ‘becoming, ranging 
themselves,’ from which I do not see what is to be learnt. err’ 
d&phdrepa—‘ for both views of the case, i.e., for and against. The whole 
phraseology is certainly very intelligible, but Bl. remarks that he only knows 
one other example, and that an evident imitation of the present passage, Dio 
Cass., p.65, ém’ duddrepa rats yuma yevduevat. &traf—‘ once for all,’ 
cf. drat Ovjoxover. Od. xii.22, and ‘semel’ in Latin. Bentl. Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 24, 
Jude Ep. v. 3. Hebrews ix. 27. Adyew kal wpdocev denotes oratorical 
" and administrative ability. Niebuhr, Vortrdg. iiber Alte, Gesch. ii. 13, remarks 
that it was only in the time of Pericles that war and the forum had a real con- 
nexion. The old statesmen were of necessity generals, and vice vers’. But Demo- 
sthenes saw no real service in the field ; while on the other hand Iphicrates was 
a most ineffective speaker in the ecclesia, and Chabrias did not speak at all, 


CHaPreR CXL.—(a.) txopat—‘ hold to,’ from the physical image of a 
thing or person clinging to an object ; cf. Eur. Hec. v. 402, droa xtoads dpvids, 
Srws THOS Eouat, cf. viii. 81. Jelf, §.536. From this notion of holding on 
to that which is beside you comes the somewhat singular adverbial use of 

. io 
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éxbuevor, ‘next in order,’ cf. éxouevoy rijs ‘Podowfjs, 11. 96, and Aristotle passim. 
Cf. ‘conditoris Seleuci retinens,’ Tac. Ann. vi. 42. épyi—‘ excitement of 
feeling,’ ‘temper,’ cf. ch. 130 b.—‘ men are not persuaded to undertake a war, and 
actually engage in it, in exactly the same temper,’ t.e., do not prosecute it with 
the same zeal and excitement which they showed when first induced to engage in 
it. On xrpdooovrras, cf. Jelf, § 752, 1. wpds Serdsu.7.A. But that, 
just as circumstances change, they change their notions also. tas Evppopds— 
que acciderint, plainly takes in both good and evil accidents, as @dip. Tyr. 


v. 44, and elsewhere. dpota nal mapamrAfowa—' similar and 
coming very near to what I advised before.’ Tovs dvatreOonévous— 
those who allow themselves to be persuaded. tots Kxowy SdEaci 


BonSetv—to come to the rescue of the common resolves, i.e., when there is any 
difficultyin carrying them out, orwhen their policy is assailed—or neither, 7. e., not 
either, should you even succeed, to claim a share in the wisdom which devised them. 

(b.) évSéxeras, as in ch. 124 b. The incidents to which circumstances give rise 

arewont to take a course which can be as little determined (a4ua0ds, not to be mastered 
by study) as the schemes of men. I do not like to translate, as all the editors 
do—tuudopas by results, for the notion of ‘a fixed result’ is the one most 
eutirely foreign to the word, yet it is difficult to do without it; al yngopal rar 
axpayudruv are ‘ the indeterminate incidents which may be expected to occur in a 
course of human transactions.’ The question is, what does ydp give the reason 
for? Gdll. supposes that it contains the reason why those who rashly change 
their mind, even should things turn out well, ought not to claim for themselves 
the praise of prudence. But it is more consonant with the general course of 
the argument, and the tone of thought, to say, as Poppo, that ydp gives the 
reason why even well-planned schemes sometimes fail of meeting with a suc- 
cessful issue. That this refers rather to what is understood than expressed, 
will not be any difficulty to one familiar with the style of Thucydides. 
Sidtrep xal—which is the reason too why we are wont to lay at Fortune's door 
all that chances to fall out contrary to calculation. alriéicOat—inay not 
have the grave sense of accuse, as Bl. remarks, still I hold that it in some 
measure partakes of such a sense; just as we are always saying ‘to blame 
Fortune.’ 

(c.) Slag SBdvar cal SéxeoGar. The usual terms to denote a legal settle- 
ment, though, as Popp. points out, it is clear, from ch. 28 and v. 79, that arbi- 
tration by some friendly city, if other means failed, is included in the formula. 
txav & Gkopev. A clear recognition in ancient diplomacy of the principle of 
“uti possidetis,’ or ‘status quo ante.’ See also iv. 65. kal érirdocovres 
—and now they come forward in the character of persons dictating, dc. BI. 
quotes racdpevos érlragce, give your orders when you are our master, but not 
before. Theoc. Jd. xv. v. go. Strep is, according to Popp., the ob- 
ject of mpodxovrai—‘ which they especially hold forth as a pretext,’ and this cer- 
tainly seems most natural, the construction being that sort of attraction found 
in such sentences as 6 dvip bv olcOa bri FAGev. Kriig. denies that such attrac- 
tion is found before a particle which denotes a condition, as ¢/ here, and therefore 
makes 8rep the subject of xadatpedeln. pnd év tpty adrots troX (rye Oe— 
nor leave behind in your own minds a reproach; t.e., nor allow any feeling of 
‘self-reproach to linger in your minds. 
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(d.) rd Bpaxd tr. roto. This little trifle, as they call zt, involves the whole 
confirmation and test of your purpose, or carries with it the whole confirming an 
testing of your resolution. We seem to have here a sort of dcrepov mpérepov, as 
the grammarians call it—inasmuch as the ‘confirmation’ must follow the ‘test- 
ing,’ and not vice vers&. This is, I think, more correct than to say, with Bl, 
that ‘BeBalwow xal retpay is an hendiadys to signify ‘ proof’ or trial,’ 
émuiray Ofceobe—i.€., rolro éwiraxOjoerat tuiv, Our own ordinary idiom coin- 
cides—ye will be ordered some greater thing. Cf. ii. 7. On dddo ri, Jelf, § 545. 
3, and 548 e. amoxupirdpevor—having met it with decided refusal. 
The dxé, I apprehend, exerts the same force as in dwégacis, when logicaliy 
opposed to xardgagts, where, as it is well known, the prep. denotes the separa- 
tion in thought of the subject from the predicate. We may mention, in pass- 
ing, that, from not knowing this, some Ed. have strangely erred in their inter- 
pretation of peugouévuw by xarapainy, Cid. Tyr. v. 503. Compare drodd- 
oxovra, Ib. v. 484. Grd tod toov K.t.A.—to treat you more upon a 
ground of equality ; t.e., to come here as equals, and not as entitled to dictate 
(éxtrdocovres). The Ed. vary about xaracrijoatre and xaracricere, of which 
the former, which has also most MS. authority, is adopted by Bekker, Bl., and 
Kriig., the latter by Géll. and Poppo. The common reading, xaraorioyre, 
which would be a soleecism, seems to point to xaraorjaare, of which BI. re- 
marks, ‘it may be rendered ‘planum ipsis efficietis,’ as infra, ii. 42, rhy 
evNoylay pavepay xabtords.’ 


CuapteR CXLI.—(a.) atré0ev. D. tr. henceforth; Pop. and Kriig., on 
these grounds, I should rather be inclined to render, forthwith, at once, on the 
spot, as more consentaneous with the etymology and common use of the word. 
StavofOyte ‘make up your minds,’ usually constructed with an infinitive. But 
that it should here be also followed by eltovres is defensible upon the ground 
that it follows the analogy of yeyvwoxw, évOvpodpa x.7.d. Kriig. quotes ppov- 
rifw, Eur. Hec. 256, uh yeyvwoxotr’ éuol, of rods plrous BAdrrovres ob dporri- 
Sere. In this case, however, I regard BAdwrovres as agreeing with the subject 
of the verb in the usual way: who when you injure your friends, take no thought 
upon the matter. Kriig. seems to forget that ¢povri{w has an intransitive force, 
and properly means, ‘to be in a state of anxiety.’ Sévara.— 
amounts to the same enslavement. On this use of dvvaua, cf. L. and S. Lex. 
and iii. 46. Slxawors. A Thucyd. word, according to Dion, iii. 
82, iv. 86. Kriig. translates a claim, because originally supposed to be founded 
on justice. épolwv. I agree with Kriig. that controversy is here 
unnecessary. The word must be masculine. wpd Sixns—before an 
attempt at judicial arrangement. érur.—coming in the shape of a 
command. 

(b.) ta rot woAdpov K.t.A. With respect to what is required for carrying 
on the war, and the resources of both parties, that we shall not find our means 
the feebler, I would that you should feel asswred, by hearing them in detail. A 
very intelligible and pardonable inaccuracy of expression, for no confusion can 
arise, though doGevéorepa is grammatically referred to ray éxarédpots Urapybvrwr, 
atrovpyol—living by their own labour. We must remember that at Athens all 
manual labour and artisans’ work was performed by slaves. In Sparta, agri- 
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culture was probably the office of the Helots. Arn. has an instructive note, 
in which he refers to Xen. Zconomic. v. 4, Tods nev abroupyovs dia Tov xXeElpay 
yupvdfovoa (i) v7) loxdv abrots xpoorl@yot. ‘The number of slaves in Laconia,’ 
he adds, ‘ was a striking exception to the rest of Peloponnesus. Herod. vi. 137, 
viii. 137; Athen. vi. 83; Juv. Sat. xiv. 168.’ He also makes an apposite re- 
ference to the ancient Roman republican heroes, who, as is well known, tilled 
their own land. See on the subject, Ar. Pol. ii.8,9. Ppaxéws—‘ for a brief 
time.’ érupépery—sc. wodduous. Their poverty was the cause why they 
made no wars, and the making no wars was the cause of their inexperience. 

(c.) wAnpotvres—We must, with Pop. and Kriig. again supply roAddats éx- 


wéurew Stvayrat. ard trav airav—n. b. not adrdy, but here rd atréy, 
their own property. Arnold (quoted by K.) says, that elsewhere Thuc. prefers 
ogerépwv—which seems true, ii. 20. aweprovolai—stock laid by; %.¢., 


that which is over and above our daily wants. See ch. 2b. Pericles doubtless 
meant that the treasures of the Acropolis and their other surplus stores should 
recur to the recollection of his hearers. Blavor elodopal—compulsory 
contributions. Cf. ch. 121. dvéxovoww—uphold. Cf. Soph. Aj. v. 212. 

(d.) cdp. 4 xphp.—‘in person than in purse.’ vd pv rurréyv. 
The Schol. tells us to place a comma at uév, and to explain 7d Tay cwpudrur, 
(which seems right,) having confidence about the one that it may even escape the 
peril, but.not feeling security about the other (lit. the other secure) that it will not 
ere that be spent; lit. that they shall not spend it before they get out of the 
danger. 

(e.) ph wpds Spolav. The junior student will remark that we have «7? here 
instead of odx, on account of the hypothetical nature of the clause, if it be not 
an homogeneous one. Cf. 7d uh wvOH5es, ch. 22 d, and Jelf, § go4. 3. 

Srav— since,’ but, says Kriig., the ‘ Zeitbegriff,’ ¢.e., the ‘notion of time’ has 
not vanished. This is well illustrated by our own word when, which often 
retains part of the temporal notion, even when signifying ‘ since.’ 

‘ufre—ré,’ as often ‘nec—et.’ The negative affects both clauses. 
BovAevtynpl. ‘Council-board, or chamber.’ This is again a tacit contrast 
with the state of things among the Athenians, who had a centralized admini- 
stration. and were not compelled to consult their allies when occasions for 
action arose. vo éf’ éavtdy. This is the reading of the best and 
most numerous MSS., and is well supported by Kriig. from Porson, Eurip, 
Orest. v. 1338, aW0n0’ 8cov ye rovn’ éué, and 7d éxl odas elva, iv, 28. Tr. 
what concerns himself personally. A few MSS. read 7rd é¢’ éaurév, with which 
we may cf. 1. 17, 70 éf’ éavrHv. But then there is no éxao7os in that passage. 

(f.) @Ocipar. The verb here, as often, denotes an extravagant and useless 
expenditure. Xpéveoe Evvlovres. ‘ Being long in coming together.’ 
év Bpaxet poplp—sc. xpdvov, understood from xpévioc. This, the common and 
obvious way of taking the passage, is, I think, better than Kriig.’s, who supplies 
THs Evvddou fr. Evvlovres, The antithesis is between the length of the time spent 
in getting the council together, and the very short time during which at best 
they can deliberate: to this is appended another antithetical notion, 7.¢., the 
greater amount of time which they spend upon their own interests. But does 
7g whéove mean, the greater part of that time which they have for deliberation ; 
or, the greater port of their time during which they are unable to deliberate ? 
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wapa tiv éavtod dpedclay. Arn. cleverly adduces the English vulgarism, 
along of his own neglect—i.e., owing to his own neglect. The cases are probably 
parallel, though we still require an explanation of the way in which this causal 
force of the prep. arises. It may be that the idea of close proximity implies that of 
dependence. Arn. quotes Dem. Phu. 1, p. 43, ovdé yap obros wapd Thy avrod 
pwpnv rocotrov érnugnrat, to which add Ep. ad Cor. i. xii. 15, 16. Cf. L. and 
S. ZLex., and note on rapa wodd, ch. 29 c. Cf. Jelf, § 67, iii. 3 ¢. 

bmp éavrod. It certainly seems to me that, according to the sense, &ddos be- 
comes the principal subject, and that therefore we may tr. that others as well 
care to look out for their own interest. If, however, it be necessary to refer 
éavrod to the strict grammatical subject, we must, with Kriig., tr. in suo loco, 
‘in his stead.’ oore TO atty K.t.A.—owing to this same notion 
(t.e., of personal interest) entertained individually by all. The lélg is intro- 
duced because, though all do it, they do it each separately for their private in- 
terest. To ldlg is opposed dOpdor, ‘collectively rumed.’ 


Cuaprer CXLIL. —(a.) plyrorov 86 ‘But what is of most importance.’ 
Kriig. cf. Ken. Anad.ii. 5,7. xp@rov xal péyioror ol Gedy Epxor Nuads KwvovcU, 


Jelf, 580, 4. oxodAf—Bpaddws. Schol. agré. Kriig. So we say, 
‘I should be slow to doit.’ And Shakspeare, ‘I'll trust by levsure him who 
mocks me once.’ kwAtcovrar. Kriig. considers this the only instance 


where the fut. med. of this verb stands for a passive. Upon the general question 
of such futures, see I. 68, c. Tr. they will bring difficulties wpon themselves. 

ob peverol, The opportunities of war wait for no man, in the sense of the pro- 
verb about ‘Time and tide.’ Cf. Arist. Ach. v. 1620, and Jelf, § 364 a. 
peverol Deol. ‘ The gods are long suffering.’ The orators probably imitated this 
usage in such passages as those quoted by Kriig., e.g. Dem. iv. 37, of ray mpayyud- 
Twy Katpol ob uévovoew. 0tSé—ne quidem. Thuc. seems to refer to the 
threat of the Corinthians, ércrecyiouds TH xwpa, ch. 122. It is possible that a 
report of their proposed scheme may have reached Pericles; or Thuc. may be 
merely answering himself. | viv piv yap xdAerov «.7.A. The difficulty 
here does not, I think, so much arise as Arn. supposes, from not seeing that 
wédw is the acc. after rapacxevdcacGat, as from failing to perceive that it 
stands in apposition to, and is an epexegesis of the primary predicate Thy 
émirelxiow. Tr. for the former (sc. éxcrelxiow) 'tis hard even in peace to esta- 
blish in the shape of an equally matched city, 1. e. a city which shall be an equal 
match for Athens. Kriig. suggests that éwcrelyiow may be the subject of rapa- 
oxevdcacGat—in this case tr. that any process of fortification could ever esta- 
blish, &c. 4 wov 84—surely then we may assume, &c. 
dvremureraxiopévav. Most Ed. assert that here the passive stands for the 
middle, and that very unusually. I do not see why the participle should not 
be a regular passive—when we on our part have been well fortified in their terri- 
tory, i. e. in the possession of well fortified places. So our military writers 
might say—well entrenched in the place. This is surely confirmed by érecxlaOnoay, 
ch. 93d. ‘Thucyd. is here distinguishing between two sorts of émrelywis, 
the one by founding a city (éwocxi{ew, vii. 27) in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
strong enough to be a check upon her power (iii. 9), the other by erecting forts 
in Attica as strongholds,’ Arn, Of the former, Megara, founded by the Dorians 
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as a check on Athens, is an instance; as also is Heracleia, cf. ili. 92. The 
latter scheme was carried out by the fortification of Deceleia. oBn- 
OAvar—‘to be afraid of.’ T. K. A. says its usual meaning is to fear. As 
poBéw is to terrify, a little consideration will show the cause of the varieties 
of meaning found in the active and passive voices. 

(b.) dpotpiov—a fortified place, as opposed to rédw dyrlxranor. 
atropodlats—by the facilities which it would afford for desertion. See vii. 27. 
The slaves are principally referred to. Similar complaints are found in Aristo- 
phanes. ércrey Lev is governed by the following inf. cw\vew—prevént ua 
from constructing an ér:relxiopa against them, cf. Jelf, § 664. ttov yap 
x. t. A. Though it is sufficiently obvious, most Ed. point out that rof card viv 
depends upon éumecplas, and durecplas upon rAdov—we have more experience of 
land service from our serving on board ship, than they have expertence in nauti- 
cal matters from their service on land. 

(c.) of88 ydp tpets. For neither have you, though practising it ever since the 
period directly following the Median invasion, as yet brought w to perfec- 
tion. dacdpevor. Passivo sensu. Cf. supra, (a.) Cf. Eur. Iph. Aul.v. 331. 
obxl dewd; roy Euov olxety olkov ox édoouat. For the fact, see i. 80, 121. 

(d.) &v r@ ph pedrer@vri. This is a good instance of the extension to the 
participle of that idiom which makes a neuter adjective with an article equiva- 
lent toa noun. Owing to the use of participial substantives in our language 
we can easily translate such phrases—owing to their not practising. See iii. 48, 
évy 7G rorgde dévobvri, and Jelf, 436 . vd 8 vauricéy k. tT. A. For 
nautical skill is as much the work of art as anything else, and does not admit of 
being practised as a mere bye-work when occasion happens, nay, it rather admits 
of nothing else being engaged in as a bye-work beside itself—Gowep kal d\do is said 
to be identical with efrep d\Xo. Perhaps it is a little less strong. 
wapepyov—a work done alongside of, or contemporaneously with another. Cf. 
év rapépyy, vi. 69—-ylyvecOa is governed by évdéxerat subaud. 


CHapreR CXLIITI.—(a.) A&Adots. The adverbial dative is not uncommon, 
as in the case of Mapaddm, but Addgors without év is seldom found. Perhaps 
the position of ’OAuzxrlacw occasioned and justifies it. trodkaBetv—clam 
subducere. See ch. 121. 7roSe—as the Schol. explains for the full sentence, 
To dvrimddous Huds avrods werd THy perolkwy elvac avrots. Cf. Eur. Ale. v. 506. 
xuBepyfras—native Athenian citizens for steersmen, a duty of more importance 
in ancient vessels of war even than in our own, for the success of the various 
manceuvres employed in action must have materially depended upon their 
management. trnpioia is the ‘abstractum pro concreto,’ the 
remainder of owr crews; or, as we might say, ‘the manning of our vessels.’ 
Kriig. thinks the word is exclusive of the éw:Sdrat. In its narrowest sense it 
would, as its etymology imports, be confined to the oarsmen. 

(6.) éwl r@ xiwS6ve—to their risk, as we use the preposition in such phrases 
as—to their discredit, 1. e. importing the result to which any action tends. Or 
it may be—over and above the risk. I prefer either of these to the interpretation 
of the Edd. ‘in face of the danger,’ D., and similarly ‘bei der Gefahr,’ Krig. 
0b tmpendens periculum, or ut periculum adeant, Pop. devyecy. 
The word importing banishment is used, for most of these men would naturally 
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belong to the subject states of Athens, and so be subject to sentence of out- 


lawry. pera tis flrcovos UnlSos — siding with the inferior 
hope, t.e. with the party whose hope of success was inferior. ovK 
Gro Tod trov—other advantages not upon an equal scale, 4. e. upon a very much 
greater scale than the enemy. See these enumerated, ii. 13. qv re. 
Cf. Ar. Rane, v. 1463, Kriig. obtxért dx Tod Spolov, Jt will be no 
longer the same thing. Of. with Kriig. ii. 44, iii. 32, iv. 10. dpax ee, 
So’ all the MSS. but one which has dudy.. Cf. Blomf. ad P. V. Gloss. v. 216, 
and Ellendt. Lex. Soph. voce dvarel. kat’ freapov. This refers to 


their possessions in Asia Minor and Thrace. 
(c.) & ydp tpev. So we, ‘if we were,’ an ordinary employment of the im- 


perfect in hypothetical propositions. rotrov—.e., the being islanders, 
SiavonOlvras—having disposed ourselves in thought—having brought ourselves to 
the state of mind, Cf. ch. 18 b. olx(as—without the article, because, says 


Kriig., only some houses were in a position to be taken. But may it nut fall under 
the head of ‘familiar mention,’ as in the phrase ‘house and home,’ cf. St. Matt. xix. 
20, kal was Soris dicey olxlas x.7.d., and in the next ch. dyép¢ kal Acuéot xpfoGat, 
S0ev lox bopev—the source of our strength, —i.e., in men, ships, and money. 

(d.) hovxdoover. They will not keep quiet; there will be a revolutionary 
movement. Kriig. says, after Popp., trew bleiben, remain true to our 
allegiance, which is not the special aspect of the idea presented by the word. 

our wail; properly applied to the lamentation of females, 
and here, therefore, the word insinuates an argument against the effeminate 


cowardice of such a course. olxtwy—cf. supra last note. For the 
sentiment, cf. vii. 77, 7. atrovg Syécar. These words should be 
taken together, burn with your own hands. totrwy ye tvexa— 


Sor the matter of these, or for the sake of these at any rate. 


CuarteR CXLIV.—(a.) é¢ thlSa—tending to a hope, that go to make up 
a hope. Cf. és dwédecéu ii. 13. Ayre. Popp. cf. iv. 104; ii. 
94. BovrccOat uh, &c. It has been supposed that the words exhibit an in- 
version for uh é0éAnre, but I prefer to tr., if you consent to forbear making 
fresh acquisitions of dominion while engaged in warfare. The junior student 
will do well to notice, as in ch. 139, how strongly this passage confirms the 
distinction between 0é\w and BovAouat, for here é0éAnre, so far from denoting 
a wish, implies a constraint put upon the natural wish. The Schol. explains 
alvirrerat Dixedlay xal’IraNlay Fs éwreOiuouvy xparfioa, The account of the 
fatal expedition to Sicily (Books vi. and vii.) is the best commentary on the 
words, and an entire confirmation of the policy of Pericles, a policy Aristo- 
phanes has so succinctly expressed. 


Thy yhv Srav vanlower Thy Ta rodeulwy 
elvac operépay, THY 5é oherépay Tay rodeulwy’ 
wopov Sé tas vais, dmroplay 5é rov wépov. 
Rane v. 1390-93. 


mpoor(Oerbar — bring upon your own heads additional perils, mwebdPnpar 
‘Like 3éd0:ca often has the meaning of a present. So iv. 114; vi. 34; Plat. 
Crat. 403b.’ SoT. K. A. after Kriig. But it is perhaps as well to indicate 
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a shade of difference in the meaning. Tr. what I have been and am afraid of 
43, &c, Tas olxelas. The possessive adjective, accompanied by a 
genitive denoting possession; a very emphatic formula. The Ed. quote ras 
lSlas at’rav wporddous. Dem. 

(b.) dv OAAw Adym. Cf. ii. 13, and 61. Meyapéas, an accusa- 
tive (as below rds réAers), stands, because the primary notion in the speaker’s 
mind, even before 87. It is, therefore, to be rendered, And as regards the 
Megareans. fevynAaclas. Arnold assigns two motives forthe existence 
of these fevnAdowa or ‘ alien acts’ at Sparta—first, to preserve intact the Dorian 
type of character and principles ; second, to prevent the formation, within the 
bosom of the state, of a wealthy and mercantile alien body. The junior student 
should consult Miller, Dor. 11, p. 4, note. He remarks that fevn\acia was only 
practised against tribes of different usages, particularly Ionians and Athenians. 
Philosophers, such as Anacharsis, the Scythian, were willingly admitted; other 
persons were excluded; there were fixed regulations concerning the time and 
manner of admitting foreigners, and hence the earlier writers, Thucydides and 
Xenophon, speak of fevnAdovac in the plural number. See for further informa- 
tion the authorities collected by C. F. Hermann. Pol. Antiq. Gr. § 28, 1. 
xwdte. Hermann understands 7: as the subject of this verb, making éxetvo 
and 7éd5¢ accusatives after it. But it is simpler with the majority of Ed. to 
suppose that xwAve: is here impersonal; tr., for there 1s nothing in the treaty to 
prevent either one or the other; and Krig. supports this view by quoting Ar. 


Aves, v. 463. &y diaudrrew ob xwdvet. txovres—z.c., in the 
capacity of allies. torraodpeOa refers to the thirty years’ 
truce. GroSéou «.t.A. Tr., when they also grant to their allies 


not to be independent after a fashion which suits themselves, the Lacedeemonians ; 
implying that the boasted independence of the allies of Sparta was nominal 
rather than real, for that as a matter of fact they were compelled to accommodate 
their institutions to the Spartan taste. Seei. 1g. «ar’ dAcvyapxlay 5¢ oploc 
avrots érirndelws Saws worlrevwot, and cf. i. 76; v. 81, 82. abrots 
éxdorrois sc. droddat, permit each of them severally. Kriig. would read adrots 
éxdorous, but I think unnecessarily. &€@éXopev—cf. supr. this ch. 
note a. Eptopey . . . dpxopuévovs. Why are the voices varied? 
Perhaps the first may mean, we will not commence the war ; the second, if they 
take upon themselves to make war, if they allow themselves to be led into a war. 
T. K. A. writes, ‘Kriig. makes dpxeoOa: wor. be, to commence hostilities with 
the intention of prosecuting them vigorously.’ 1 cannot see the rationale of 
this, nor do I think Kriig. says so, for his expression is, ‘ Wenn sie sich in 
den Krieg einlassen,’ an expression which is the proper German equivalent 
for the middle voice, and much more nearly agrees with what I had given as 
the meaning, quite independently of what others have written. 

(c.) Sexape8a — sc. roreueiy. fooov éyxeropévovs—we shall 
find the enemy likely to be less vigorous, or urgent in their assault upon us. 
meprylyvovrar—come round as results. Cf. supra, ch. 32c. Kriig. cf. ii. 39, and 
Dem. 3. 12, rovrov pdvou meprylyverOat péddovros. The lit. meaning of the 
word, has reference to what remains over and above, after any action. Cf, 
weptougiav, ch.2 b, and 141. c. The infinitive e/dévac must be again supplied 
after xwddvwr, 
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(d.) ot yotw warépes. Our sires at any rate. On the illustrative and infer- 
ential force of the compound ‘ye-od», cf. supra ch. 2 e. Sppadpevor 
—not starting from such great resources. T. K. A. quotes with approbation 
from an American ed. this remark, ‘ épuwuevor happily expresses the eagerness 
and ardour with which Pericles represents their Grecian ancestors as rushing 
to battle.’ But, in the first place, dpumpevor here applies primarily to them- 
selves, and not to their ancestors ; and, secondly, the word in such collocations 
comes to be quite a technical one, cf. Xen. Anab. passim, and is used in cases 


where no such eagerness, &c., can be con-noted by it. yoy «. 7. A.— 
‘ by policy more than by luck, and with greater courage than power,’ the datives are 
instrumental, Jelf, § 603. és rh5e—up to the present pitch. Popp. cf. vi. 


18, és rdde Fpay adrd. We must explain aird grammatically by 7a bardpyorra. 
AcltreoBar—left behind, i.¢e., in the race of glory. Cf. Aecroudvnv rév viv, 
i. 10. 


CHAPTER CXLV.—(a.) ot8tv xeXevdpevor rorfhoev—that they would do 
nothing upon compulsion, or dictation. Bl. quotes imitations from Dion. Hal. 
dari tory wal dpolg. See note upon émi 77 toy xal duolg, supra, ch. 27 a. 
ovxére érpecBebovro. For, as Popp. reminds us, Melesippus, mentioned ii. 
12, was only a herald. 


Cuarrern CXLVI.—(a.) alrlac— ‘crimina,’ charges which they brought 

against each other, cf. alriat, ch. 23, ad fin. Stasopal—differences, 
causes of quarrel. dxunptxtws pév—without, indeed, as yet employ- 
ing heralds (whose services were required in all transactions after an open 
declaration of war), but not without feelings of distrust. Bl. quotes ‘ Bellum 
indictum, tacitz induciz guietum animum tenuere,’ Liv. ii. 18. 
Edyxvots, properly a confounding, hence, a breaking up, a rupture, Kriig. 
appositely quotes Plat. Rep. 379 e., Thy TOy Spxwy Kal ocrovddy avyxvow Fp 6 
IIdvdapos ovvéxeev, where the word aptly denotes the confusion caused by the 
treachery of Pandarus. It occurs again v. 26, 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I.—&pyxerar. The war began, strictly speaking, according to 
Thucydides’ view, with the attack on Plateza, in the month Munychion, B.c. 
431, the thirty years’ truce having been made in the same month, B.C. 445. 
The revolt of Potidsa took place about Midsummer, B.c. 432. Clinton. 

&. 6 wédepos évOévbe H5n seems to have passed into a proverbial expression. 
Cf. Lucian Pseudomant. § 8, Tom. ii. p. 215, ed. Hemsterh. Aul. Gellius, 
Noct. Att. xvii., xxi. 16, says, ‘coeptum est circa annum feré post conditam 
Roman, trecentesimum vicesimum tertium.’ dxnpucrel. Cf. lib. 
i. 146, where he uses the form dxnpixrws' For the termination rel or rl, see 
Kriiger, ad loc., and Jelf, § 324 8. Kriiger reads ref with Hudson and 
Duker, and says only one bad MS. has rl. Gzdller has zl, and Jelf says, ‘ when 
the + does not belong to the root, as in the case of verbal adjectives, e. g. 
dxAaurl, and dx\avorl, dxunrl, &c., the ending of the modal adverb is in l. 
Bauer thinks the termination in ws is the more forcible, as implying an im- 
placable and internecine war—wréAeuos dxfpuxros. In time of actual war those 
who passed the borders took a herald with them. This was not necessary now, 
but their intercourse was restricted and mistrustful. Grote, vi. p. 151. 
karacrdyvres—‘ when once engaged inthewar.’ Cf.c. 9, 13, 65, 75, 78, not ad. 
i. I, iii. 69, and Jelf, 530, 2. K. compares I. 49, 2, xaraordyres éudxovro. 
kata Oipos kal xedva. Grote (Vol. vi. p. 153) considers that the bisection 
of the Thucydidean year into Oepds and xeluwy is marked -by the equinoxes ; 
and that consequently his summer and winter are each half a year, comparing 
v. 20, evphoe ef ucelas éxarépov rod émavrod rhy Sivayw Exovros x.7.X. 
But H. Stephens had already remarked that this did not necessarily imply an 
equal division, ‘sed ut tota estas sit una dimidia pars, tota hyems sit altera ;’ 
Oepds therefore will be ‘the season for military operations.’ It is plain from 
Cesar, B. G. ii. 2, that estas had the same modified signification in Latin. 
Poppo and Kriiger consider that the winter began with the month Memacterion, 
and ended with Elaphebolion, leaving eight months for active warfare. 


CHAPTER IT.—ydp refers to dpxeras in chap. i. X. and P. vo St winwre 
Kal Sexdrw. Cf. Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 10, where he gives the names of all the 
Ephori Eponymi of Sparta for the first twenty-eight years of the war. 
al tpraxovrotras ovrovSal. Cf. ad. i. 115. XpvolSos. Cf. iv. 133. 
This was the Priestess through whose carelessness the Herseeum was acciden- 
tally burnt, in the ninth year of the war. These priestesses of the Argive 
Juno were called ApeclSes—tepwpévys «.t.A., in the forty-eighth year of her 
consecration. ire Sho pivas Upxovros—‘having still two months 
to be Archon.’ It appears from Ideler and others that the Athenian Archons 
entered on their office in the commencement of the month Hecatombxon. If 
so, and the reading be correct (and we ought not rather to read 6’ for Gvé, 7. e. 
four months instead of two), the attack on Platea was made towards the close 
of March, B. c, 431, ¢. ¢. inthe month Munychion, Kriiger would carry it back 
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to January. Tpocwoifjoar—‘adjungere, P. ‘to make over,’ t. ¢. 
‘ restore to the Beotian league.’ Cf. i. 55, rh» Képxupay rpoororjoeay. 
&pa fips dpxopévp. Cf. Jelf, 699, 2. Bowrapxotvres. Cf. iv. 


92, v. 37. The Bootarchs appear to have been thirteen in number, two of 
whom were chosen from Thebes. They were the military heads of the Boootian 
confederacy, chosen by the different states. When engaged in military service 
they formed a council of war, the president being one of the two Theban 
Beeotarchs, who commanded alternately. Cf. Smith, Dict. of Ant. s. v. 

arepl wpa@rov tarvov. Cf. for this measurement of time, Soph. Aj. v. 278. 

Se Etpupdxov rod Acowvridédov. Herodotus vii. 233, mentions Leontiades as 
commanding the Bootians at Thermopyla. He was the ‘arch traitor’ who 
went over to Xerxes, and received the royal brand. Ere trouro 6 
aé\epnos. For the optative in the oratio obliqua, see Jelf, 885, 3. 

tru év alptvy, and moreover during the time of a religious festival. Cf. iii. 
56, in the apology of the Plateans, év crovdais xal xpocéri lepopnvig. Cf. 
Duker, ad. loc. where however lepounvia cannot be equivalent to voupynria, as 


we hear c. 4 that this happened reAevrdvros Tod pnvés. awpoKad- 
eorynxvlas—‘ set to defend the city.’ So rpopvAdocew, c. 93, and pro castris 
aciem instruere. Ges. B. G. 1. Oduevor és tiv dyopdv ra StrAa. 


Cf. Grote vi. 153, who clearly shows that Dr. Arnold has mistaken the sense 
of these words. It is quite evident that no soldiers under the circumstances of 
the Thebans, making a hostile attack in the night-time upon a garrisoned town, 
would think of ‘ piling their arms’ any more than Proxenus (in the well-known 
passage Xen. Anab. i. §. 13) would have thought of giving such an order to 
his men in their critical position between the troops of Clearchus and Menon, 
or Hippocrates to his, when the enemy were actually in sight before the battle 
of Delium (Thuc. iv. 93, cf. vii. 3. Ken. Anab. iv. 3.17). In the passage 
viii. 93, Oéuevoc ra Sada etexxAnolacay, it MIGHT bear Dr. Arnold’s meaning. 
But Hudson’s interpretation is far better, ‘armis instructi et ordine collocati, 
concionem habuerunt, imminebat enim hostis.’ The latter gives the four 
meanings very clearly. 

a. pro rdrrew et rdrrecOat. 

_B. pro crparowedever Oa. 

3. pro castra munire. 

4. pro wodtopxety, Cf. viii. 25. 

In most cases it may be explained by ‘Armati consistere,’ to maintain 
rank, resting the spear and shield upon the ground; and in this case means 
little more than our ‘ground arms,’ Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 12, where the 
soldiers of Thrasybulus rest their shields, but retain the rest of their arms, 
so 16, § 5, 6, where compare the story of David and Saul, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 


Epyou eoCa—‘ set about their work at once.’ dvetrrev. 
The technical word; therefore found without the substantive. Cf. Arist. 
Ach. tr. 68 dvetrev eloay’ & Oday rdv xopédy. Kara Ta 


watpia Tay wévrwy Bowrdyv. After the death of the mythic Xanthus 
in his single combat with Melanthus (Cf. Grote, ii. p. 22), the monarchical 
form of government was exchanged for a republican constitution, founded on a 
mixture of aristocratic and democratic principles (B.0. 1126, Heeren); the 
former shown in the appointment of eleven annual nmiagistrates called 
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Beeotarchs, who presided over the military as well as civil departments ; the 
latter in the establishment of four councils (BovAal), which were possessed in 
fact of the sovereign authority, all measures of importance being submitted to 
then (as Thuc. says alwep dwayrd xipos Exovor). Tradesmen and artisans were 
allowed no share in public affairs, unless they had abstained for ten years from 
carrying on their employments. Heeren thinks these BovAal were held in the 
four districts into which Boeotia was divided (p. 147). The general assembly 
was held in the temple of Itonian Minerva, near Coroneia (Paus. ix. 34). It 
was in fact a political confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. The 
greater cities which ha 1 smaller towns dependent upon them, seem to have been 
originally fourteen, the names of which are variously given. The religious 
festival of the whole league was called Pambeeotia. Cf. Smith’s Geog. Dict. 
art. Beotia. Cramer, Vol. ii. pp. 191. 238. Heeren’s Manual, pp. 146 sq. 
For the constitution of the several BovAal, see Smith’s Dict. art. Boootarchs. 

el rig BobAerar x. 7.A. Cf. iii. 62. 66, iv. 118. 

Platea, or Platee [Homer uses the singular form [Il. B. 504), as évxds 
elxev 6 wotnrhs Strab. ix. 2, p. 266., as does Thucydides generally: though 
sometimes the plural as c. 7 a, 10. Herodotus, the plural usually, as 
does Diodorus and Demosthenes] was situated on a spur of Mt. Cithzron, 
from which the Asopus takes its rise, which river separated its territory 
from that of Thebes; at the distance of about seventy stadia from Thebes 
(c. 5. a), the same from Thespie, about a hundred from the border town 
of Gnoe, and 250 from Athens. The Plateans had early separated them- 
selves from the Bootian league, considering that their own interests were 
at variance with this political union, and had put themselves under the pro- 
tection of Athens, about 93 years before the date of their surrender (lib. iii. c. 
68), 7. ¢. B.C. 519 (Clinton in an.). They had at first offered themselves to the 
Lacedzemonians and Cleomenes, but were advised by them to ally themselves 
with Athens. iii. 55. Herod. vi. 108. In return for the good service done 
for them by the Athenians- the Platzans furnished 1000 soldiers for Marathon, 
and manned some of the Athenian vessels which fought at Artemisium. They. 
fought most bravely at the battle of Plata, and were publicly thanked by 
Pausanias and the confederate Greeks for their gallant conduct. But they 
afterwards incurred the hatred of the Lacedemonians, and especially of their 
kings, by causing the boastful inscription of Pausanias on the tripod offered at 
Delphi to be altered (Herod. ix. 81, Demosth. in Neer. 1378). Platea was 
burnt by the army of Xerxes, but restored by the assistance of the Athenians. 
After their surrender to the Lacedemonians in the fifth year of the war, B.O. 
427, the town was razed to the ground, with the exception of one building con- 
structed from the ruins which they used for the reception of travellers (xata- 
yury.ov iii. 68). After the peace of Antalcidas, the town was rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants restored, in consequence of the measures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans, B.0. 386. Paus. Beot. i. Xen. Hell. v. i. 33. But in the Archontate 
of Asteius, B.o. 373, the Thebans suspecting that the Plateans had been 
privy to the seizure of the Cadmeia by the Lacedemonians under Phebidas 
nine years before, got possession of the town by stratagem, and once more de- 
molished it. v. Paus. Baot.i. After the destruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
B.0. 335, the confederates decided on rebuilding Platea; but this design does 
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not seem to have been carried into effect till the time of Cassander (Paus. 
Beot. iii.), who also rebuilt Thebes. Dicwearchus, who died c. B.c. 285, 
mentions the town as existing in his time. Traces of the walls, consisting of 
very considerable masses, evenly hewn and well-built, may be seen near the 
village of Kockla. (The N.W. angle seemingly was the portion restored.) 
They are on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the heights of Citheron 
into the valley on the north. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 182. 

tTer8at rap abrods ra Stia. Cf. iv. 68, rd» Bovdduevov lévar Meyapéwy 
pera ’AOnvalwy Onoduevoy ra Sra. 


CHaPTErR III. od Bovdopévm fv. The dative expressing reference to. 
Cf. Jelf, § 599. 3. Cf. Sall. Jug. 4, uti militibus squatus cum imperatore 
labos volentibus esset, and c. 84, Tacit. Agric. 18. Quibus bellum volentibus 
erit. Cf. Matth. p. 621. édpav—‘ they could not see.’ 
padids xparfjoat. Usually with 4», asc. 70, but cf. our own idiom. ‘ They 
thought to get the better of them.’ * évewréptLov— offered no violence.’ 
Cf. 16. f, undev vewrepov roetv. I. 133. b. For the usual meaning, cf. c. 73. 
Cf. iii. 66. x. émtxepynréa. For the plural form of the verbal adjective, 
cf. ad. i. 88. Svopboecovres. See Grote, vi. p. 155, and the letter of 
M. Marrast. dvri relxous 7, Anacoluthon. Cf. Matth. p. 519. dcop. v. 
Arnold, ad loc., hence the rocywoixos. Arist. Ran. 773. Plut. 204 (cf. 165). 


Xen. Mem. i. 2.62. Plat. Leg. viii. p. 353. $uAafdvras— 
‘having watched their opportunity while it was yet night, or barely the break 
of day.’ doBepdrepor. Qy. transitive or intransitive ? 


Arnold takes the former view. The Etym. M. the latter, as also Suidas, 
Photius, Poppo, Kriiger, Géller. Cf. Soph. @. 7. 153, Eur. Iph. A. 620. 
Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 19. The same double meaning attaches to our English 
adj. ‘fearful,’ and the Latin formidolosus, Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 62, and Sall. 
Cat. § 7. [Either sense would be admissible, the subject being clearly 
changed. éumeplas. The causal genitive, Jelf, § 481. 
éwtretpovs, as always in this collocation, the predicate; ‘having for their 
pursuers, or, to pursue them, persons well acquainted with the bye-ways, so 
that,’ &c. 


CHaPreR IV.—fvveorpéhovro—‘ formed into close order.’ Cf. Herod. ix. 


18. év odlow airots. Cf. Jelf, § 622. The local meaning of é. 
The notion of being in a number or crowd. kepapum. Plural idea 


conveyed by the singular noun, as c. xadduy for cxaddpors, so wAlyOos, Autredos, 
K. xdxdnéi iv. 26, dds, xaprés, P. Cf. Judges, ix. 53. The death of 
Abimelech and Paus. I. xiii. 7, the death of Pyrrhus, K. of Epirus. 

terod. Cf. c, 5. Sud vuxréds—‘ the whole night through.’ Cf, 
Xen. Anab, Iv. vi. 22. reXevTavtTos Tod pyvds. Cf. Grote, vi. 153. 
Tod pi exdedyev. Infin. with article used to express the result viewed as 
the cause. Jelf, § 492. 3. Cf. Matth. § 540. Cf. c. 22, éxxAnolaw ovx érole 
Tov ph Opyj..... ékauaprety, and c. 32, éretxladn..... Tov wh Apnords 
éxmdéovras Kakoupyety. ore Siep8elpovro. The action or fact 
primarily represented by the indicative, its other character of a result not being 
lost sight of. Jelf, § 863. c. orvpaxlw—‘ the iron point at the 
bottom of the spear by which it was stuck into the ground,’ The dimin. of orupdé, 
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Cf. Xen. Hell. rv. ii. 19. Cf. crop#dt. L. and 8. Smith’s Dict. of Ant. v. 
Hasta. Called also caupurnp, Hom. Jl. x. 153. Herod. vii. 41. Cf. 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 12, the story of David removing Saul’s spear. This point of the javelin 
was used in place of the peg by which the bar of the gate was usually held 
fast. The peg was termed Bd)avos, the instrument by which it was removed 
Badavdypa. Cf. Arist. Vesp. 200, cum Schol. Thesm. 423. Art. Pessulus. Rich’s 
Dictionary. Bddavos= udyyavov, Schol. (cf. Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 1§5) v. udv- 
dados (Baravdypa, cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2, 29). 2. compares the Homeric éxevs 
Il, xii. 121, Odyss. xxi. 47). On the subject of bolts, see Bekker’s Gallus, 


p. 282. ot whelovs, i.e. of those who threw themselves from 
the wall: for 180 out of 300 were taken prisoners. AaOdvres kal 
Staxdavres. Hendiadys. vd 8 wretorov tomlrrovew. The 


idea of several subjects included in the word of number. Cf. Matth. § 302. 

Gvrucpus. Cf. i. 122, viii. 64, Ausch. Choeph. 190, Plat. Euthyd. p. 215. For 
the difference of meaning and quantity between dyrixpi and dyrixpus cf. 
Ruhnken, ad Tim. Lex. Plat. in v. &vruxcpus. There seems to 
be in this passage clearly the meaning of ‘ straight through,’ as well as of ‘right 
onward,’ as T. K. A., who appears from his note to have been unaware of the 
distinction between the two adverbs drawn by ancient as well as by modern 
grammarians. ere xaraxatcovewy. The indicative representing 
the fact as actually existing or happening, and as something independent of the 
thought and conception of the speaker, ‘utrum eos concremarent an aliud quid 
illis facerent,’ Matth. § 507. 1, but many MSS. have the subj.; Bekker retains 
the ind. Xphoarba.o. B. Cf. iv. 69, vii. 85. Ken. Hell.ii. 4. 37. k. 


CHaPTeR V. %ea—‘ who should have arrived according to previous arrange- 
ment.’ vhs vuerds. The temporal genitive. The moment of time in 
which an action takes place being conceived of as a necessary condition of the 
action and therefore antecedent to it. Jelf, § 523. 1. &pa—‘ having 
received tidings withal.’ & re dpa—‘ If, as was not an impossible 
contingency.’ Cf. c. 12. 87. *Acwrds. The Asopus, formed by 
the confluence of several rmall streams (one of which rises near the town of 
Platea itself, and another near Thespie), flows in an easterly direction through 
Boeotia ; in part of its course forming the boundary between the Platszean and 
Theban districts (cf. Herod. vi. 108), passing through a plain called Parasopia, 
then through a rocky ravine into the plain of Tanagra, and falling into the 
Euripus, in the territory of Attica, near Oropus. In the upper part of its 
course it is called Vuriemi, in the lower Vuriendi. It was on its banks that 
the battle of Platea was fought, v. Herod. ix. 51. Cf. Leake’s Northern 
Greece, ii: pp. 326, 424 8q. &pin. Cf. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1379, 
who uses the very words. (On the discrepancy in the statements of Demosth. 
and Thucydides, v. Grote, vi. p. 158.) The river is still subject to these floods 
or freshes. Mr. Hawkins, in a letter to Dr. Clarke (ii. § 3), says that the 
Asopus is in winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of the year wholly 
dry. karackesn Cf. not. ad. i. ro. 6, ii. 14. 16. 17. 65. 97. 
iii. 68. The word here evidently implies all the farm buildings, stock, &c., as 
in c. 14, where perhaps it may he limited to their moveable property, v. Grote, . 
vi. p. 173. For the general idea, cf. Herod. i. 17, on the invasion of Miletus 
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by Alyattes. trdpxev dvrl trav bySov—‘ should serve as hostages 
for those within the city,’ or, ‘as something which they might exchange for such as 
were prisoners.’ a AGBorev.. . . Hv dpa rixwor. For the oratio 


obliqua followed by the oratio recta, v. Matthie, § 524. 6, Jelf, § 854. 1. 

el 5t ph— ‘otherwise.’ So 71, orpareicat unddva rore ddlxws éx’ adrods, el 5é yi, 
dpivew rods rapévras. The negative sentence is often followed by ef 52 u# for 
ef 5é, this form being commonly used to express the contrary of the former con- 
ditional sentence. Cf. Herod. vi. 56. Xen. Cyr. nt. i. 35. Plat. Hip. M. 
p. 285. Jelf, § 860.5. Of. ad i. 28. éwopdora:—‘ confirmed it by an 
oath,’ éx 3’ obv tis yis—‘at all events.’ The attack upon Plates 
was considered unjust even by the Spartans themselves (cf. vii. 18, and Grote, 
vi. p. 149 8q.], but the murder of the Theban prisoners by the Plateans was 
still more atrocious. In spite of the impartial statement of Thucydides few 
persons can doubt that the oath was given or at least implied, and with this 
belief the Thebans retired. Cf. iii. 66. But the act was highly impolitic as 
well as grossly unjust. It was ‘a blunder as well as a crime,’ v. Grote, p. 160. 
Evptpaxos. Herodotus (vii. 233) mentions this fact when speaking of his 
father’s treachery. eb0bs. Cf. c. 67. 4. .  mpodSovres. 
N.B. part. pres., because the attempt was not successful = ol éwayayduevor. 


CHAPTER VI.—veerepov. Cf. c. 3. évewrépifov. v.c. iii. aplv av, 

v. Jelf, § 848. The difference between wpiy and zply ay seems to be that the 
iter marks that the action of the temporal clause is viewed as something 

which will probably take place = éa» 4: wplv alone leaves it uncertain. 
wOvynxéres clev. Optative in oratione obliqua. v Matth. § 529. 2. 
d&xpaorarovs. Cf. Poppo, adi. 93. Soc. 78. bh. 1. 7d dxpetov rév dvOpdirwy. 
‘The old men and sick with the women and children,’ Grote. 

CHaPteR VII.—(a.) Aapwpds ‘in a glaring manner.’ Cf. i. 49. P. 
&¢ wodeptoovres. v. Jelf, § 690, 2. Matth., p. ggr. tperBelag 
rapa Baorda—i.e. buth parties, Athenians and Lacedemonians, P. and K. 
The Lacedemonians depended on Pharnaces to convey theirs to the King, 
cf. c. 67. ‘A remarkable evidence,’ Grote observes, ‘of melancholy revolu- 
tion in Grecian affairs, when that potentate whom the common arm of Greece 
had so hardly repulsed a few years before was now invoked to bring the 
Phoenician fleet again into the A®gean for the purpose of crushing Athens,’ 
Vol. vi. p. 167. For the fate of these ambassadors, descendants of Sperthias 
and Bulis, see c. 67. Herod. vii. 137. Evppax (Sas srorotpevo 
N.B. pres. and imperfect part. ‘endeavouring to win over.’ ‘ 

(b.) wpds tats atrod trapxotoais—‘ in addition to the ships already in the 
Peloponnesus,’ says Kriiger ; ‘to those in Italy and Sicily,’ says Hermann; ‘in 
addition to their allied cities in Greece,’ T.K. A., and this seems to be Thirlwall’s 
view. ‘Her allies in this quarter (Italy and Sicily) engaged to furnish her with 
rooney and ships, which it was calculated would amount to no less than 500,’ Vol. 
iii. p. 120. Grote apparently inclines to Kriiger’s view.—-‘ The Lacedemonians 
resolved to make up the naval force already existing among themselves and 
their allies to an aggregate of 500 triremes, chiefly by the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts,’ vi. p. 167. Diodorus (xii. 41) 
says the Italians and Sicilians were to send 200 ships, but it does not seem to 
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have been actually done. Dopévors. v. Jelf, § 589, 3. K. ef. iii. 63. 
P. explains \ecOat as equivalent to dpoveivy rd twos. We say, to take part, to 
take up a side, éwreraxOnoav. Here is another difficulty; what is 


the nominative to ér.! If we had vies the construction would be simple and 
regular. (Cf. Ces. B.G. Naves iis imperate sunt.) But Lobeck and all the 
commentators agree that vais is always accusative and never nominative. 
Poppo therefore would read érerdyx On, (which in fact must be supplied before 
érouidfew,) from the Vienna MS. Cf. n. adi. 141.d. Jelf, § 898, 2, considers it 
as a sort of attraction, the subject of the dependent being transferred to the prin- 
cipal clause, in which it stands as the object. But, after all is it so certain that 
vals cannot in Attic Greek stand as a nominative? If it cannot, probably some 
transcriber, not knowing the fact, substituted it for vjes, imagining that 
he was removing an Ionicism from the text. dpytpiov pyrév— 
“a specified sum,’ cf. c. 70, and iv.69. ‘The highest amount which each state 
would be called on to supply was fixed once for all. The supplies in money 
and stores were also regularly appointed, so that an army with all its equipments 
could be collected by a single summons.’ Mill. Dor. i. p. 198. Thirlwall 
says, ‘If Sparta determined the amount of the contributions required by ex- 
traordinary occasions, she was obliged carefully to adjust it to the ability of 
each community,’ Vol. iii. p. 119. Cf. Wachsmuth, Vol. ii. p. 144. 
peg vynf. A greater number would imply a hostile intention. Cf. iii. 71, vi. 52. 
(c.) e&frafov=ddoxiuafoyv. Schol. Cf. vi. 97. paddov— 
diligentius P. Képxvpav. P. ad. i. 44. Kear. Cf. c. 9, 68. 
ZdxvvOov i. 47, ii. 9g. The Zacynthians were allies of Corcyra before. 
el etn. v. Jelf, § 885. 2, Matth. p. 907. mwépE Cf. vi. go. 
karatodepfoovres. Jelf, §681. 6, participle used for the infinitive, referring 
to the present conviction with regard to something future. «xaram. cf. iv. 1 = 
debellare ; bello infestare, P. 


CHapTeR VIII.—(a) ddlyow évevdouv ovdéy. P. compares Liv. xxix. 1, 
‘ Nihil parvum agitabat animo.’ tppwvro—‘ ad bellum cupide fere- 
bantur,’ Goll. (Cf. Hom. Jl. X 50; Odys. w. 68; Callim. H. Del. 175 ; 
Appian, B.C. ii. 30], so vii. 7, és T&é\Xa wondd éxésswvro. Hence &pwoo= the 
Lat. Vale, Acts xxiii. 30. P. translates it ‘totis viribus incumbebant.’ 
G&pxdépevor. A general reflection, which the 5¢ in the apod. applies to the 
special case. - &vrvvapBdvovrar. So dvréxovra: vii. 66. Cf. Plat. 
Protag. pp. 275, 314, Bekker, and c. 62, ‘ set vigorously to work.’ 
vedtys=veot. So #rcxla, Abstract for concrete. Cf. 20, 21. 
dmeplas. The Schol. quotes the proverb, yAuxis drelpy wédenos. 
perdwpos— ‘wound up to the full pitch of warlike excitement,’ Grote. Cf. c. 11, 
h yap ‘EX\ds waoa éxfprac. Poppo compares the Latin phrases, arrectum, 
erectum, expectatione suspensum esse. Evviovcav— ‘coming into 
conflict; so gvvlornut, Herod. i. 202, al ywdpuat Evvédoracay. ‘ The opinions 
clashed.’ 

(b.) Adyva. The difference between Adyia and xpyopol seems to be this— 
xpnouds (Th. xpdw, xpaGoGa) is an answer returned to one who consults an 
oracle; Adéycov any ominous saying, whether given by a God wnconsulted, ora 
soothsayer. Wetssagungen, K, Cf. lib. viii. 1; for the xpyopoddyor, see 
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Aristoph. Av. 960 sq. h. 1. c. xxi. Aftos éxivhOn «rd. Cf. i. 
23, Arist. Acharn. 12. Schol. Call. H. Del. 11, Schol. Virg. dn. iii. 77, 
with Heyne’s Excursus. There is a difficulty here, as Herodotus, vi. 98, men- 
tions an earthquake in Delos, B.c. 490. Wass thinks this is the one to which 
Thucydides refers, é\lyw xpd rovrwy being taken in a loose sense (just as nuper 
in Latin has the same vague meaning). Pliny (Hist. N. iv. 12) and Seneca 
(N. Q. vi. 26) speak of only two earthquakes at Delos. See Thirlwall, Vol. 
iii. p. 124. n, who quotes Voss, Mythol. Forsch. Some suppose that Herodotus 
merely quoted a report of the Delians, ws &\eyor of Ajdcot ; and that his earth- 
quake never did take place. Miiller (Dor. i. 312, Germ. ed.) supposes 
Thucydides had never seen the passage in Herodotus. Cf. adi. 20; Cramer's 
Anc. Greece, 8.v. Delos. avelnreitro. The prep. exerts its force of 
back, hence ‘altius indagabantur,’ dvafnretaBat = dywhev SnreicAar, So dvacxo- 
weiv, dvariay, dvalnpav, dvaxplvew, Abresch. ap. Gottleb. 

(c.) 4 eSvora rapa wodd érole. Cf. Dion. xlv. p. 427, lv. p. 851, who copies 
this passage. So Appian B. C. i. 82, 4 edvora tev dvdpay és rods Urdrovs rapa 
wond érrolet, which seems to confine the reading érole, which K. and Baver 
prefer to drje. Cf. rpoorotioat, c. 3, rotovpmevo, c. 7, ‘adjungebat homines’ 
won over, B. For the feeling entertained by the subject-allies towards Athens 
see Grote, vi. p. 44, and Wachsmuth’s Hist. Antig. ii. p. 98. For rapa woAt 
see Jelf, § 637, iii. 3. f. See note, i. 29. c. tpoarévray—‘ set forth 
as their plea, rpbpacis, for going to war.’ For the grammatical construction, see 
Jelf, § 710 b, the gen. abs. implying the notion of cause, instead of agreeing with 
the subject of the verb, or some object thereof. Cf. Theoph. Ch. w. uixpogidor. 
DcvOepotow. Cf. c. 72.a. ‘As chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
Sparta presented the majestic and winning aspect of the champion of liberty 
against Athenian tyranny and ambition,’ Thirlw, Vol. iii. p. 120. § &pwro, 


was fully set—had all its energies strung up. rorns. Cf. c. 67, where 
we find Pollis, an Argive, fitting out a privateer. fvverAapBdverv. 
The middle is the more common form, K. @ ph Tis atrds 


mwapéorat. Thuc. repeats the idea, iv. 14, xexwdicbat édéxet Exacros @ wh Tie 
kal avros Epyp wap. The perfect xex, denotes the certainty of the result, K, 
épypy clxov. Cf. c. 65, roy epixdéa év dpyi elyov, and 18, év roadry épy7 6 
orparos Tov Apxldapov elxev, the form with the prep. being more common. So 
de dpyiis Exew, dd pdxns, c. 16; did ocmovdijs, did pirdlas, wicréws, wodduov, did 
dixns, Soph. Ant. 742, K. Cf. Plat, Ale. 18. 


Cuaprer IX.—(a.) Aax. fdppayxor. ‘ Within the isthmus her allies in- 
cluded all the states of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos: hence the 
great contest now beginning was not improperly called the Peloponnesian war.’ 
Thirlw. iii. p. 119. *"Apyelwv. Cf. Diod. xii. 42. Wachsmuth’s 
H. A. ii. p. 106, seq. 

(b.) Baxfis. Cf. i. 112.mn. Had the Phocians passed over to the Lace- 
dzemonian interest since this event, or must we with P. suspect some error ? 
Probably the former; as we find them afterwards decidedly joining the 
Lacedzemonians. Cf. iv. 89. 118, v. 64. Aoxpol. i.e. Opuntii. 
*Aprpaxiirar. Cf. c, 68. timéas St Bowrol, Cf. c. 12. ¢. 

(c.) "A@nvatwy 54, Aristophanes (Vesp, 707) says the Athenian empire 
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comprehended 1000 cities, but some allowance must doubtless be made for 
poetic exaggeration. Her subjects were more opulent than the allies of Sparta, 
and she disposed of their revenues at pleasure. Xtor, AdeBror. At 
that time the only free islands. Navrdkre. Cf. i. 103. 
*Axapvaveyv. All but Giniads, c. 102, del rére wodeulous byras povdus ’Ax. 
Kapla. Cf. c. 69. va él Opaens. Cf. adi. 56, andc. 29. Xen. 
Hell. 11. ii. 5. Grote, vi. p. go. The Thraceward allies included Potidea, 
Chalcidice, Bottiza and probably. Thasos. The neighbouring inland territory was 
held by Perdikkas. For the early connexion between Athens and Thrace, v. 
Herod. vi. 39. Hegesipyle, wife of Miltiades, was daughter of a Thracian king. 
Cf. Wachsmuth, ii. p. 39. and 94. ‘Some of the possessions of Thasos on the 
Thracian coast had fallen into the power of the Persians, and required to be de- 
livered from the Persian governors by whom they were occupied. We may infer 
from the expeditions to Eion and Daton that this was chiefly effected by the 
Athenians, who, upon pretext of compensating themselves for their exertions, 
retained possession of these places.’ [See Mr. Shilleto’s pamphlet, Thucydides 
or Grote, i. p. 10, note.] MaAov xal @ffpas. Colonies of the 
Minyez, from Lacedemon. P. Cf. Thirlwall, i. p. 277. 


CHAPTER X.—(a.) rats wéAerw—t.e. kara méders, as Exacrot, below. 
doBadroivres. Cf. vii. 28, v. 14. They were 40 days absent from home. 


Cf. c. 51. troupa ylyvovro—‘ as they severally got things 
ready.’ v. Matth. p. 899. The iterative optative being referred to the several 
States, each in its turn. 7a dbo pipn. Cf. K.ad.i. 74. a. ‘ Two-thirds 


of all the population capable of bearing arms.’ ii. c.12.c. 1d ogerepdy 
pépos. ©. 47. of Eiupaxorr. 8. w. Gowep xalrd wpGrov. iii. 15. Crs. B. C. 
i. 82. Grote, vi. p. 168, explains it as: ‘Two-thirds of a certain assumed 
rating, for which the city was held liable in the books of the confederacy. So 
that the Boeotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained to send 
two-thirds of their entire force of Hoplites.’ 

(5.) *ApxBapos. [i. 79. dvhp Euverds nal cwdpwv.] the second of his 
name, and 18th king of the Proclide branch, succeeded on the deposition of his 
grandfather Leotychides; Zeuxidamus having died before his father. Cf. 
Herod. vi. 71. Paus. iii. 7.8. He married Lampito, daughter of Leotychides 
by a second marriage. He led the first three expeditions into Attica, in the 
years B.0. 431, 430, 428, and died about B.¢. 427, as in the following year his 
son Agis invaded Attica. Plutarch (Cimon, c. xvi) mentions the fourth year of 
his reign as coincident with the earthquake at Sparta. Clinton fixes his ac- 
cession therefore at B.0. 469. Paus. l.c. briefly mentions the chief transactions of 
his reign. His presence of mind saved Sparta at the time of the earthquake, 
and his whole life justifies the character that Thucydides gives him for intelli- 
gence and temperance. His death was as great a loss to Sparta, as that of 
Pericles to Athens. He left a daughter, Cynisca, the first woman who ever 
carried off an Olympic victory. The first 10 years of the war are said to have 
been called from him’ Apx:dduos ré\enos. v. Harpocration, s.v. and AexeXecxds 
woA\euos. - rovs év r&a=cv dpxy7, P. Cf. ad. i. to. e, 58. a, iii. 
36, vi. 88. Xen. Anabd. ii. Herod. ix. 106. d£voAoywTarovs trapeivar 
—‘most of consideration so that they should be present,’ i.e. ‘ those who had the 
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greatest right to be present.’ K.says tvyxahéoas wapetvat, “having summoned to 
be present,’ would be without example, he would therefore read wapawwy. 
Reisk. suggests rapiwy. 


CHaPTER XI.—(a.) dwapo.. Cf. K. ad. i. 80. a. 

(b.) éwiiprar—is up at the sound of, up in arms, asc. 8, weréwpos Fv. CF. 
Liv. ii. 54, xxi. 20. Tporexe. Thy yuounv—‘ attendit quo tandem res 
sit evasura,’ G. edvorav Exovca. Cf. ad. c. 8, ‘having a strong 
feeling in our favour, which induces them to hope we shall succeed im our enter- 
prise, and therefore is amxiously watching the result.’ This is surely better than 
the other interpretation, ‘that we are doing what we purpose, through hatred of 
the Athenians.’ Kriiger compares Plat. Rep. 608. A, edvor doducba pavivat 
abrhy ws Bé&\ricra. Thue. iii. 83, v. 40. drwootpev. So érwojoas 
dfets, 1. 70. wAf0e. So ‘multitudo’ in Cesar. ‘ With superiority 
of force, Of. ch. 89a., i. 125.a. Plutarch (Pericles, c. xxxiii) says 60,000 men. 
The Scholiast on Soph. Gd. Col. 694, says 100,000. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 117. 
doddrcra pt) Gv AOetv. Cf. iii. 39, rapéoxev Sxvov wh eOciv és ra Sewd. 

(c.) Td Trev wokknwv—‘ bellorum eventus, res belliee,’ P. Soc. 80. q. v. Ta 
rhs opyis=dpyh. Soph. @. 7.977. ra rs ruxfs. & dAlyouv. Cf. c. 
89. In its uaual sense in Thucyd., ‘on a sudden,’ ‘ at short notice.’ K. 
youn =dpovjuar, i. 81. ‘Geist und Muth,’ X., but BI. translates it by 
‘consiliis.’ ? See ch. i. 130. b, from which it appears that it refers to the 
state of the will or purpose—with resolute will, but cautious action. 

(d.) ow. Connect with ddvvaror, K. ‘Not so weak as their enemies would 
wish us to believe,’ Arnold. Cf. the Latin phrases—‘haud ita magnus,’ haud 

(c.) Sppacr. Cf. i. 82. Hom. Jl. N. 99, Gaiua 763° dpOarpotow dpduat. 

dv 16 wapaurixa—‘all are angry to see themselves with their own eyes, and at 
the present moment suffering some unusual injury. Poppo. T.K.A. considers 
épay a loosely appended explanatory infinitive. &ySes. Grote, 
vi. p. 169. ‘All men exposed to any unusual indignity become incensed, and act 
more under passion than wnder calculation, when tt is actually brought under 
their eyes.’ viv éavraév supply dnouudvyny. Jelf, § 895. ¢. 

(f.) 86§av—‘ glory or shame as the result may be.’ Ruhm oder Schande. XK. 
éx’ dudérepa. Jelf, 635. 3. b, ‘both ways,’ t.e., whether the issue be glorious 
or disastrous. Reisk. explains it, ‘whether they come out to fight or not.’ 
Say dv ris hyfrar. Jelf, § 838. 2. kéopov = evxocula, evratta. 
P. Cf. Herod. vii. 104. dféwg Sexdpevor. Combining the 
meaning of each word, ‘ quick to hear and prompt to obey your orders.’ A tech- 
nical expression, K. says. vi. 34. d, dféws welOeoOas, 


CHAPTER XII.—(a.) Svadvoas—‘ having dissolved.’ We have the middle 
form below. émecdh Euedre StadvcesOar. * When he was about to part from his 
conductors,’ = dd¢lorac@at, Schol. él 1d Kowwdv = 7a TéEAD. TAS dpxas. 
To the authorities, i.c., ‘to a public hearmg.’ Cf. K. ad. i. go, who explains 
it by ‘die Regierung.’ 

(0.) wevexnuvia. Simply implies that Pericles’ proposition was carried, not 
that any contrary vote was proposed. éfeorparevyévwy, ‘now that the Lace- 
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demonians had taken the field,’ awplv dxotoa. The aorist in- 
finitive. ‘ Without a hearing.’ The phrase is observable in connexion with 
S. Matth. i. v. 25, ws ob Erexe. 

(c.) Sru HSe 4 fpépa «.z.A. The Src simply introduces the saying of 
Melesippus, as in Herodotus, passim. Hudson compares Virg. 4n, iv. 169, 


Te dies primus lethi primusque malorum 
Causa fuit. 


Aristophanes had this passage also in view in the Paz, v. 435, according to the 


Scholiast, : 
oréviovres evxuipecba Thy viv hyépay 
*EdAnow Apia waoe wod\d\Gv xayadwr. 


Gott. compares Hom. v. 63. Xen. Hell. ii. ii. 23. Valckenar ad. Herod. v. 


97. Sall. Jug. @s 8 ddixero x.t.A. Observe the change of 
subject. wots trweds. Cf. ad.c. 9. b. ‘The whole of their 
cavalry,’ 


- CHaprer XIII.—(a.) EvAAcyopévav ég 7. I. The preposition referring to 
a verb of motion, connected with a verb of rest, when previous motion is implied. 
So in Latin, ‘Abdo me in Italiam.’ So d6polfew, Evvayelpew, arifew, és. 
See notes, i. 51. b, 65. b. orpatrnyds—‘ minister of war.’ Niebuhr 
compares the re-election of Pericles year after year to that of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent at Florence year after year to the post of Gonfaloniere. Cf.c. 65. 
Séxaros atrés. Cf. Hom. JI. x. 495, 


Tov Tpioxatdéxarov pedindéa Ouudy daxnipa. 


pi) wodAdurs—‘ ne forte,’ properly, ‘as often happens.’ It has this force after 
el, édy, wh, twa ph. mapadtiry kal pt) Sydoyq—‘ pass by without 
injuring. Justin (iii. 7) says it was actually done. Cf. Tac. Hist. v. 23. 
‘Sicut Cerialis agros villasque Civilis intactos, notd arte ducum sinebat.’ So 
Coriolanus. Fabius’s lands were spared by Hannibal. v. Liv. ii. 39, xxii. 
23. @G. 7a Syn Aaiveyv. Cf. i. 127. Av dpa pi 
Sydocwow—adlnow—‘ in the possible event of their not ravaging.’ dpa implies 
that there existed some ground for such an inference. See also Jelf, § 887. i. 
Matth. § 529. olxlas. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4. 

Sid xeipds Execv. A metaphor from driving, ‘to have well in hand.’ Matth. 
§ 580. 

(6.) rd St wodAd rob wodkduou yvopy K.7.A. ‘ That superiority in war as a 
general rule is the result of skill and superabundance of resources.’ 

(c.) wpoorévrev Eaxoclov raddvroy x. r. A.—‘ since the average (éxl 7d rond) 
yearly revenue amounted to,’ &c. The original amount levied was 460 talents, B.c. 
477, Thuc. i. 96. The money was paid to the Hellenotamie at Delos, which 
was then the treasury, Taycetov. The treasure was removed from Delos to Athens 
during the lifetime, and with the concurrence of, Aristides, who had adjusted 
the original levy (C. Nep. in vit. 3). Wachsmuth supposes this to have been 
done B.c. 461, Ol. 79. 4. Pericles was appointed the superintendent (v. Diod. 
xii. 38), as at his instigation, or that of the Samians, the treasury was removed ; 
and by a despotic decree passed apparently at his suggestion, the amouut was 
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raised to 600 talents. Towards the close of the reign of Philip it was raised to 
1200 talents; and the management of it was entrusted to the orator Lycurgus, 
who, like Pericles, defrayed out of it the expenses of restoring and improving 
the public buildings. Grote considers these 600 talents to be equal to about 
138,000l. (cf. Diod. xii. 40). 

Gvev ris GAAns mpordSov—i. ¢. dopol, TéAn, wevTynKogrTh, Tiuhwara, the 
erolxtov, or ‘tax on resident aliens,’ the revenues from the mines at Laureium 
(for which see Boeckh’s dissertation at the end of his Pub. Econ., Grote v. p. 
71 8q.). Cf. Ken. Anad. vii. 1. 27. 
| 7a yap wrelora. .. pipia éyévero. The buildings erected or restored by 
Cimon and Pericles might easily have cost this sum. Cimon built the temple 
of Theseus, the Dionysiac theatre, the stow and gymnasium, and embellished 
the academy, the agora, and other parts of the city, though this Plutarch says 
he did at his own expense. Pericles completed the fortifications left unfinished 
by Cimon, rebuilt many temples and buildings which the Persians had de- 
stroyed, and erected the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylea. 
The last building was one of the noblest in Greece ; it was five years in erecting, 
and cost 2012 talents=460,000/. (v. Harpocrat. in voc.). The whole was of 
Pentelic marble, and the size of the blocks was enormous, v. Paus. i. 22. 4. 
Aristoph. Equit. 1326. It was commenced in the Archonship of Euthymenes— 
the architect was Mnesicles. (v. Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athene ; Miiller’s 
Anc. Art. § 109. 3 ; Wordsworth’s Crreece, p. 136.) és TIor(Satay 
From c. lxx. b, we learn they had then spent 2000 talents on the siege, and from 
iii. 17, that 3000 Hoplites were engaged in the blockade, each of whom received 
two drachme a day. apyvplov émotpouv—‘ argentum signatum.’ 
Coined money, as opposed to bullion, dpyuploy donuor (vi. 8), aurum infectum, 
and aurum factum in cxet’yn, dvabjuara, dyd\uara, &c. The first stainper of 
Grecian coins is said to have been Phido the Argive, c. B.c. 894, who coined 
some silver money in AXgina. The oldest Greek coins to which a date can be 
unhesitatingly assigned, are the silver medals of Alexander the First of Macedon, 
minted about the year of the Battle of Marathon. v. Cardwell, on Coins, 
Lect. v. p. 110; Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 127. 

(d.) tepd. oxebn—‘ sacred utensils used in public processions and games.’ Of 
these spectacles Pericles was very fond, as one great engine of political power. 
v. Plut. in Vit. xi., del wév ria Oday wavynyupuchy F éorlacw } roumrhy elvar wn. 
xavipevos év Adore. These sacred vessels (roureta) were kept .in the Pom- 
peium, a building near the Piraic gate, and probably chosen for this purpose as 
the most suitable place near the road to the Pirweus. (Cf. Paus. Att. i. 2; 
Harpocrat. in v. roumeta, Demosth. c. Androt. p. 615.] Pausanias says some 
of these processions were annual, others at longer intervals. Leake and Miiller 
suppose the Panathenea are alluded to; Forchhammer, the Eleusinian festival. 
The orator Lycurgus is said to have furnished vases and other ornaments and 
dresses for the Panathenaic processions. Cf. Paus. Att. i. 29; Plut. vit. 
Lycurg. oxidrAa Mndtxd. The scholiast mentions the silver-footed 
throne of Xerxes, and the golden acinaces of Mardonius, which appears to 
have been worth 3000 Darics. (Dem. adv. Timoc. p. 741.) Cf. Herod. viii. 
90, Aisch. Pers. 466. For the grammatical construction of Ttaddyrwv, see Jelf, 
780. b. wav BAdNov tepav. The commentators differ as to 
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whether these words refer to sacred ‘ vessels,’ or ‘to temples.’ Arnold main- 
tains that they can only mean the latter. Bloomf. and Poppo extend the sense, 
and Kriiger clearly shows from Xenophon (Hell. i. 7. 23), Appian (ii. p. 613), 
and Isocrates (viii. 126), that the sense need not be restricted. 

&elpyavrar—‘ if they should be absolutely excluded ;’ from all revenue arising 
from these things, tribute, offerings, &c. abriis ths Gcod. 
This was the famous chryselephantine statue of Athena, executed by the hand 
of Phidias himself. It was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet high. Schol. 
ad Arist. Pac. 588. Philochorus reckons the moveable drapery at four talents 
more than Thucydides, and by some the weight is placed even at fifty. (Diod. 
xii. 40, where Wesseling considers Philochorus’ statement to be the most pro- 
bable, the others using round numbers.) For a full account of the statue, see 
Miiller’s Ancient Art, § 113; Smith’s Geog. Dict. art. Athens, and Dict. of 
Biogr. s.v. Phidias, Vol. iii. p. 250; Cramer, v. 2, p. 330, Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 
§ 5. 18, Sillig. The statue was finished and dedicated B.c. 438. 

oradpov. v. Jelf, § 578. 

(e.) xpvolov dmipCov—‘ aurum coctum, refined gold.’ Cf. Theog. 449, 
Herod. i. 50; opposed to white gold, Aeuxos xpuods, 2. ¢€. alloyed with silver ; 
fr. éyw coquo; ef. Butt. Jrr. v. p. 114. Cramer calculates the value of this 
gold at more than 150,000l. sterling of our money, ii. p. 297. Poppo considers 
it = ten times the value of silver. Cf. Bockh, P. Gc. i. p. 479 and 23, Grote 
vi. p. 163. Lachares appropriated the gold. v. Paus. i. xxv. 5. 
meptatpersy may refer either to the statue or the gold, ‘ capable of having the 
gold detached,’ or ‘capable of being detached.’ Bl. and T. K. A. prefer the 
latter, Poppo and Kriiger the former sense, Xphpact. The 
causal dative. tov wap tradfw—‘the men who manned the ram- 
parts,’ sing. for plu., ‘the line of battlements,’ or rather the termination implies 
he plural, just as we might say the ‘ coping’ for the line of ‘ coping-stones,’ cf. 
évAwouw, ch. 14.8. Hom. JI. xii. 381 ; Blomf. ad. Atsch. S. Theb. 30, Ag. 
372, Arist. Ach. 72, rapa rhv Ewartw ev popur@ xataxelywevos. Herod. ix. 7; 
Thue. iv. 115, vil. 28. épvAaccov—‘ were on garrison duty.’ 

(f.) perolkev. Only the richest resident aliens, probably the (coredeZs 
served as éwAira:. They mostly served on board ship. (See Poppo, who quotes 
Béckh’s Jnscrip. i. p. 306.) Cf. c. 31. h. lL i 143, iii. 16. These looredeis 
ranked after the xpégevo., needed no xpoordrns, and paid no perolkiov. S, and 
L. Of. Clinton, F. H., Vol. ii. p. 389. rod Padnpixod re(xous. 
The Phaleric or Southern wall (as the Peiraic was sometimes called the 
Northern wall. Plat. Rep. iv. p. 440), formed one of the legs (oxéAy, Diod. 
Sic. xiv. So Meyapixd oxédn, Arist. Lysist. 1170), or as the Latin writers call 
them, the arms (brachia, Liv. xxxi. 26) of the Pireeus. It ran nearly due 
south to Phalerum, consequently not parallel to the other two. By av’roi rod 
xuxdod, Thuc. means the circuit of the walls of the Astu itself. The part 
guarded was forty-three stadia; the space between the long wall and the 
Phaleric was left undefended. Col. Leake says the outer or Piraic wall alone 
needed guarding, that being the only direction by which an enemy could ad- 
vance. To the S. and E. of Athens there was no passage but by a circuitous 
and difficult pass between the city and Mount Hymettus. The two long walls 
ran in a 8. W. direction to Peireeus, parallel to, and at a distance of 550 feet 
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from, each other. The whole subject of these names is exceedingly compli- 
cated ; perhaps from a misconception of a passage in Harpocration (s.v. did 
uéoou retxous). It seems, after a careful examination of the different passages, 
that the following statement may reconcile the conflicting opinions. The two 
original walls were the Piraic and Phaleric, called respectively 7d Bopetov and 
7d vériov Teixos. These were commenced during the exile of Cimon, B.c. 457, 
and completed the following year. Having thus far succeeded in carrying his 
plans, Pericles, some time between this date and the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, urged the Athenians to build the intervening wall. 
Socrates we know (Plat. Gorg. p. 455) was present at the assembly when he 
pressed his scheme. The object was to render the communication between the 
city and Pirsweus quite secure. This intervening wall was called 7d da péoou 
Teixos, and in reference to this the Piraic wall was called 7d &wiev. But very 
frequently in later times the term of vériov retxos originally applied to the 
Phaleric, was given indiscriminately to this intermediate wall from its relative 
position to the Piratc. After the erection of this intermediate wall, the Phaleric 
was suffered to fall into decay, as we hear of the destruction of two long walls 
by the Lacedsemonians (Xen. Hell. ii. 2), and Conon after the battle of Cnidus 
probably restored but two. Their foundations may still be traced in ‘many 
parts. Cf. Cramer, Vol. ii. pp. 311, 12. 347; Smith’s Geog. Dict., art. 
Athenee ; Leake’s Topogr. p. 351, and Forchhammer’s essay, quoted by Smith; 
Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 394. Tov wepiicerGai—‘ that they would out- 
last the war,’ Hobbes. 


CHaPTeR XIV.-—(a.) xatacnevf. Cf. ad i. 10, ii. § ; Isocr. Areop. c. 20, 
xalaipotvres Tiv EiAwoww—‘ taking down and carrying into'the city (for évexo- 
pisorro refers to this also), the wooden framework and weather-boarding of their 
houses.’ Part of the ravaging an enemy’s land consisted in the destruction of 
these buildings. Cf. Herod. i. 17, who speaking of Alyattes’ invasion of the 
Milesian territory, says, olkjuara ta éxl trav dypdv otre xaréBadder, obre 
éverlumxpn, ofre Oipas dwéowa. Cf. Xen. Anab. ii. 2. 16, ra awd THv olka 


gvAa. and vii. 4. 1. EtBovv. Cf. i. 23. 114. Tas 
vhoovs Trdg émrixepévas. c.g. Atalanta (which they afterwards fortified as a 
garrison, c. xxxii. a), the Petalie, Atgina, Macris, &c. dvaoracts 


(what precedes), perardoracis, c. xvi., ‘a breaking up of their establishments and 
removing elsewhere,’ so vii. 75; an unusual sense, copied by Dio Cass. and 
Appian. B. Its usual application in Herodotus is to the removal of the inhabi- 
tants of a conquered city, to the country of their victors, and their replacement 
by settlers sent from their own country, as in the case of Augina by the Athenians, 
Samaria by Shalmanezer, &c. Cf. Herod. i. 177, vii. 118, ix. 106, &c. 


CHaPTteR XV.—(a.) érépwy paddov. For 4 érépos. v. K. ad. i. 85. b. 
Eteore 8° ftv waddov érépww. kara wédeus. Strabo, ix. 609, enumerates 12. 
wpvravela—‘ town halls.’ The rp. was the mark of a distinct state or indepen- 
dent civilcommunity. The common altar-fire was here, (hence derived by sume 
from mupds raueioy,) and stood in the same relation to the national, as the éorla 
to the domestic home, v. Liv. xli. 20, penetrale Urbis. Cf. Thirlwall’s 
Greece, iii. p. 122. 
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(b.)}—EnXevowlor. Cf. Platon. Menez. p. 339. Plut. vit. Thes. p. 49. 
éBacAevore—‘ came to the throne,’ lit. ‘ became king.’ Cf. Herod. ii. 2. 
pera tod Evverod. v. Poppo. ‘ Who to political sagacity added great power.’ 
Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. p. 82. sera rod Spacrnplov xal tvverds. To 
BovAeuriipia. The centres of municipal government, town councils, so to speak, 
though of course the analogy is imperfect. vepoptvous. v. ad. i. 
58. Cf.c.27. ‘ Continuing to possess and occupy, and reap the fruits.’ rods 
axapwovs dépew. The union effected by Theseus had no relation to residence, 
but merely incorporation into one political body, Athens being made the 
supreme seat of government. Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99. 

Evvredotyrov. Explained by Dr. Arnold as—‘ contributing to tt/ It surely 
refers to ‘forming one portion of a political union or state by paying joint 
taxes to it.’ So Kriiger. ‘Staatlichen Genossenschaft.’ Cf. iv. 76. 

Evvotxia. Hudson considers this festival to be equivalent to the 
perolxia, celebrated on the roth day of Hecatombeon. [Or perhaps we may 
say more correctly that what in Thucydides’ time was called fuvoxla was 
called in Plutarch’s days pwerolxia. Plut. in vit. Thes. xxiv. 1.] It was origi- 
nally distinct from, but afterwards identical with, the Panathenea. 

(c..\—Syporedy. K. Cf. Bockh.i. p. 228. Syuored#, that for which the 

wéXts furnishes the victims. $Snyorcxd for which the djuos (or dfpu0:). 
*Odvprlov. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient buildings in Athens, 
and was said to have been founded by Deucalion. v. Paus. Attic. 1. xviii. 8. 
Peisistratus raised a magnificent structure on the site of the old building, but 
did not live to finish it. After the expulsion of Hippias it remained untouched 
for 400 years; the prejudices against the Peisistratide, as Mure observes, 
probably operating against its completion. Antiochus Epiphanes contemplated 
its completion, but it was eventually finished by Hadrian, who was present at 
its dedication (Spartian, in vit. Hadr.). It contained achryselephantine statue 
of Jupiter. Ite site is still indicated by 16 gigantic Corinthian columns of white 
marble, to the S.E. of the Acropolis, near the right bank of the Ilissus. They 
are the largest columns now standing in Europe. [See the authorities in Cramer, 
ii. p. 324, and Smith, art. Athene, p. 289.] Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 159. 
IIv@lov. Cf. vi. 54, stood near the Olympeium, Cf. Cramer, ii. p. 326. 
Tis. Surnamed xovporpégos. Hudson. dv Alpvats. Limne was 
a district S. of the Acropolis. Cramer considers this temple. identical with the 
Leneum (ii. p. 326). Cf. Harpocrat.in v. Arist. Ran. 218. The Dionysiac 
theatre stood close to it; v. Leake, Topogr. p. §4. Poppo quotes Schneider De 
Re Scenicd, p. 44. *AvOecornpiov. This festival, (distinct from the 
Lenza and rural Dionysia, Béckh and Wachsmuth) was celebrated on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of Anthesterion. The 12th (of xées) was the principal day. v. 
Wachsem. ii. p. 254 sq. and 286. Of. Demosth. c. Neer. p. 1371, and Schneider, 
u.s. Cf. Clinton, ii. p. 332. Donaldson’s Gk. Theat. p. 132. 

(d.)\—xphvy— Evveaxpotvm. Hudson considers that the epithet évveax. 
is not to be taken literally, but as equivalent to woduxpovvy (as Cratinus ap. 
Tzetz. Chil. viii. 184, calls it) as Virgil says of Timavus, which has but 7 
mouths ; ‘unde per ora novem,’ din. i. 245. So Schol. ad. Arist. Hqutt. 523. 
Swoexaxpovvoy ordua. Harpocrat. s.v. évveax. and dourpoddpos, where see 
Valesius’ note. Paus, i. xiv. i. Plin. H. N. iv. 7, and Bekker’s Charicles ii. 
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460. This fountain of Callirhoé was the only spring water used for drinking by the 
Athenians, all the rest being too salt and brackish for that purpose. A fountain 
near this spot still retains the name of Kalliroi, and Col. Leake says it is still 
resorted to as the only spot in the neighbourhood furnishing sweet water, 
Topog. p. 47. The natural sources were covered by some kind of building, and 
fitted with 9 pipes by the Peisistratide. Enneacrunos was therefore its 
architectural name, the spring being called Callirhoé. Cf. Stat. Theb. xii. 629, 
*Callirhoé novies errantibus undis.’ It flows from a ridge of rocks crossing 
the bed of the Tlissus, from which it was distinct; 7 of these orificesare still visible. 


[v. Smith, Athena. p. 292. Cramer, ii. p. 338.] éxervol—‘ the 
men of that day.’ wots. K. Cf. v. 18. 10. Arist. Lys. 245. 
487. 

CHaprrer XVI.—otv. Epanalepsis, from ec. xiv. olxhore— 


In the then prevailing manner of living, in their own townships in the country, 
the Athenians participated. The unusual construction of a dative after 
Meretyov instead of a genitive, is variously explained by commentators ; but a 
dative after the uncompounded pera in the sense of local union or community 
is common enough. v. Jelf, § 636. ii. b, and § 642. b. Poppo produces two 
instances of a dat. after xowwveiy from Demosthenes, and the Scholiast simply ex- 
plains it as an antiptosis, which is most natural. Baver would supply the prepo- 
sition év, ‘had a share in.’ Abresch. says it is an independent dative =‘ quod 


attinet ad.’ Kriiger supposes an omission. Tq emt rod must be taken 
adjectively— the long protracted residence.’ Twavoknola—‘ most of 
them having been born or bred im the country, or having settled and lived there, 
they and all their families,’ Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 122. od padlus. 
A litotes—‘ with great reluctance.’ peravacraces. An idea 
exactly conveyed by the French ‘ deménager.’ daveAnddres — 


‘ wieder-hergestellt,’ K., implies that they had ‘re-collected round them all their 
ancient comforts of villas, farm and out-buildings, household furniture and 
decorations, farm stock,’ &c. Cf. Isocr. Areop. 20. lepd, as 
Thirlwall remarks (u. s.), ‘though the incorporation of the Attic townships had 
for ages extinguished their political independence, it had not interrupted their 
religious traditions, or effaced the peculiar features of their local worship.’ BI. 
compares Aristoph. Pax, 574. dlacray implies ‘changing their home, as well 
as their way of life.’ 


CHAPTER XVII.—(a.) oluftoeg—‘had dwellings of their own to go to.’ 
The whole number of houses in Athens has been reckoned at about ten thousand. 
Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 24. Mem. iii.6.14. (con. viii. 22. Most of these 
were small and incommodious (see Bekker’s Charicles, quoted above), none 
above one story high, constructed either of a framework of wood (JAwots) or of 
unburnt bricks, Even those of Themistocles, Aristides, and Cimon, were very 
ordinary buildings. (v. Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 689. Olynth. iii. p. 35, 6.) 
Their insignificance is shown by the small prices they fetched, 7. ¢. from three or 
five mine to 130; 50 minz was a considerable price. v. Bickh, P. £. p. 66. 
The influx of a rural population (Acharne alone furnishing probably a popula- 
tion of 12,000, not including slaves) into a city already containing 120,000 
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persons according to Clinton, or 192,000 according to Leake, must have been 
most distressing. Cf. Clinton, F. H. ii. 387, Leake, p. 618, aud Béckh. p. 30, 
who fixes the population of the city and harbours at 180,000. v. Smith, art. 
Athens, p. 632. 70. tofipa—‘ places void of building.’ *EXevorvlov. 
The temple of Ceres and Proserpine, where the lesser Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated. Paus. Att. xiv. It stood probably in an island of the 
Tlissus, a retired spot, where foundations are still discernible. v. Leake p. 115. 
Cramer, ii. p. 339. vw) Tleacyudéy. A spot originally inhabited 
by the Pelasgians who fortified the Acropolis, and from which they were 
expelled because they plotted against the Athenians. It was applied not only 
to a portion of the walls, but a space of ground below. It is placed by Leake 
and inost authorities at the N.W. angle of the Acropolis, the S. side being 
called Cimonium. Smith, Athena, p. 266. Cramer, ii. 332, and cf. Schol. 
Arist. Av. 833. Herod. v. 64, ii. 51, vi. 137. Paus. i. 238. 3. Thuc. iv. 
109. Hesych. v. redacycxdy, and Smith, art. Pelasgi. dapyov— 
‘ unoccupied.’ Grote, vi. p. 173; ‘ untrodden,’ Thirlw. iii. p. (23. 
EpuhOn—‘ was blocked up with buildings.’ ‘Impletum fuit habitaturis,’ Bav. 
Cf. Soph. Gd. C. 27. Reissig. 

(b.)\—yéverOar. Sc. doxoiow. KX. Karerxevacravro—‘ richicten 
sich hatislich ein,’ K. Xen. Cyr. vii. §. 37, and see Arnold's note. 
tév taxav. Cf. Arist. Eg. 789. olxodrr’ dv rais piddxvasot xal yurapios xai 
wupytdlocs. 

(c.)—éx a@pnoe—‘ fasste,’ K. Properly applied to the measure of content 


of & vessel. Herod. i. 51. 6 wey xptceos epnrip..... xwpéwy dudopéas 
éfaxoolous. Xen. Anabd. i. v. 6. torepov 5f—‘ at a time considerably 
subsequent,’ Karavepdpevor—‘ having portioned out among themselves.’ 
Evppdxovs—e.g. Thessalians, &c. v. c. xxii. dv totre 


wapackebns. v. Jelf, § 442. 6, and see Arnold’s notes on viii. 5. 1. 


CaapPTrer XVIII.—(a.) Otvohy. When the name of a place is defined as 
belonging to such a country, governed by a preposition, the country usually has 
the article, the place not. Soi.c. r11. éorpdrevoay ris GeooaArlns éxt 
@dpcarov. K. This was not the Demus near Marathon, but a town near 
Eleuthere, and on one of the roads from Attica into Beotia. It belonged to 
the tribe Hippothoontis. (Herod. v. 74. Harpocrat. in v. Sophocles ap. 
Strab. viii. p. 375.) Its exact site is not agreed upon by topographers. Sir W. 
Gell identifies it with Gypto Castro. Grote (vi. p. 170, n.) supposes Archi- 
damus marched over Geraneia, and fell into this road in order to receive the 
Beeotian contingent. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 28. Cf. Plat. Protag. § t. 
Wesseling ad. Diod. Sic. iv. 60. povple—‘ a garrisoned fort.’ 
Archidamus probably thought it unsafe to have so strong a fortress on his rear 
or flank. 0. émdére xaradaBor. The optative of indefinite fre- 
quency, «xaradduBavecy is used without the accusative in the sense of befalling. 

(6.)\—@AAws. Either simply ‘in other ways,’ or better still, ‘ fruttlessly, to 
no purpose,’ ‘in a way other than the right.’ See Buttman, Lexilogue, and L. 
and S. Lex. on the Homeric use of the word. Evvayoyf is variously 
explained by the commentators: 1. ‘Jn bringing the war about,’ Poppo. 
2. ‘ While the war was a-gathering,’ Dale. 3. ‘ In the congress held to deliberate on 
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the war,’ B. The first seems the best interpretation ; it may include ‘the getting 
together everything necessary or serviceable for the prosecution of the war,’ 
such as troops, ships, stares, &c., and the words of Thucydides just below seem 
to confirm this, érecd4 re gEvvehéyero 6 orparés. érwovh. The 
variety of words used to express the inaction and dilatoriness of Archidamus is 
noticeable. éxito}, cxodratérns, éxloxeots, uéAANOLS, KaeSpa. See the note in 
Mr. Shilleto’s ‘ Thucydides or Grote,’ p. 20, on this ‘restless love of change in 
the use of words and constructions,’ and i. 38. c. 

(c.\—8ta traxovs. v. Jelf, § 627. i. 3. . Avetxev—‘ held aloof, 
kept quiet.’ Cf. vii. 48. c, viii. 94. b. Xen. Hell. i. 6. 14. 


CHAPTER XIX.—(a.) waicay lav—‘ having tried every conceivable form of 
attack.’ Cf. adi. tog. 708 Bépovs dxudlovros—‘ when the summer 
was at tts height and the corn ripe, T.K.A., i.e. the end of May according to 
Kriiger ; the end of June, Arnold ; the middle of June, Grote and Niebubr. 
Col. Leake says the harvest begins about June ro, and does not end before July 
20, or the beginning of August. 

(b.)— EXevotva. Eleusis, though a place of considerable importance, was 
classed among the Attic Demi (Paus. Att. 38. Schol. ad. Soph. @. C. roso0), and 
belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis, The Eponymus Hero had a chapel in 
its vicinity. It had a citadel of some strength, comprised within the precincts 
of the temple of Ceres (Liv. xxxi. 25). It is now an inconsiderable village, 
retaining its name of Lesina. The temple which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians was rebuilt by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. The bust of the colossal statue of Ceres is now in the 
British Museum, having been brought to England in 1802. (Cramer, ii. 360, 
sq., and the authorities there quoted. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 81.) 

@prdcrov wedlov took its name from the Demus Thria or Thrio, ii. 21 (v. ad 
i. 114). Cf. Herod. viii. 7. 65. Athen. vi. 66. Strab. ix. p. 395. It was 
about three miles N.E. of Eleusis. *Pelrovs, These were two salt 
lakes near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the sacred road, the ancient 
road from Eleusis to Athens. They were supposed to come from the Euripus of 
Chalcis, and being sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, none but priests were allowed 
to fish in them, Paus. Ad. 38 (Gell ap. Cramer, ii. 356). Grote, vi. p. 175, 
‘The straight road from Thria led directly to Athens, across the ridge of Mount 
ZEgaleos ; but Archidamus turned off to the westward, leaving that mountain 
on his right until he came to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of 
ZEigaleos over to Acharnm. He was here about seven miles from Athens.’ 
AlyéXeov, now Scaramanga, a continuation of Corydallus, rises above the coast, 
stretching northwards into the interior of Attica. From its summit Xerxes 
watched the battle of Salamis. Herod. viii. go. Demost. c. Timocr. p. 466. 
Kopertetas. For the old reading xexpomlas, cf. Schol. ad. Arist. Equit. 80. 
Ayxapvds. Acharnez, the chief of the Attic Demi, with a population of 
12,000, furnished 3000 Hoplites to the Athenian army. It was about sixty 
stadia from Athens, which agrees with the situation of Menida, where extensive 
ruins are still visible. It gave its name to one of the gates of Athens, the Pylx 
Acharnice. It was flourishing as well by its corn, vines and olives (the ivy, 
too, was said to have been first discovered here, Paus. Att. 32), as by its pecu- 
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liar abundance of charcoal-burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring 
hills. The Acharnians were celebrated for their sturdy valour even in the time 
of Pindar, ’Axdpva: eddvopes, Pind. Nem. ii. 24. Of. wAristoph. Acharn, pass. 
who describes them as 
awpecBiral rives 
‘Axapsexol, oriwrol yépovres mplywoe 
drepduoves, Mapadwroudyat opevdduvivor. 
179 8q. 

(with Elmsley’s note). Cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 85. 8q. 
KabeLduevor dg. Cf. ad. c. xiii. a. 

CHAPTER XX.—(a.) T'vepy—‘ design, or object.’ éo Bodh. The 
usual meaning of this word in Herodotus and Thucyd. is a ‘mountain pass.’ 
(v. Herod. vii. 172. §; Xen. Anab. i. 2. 21; Hell. v. 4. 48; Thue. iii. s12, 
iv. 83. 127.) In a doubtful passage, viii. 31, it means apparently ‘an attack.’ 
Does it mean here ‘in this invasion of Attica? If so, it is, Poppo observes, an 
unusual instance of the dative of time, like the Latin adventu, discessu, &c. 
mwepudety tTunOfvar. Jelf, § 687. 1, where the notion is not of permitting some- 
thing already existing, but something which may exist. veoTHTt. 
Abstract for concrete, as c. 8 and 21. 

(6.) &efwrycav atre. The more usual construction of this verb is with és 
and ért, with an accusative, as iv. 77. 89, vii. 1. 22. 35. It occurs again 
with the dative iv. 78. c, xal rore ropevopévy alrg dwayricavres, P. 
érurfSeos tvotparomedetoar. Cf. Jelf, §677, 2. obs. 1. The object of the in- 
finitive made into the subject of the verb. So Herod. ix. 7, éwirndewraréy éorw 
éupaxécacbarrds Opidorovrediov. So Eurip. Phan.739; Hippol. 369; Herod.vi.102. 

(c.) ordovg—‘a division of feeling or counsels.’ Cf. iii. 2. c, ldla dvdpes 
xara ordouw, and vii. §0. So xara gvordoecs in the following chap. Inc. xxii. 
it has a somewhat different meaning, q. v. Cf Asch. P. V. 200, 


CHaprer XXI.—(a.) Tacroavdxra. Cf. adi. 107 and 114. 

Opiate. Cf. adc, xix. and i. 114. pepvnpvor Ste. Jelf, 804. 8. 
After the verbs uéuynuat, olda, dxotw et similia, instead of a substantival clause 
introduced by Src or ws, there not unfrequently follows an adverbial clause with 
dre (Poet. Fuos, jvlxa). This appears to arise from some ellipse, as Tod xpévou, 
which the very notion of memory implies. Xen. Cyr. i. 6. 8; Plat. Menez. 
Pp. 79 D; Soph. Gd. Tyr. 1133. So sometimesin Latin, memini quum darem ; 
vidi quum prodiret ; audivi eum quum diceret. The use of e/ after such verbs 
as Oavudfw, &c., is similar. orpary. Jelf, § 604.2. With verbs 
of coming and going, that whereby the person comes or is accompanied is in 
the dative; generally collective nouns, as orpdry, orddy, rAHOe, or their com- 
plements as orparubrais. Cf. Thuc. i. 102; Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 17. 

weoOhva: tiv dvaxépnow. See Jelf, 545. 3. Cf. Thuc. i, 126, éwererpap- - 
pévoe Thy dudaxhp. 

(0.) Everécas. Lat. circuli, conciliabula, ‘forming tumultuous assemblages.’ 
See several similar passages collected by Bloomf. by later imitators, and 
c. lxxxviii., ale@duevos Sri xara odds adbrods tunarduevor époBobyro. Grote cf. 
Eurip. Heracl., 416, Androm. 1077. 

(c.) xXpyopoddyo. Cf. viii. 1. @pyyro. The reading of the 
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best MSS. for dpunro. So unusual a word could not have been admitted by 
‘mistake, and the use of dpy} in the sense of ‘a passionate impulse,’ and 
evopyi}rws, without any passionate impulse, i, 122, are quite Thucydidean, 
T. K, A. Dr. Arnold says these words are added because different persons 
ran to listen to different prophecies, each choosing those which encouraged his 
own opinions, or accorded with his own feelings. épydw occurs, though rarely, 
in the active, K. dv dxpoacGar. We must supply #xpodvro 
from dxpodcGac. The verb being placed in the dependent, and not the principal 
clause, must be supplied [to the principal clause in the number and person re- 
quired by its subject. Jelf, § 895. 3. otk daxlorny potpav. v. 
sup., note on Acharne, G&vnpéOiorro. So peréwpos, chap. viii. 
éxdxifov. A mixed idea of blame and reproach, B. ‘ They angrily reproached 
him ;’ perhaps better, ‘ reviled him as a coward ; t. e, Cleon and his fellows, 
Grote, vi. p. 137. érefdyou. Jelf, § 885, obs. 2. The oratio 
obliqua used to mark that a statement is made, not as by the writer himself as 
a fact, but a& passing in his own or another person’s mind, ‘quod exercitum 
mon educeret (2 mente Acharnensium).’ Soph. Trach. 903, xpiyac’ éuaurhy 
Zv0a ph res elaldoe, Ausch. P. V. 203. : 


CHAPTER XXII.—(a.) od ra Uptora, a Meidsis for xaxds gp. 

&xxAnolav re otk drole od8% EdAAoyov. This, as Minister of War, Pericles 
had the power of doing, cf. c. lix. dAXoyov rovjoas, Ere 8’ éorpartye, and Plut. 
Pericl. xxxiii. This power of convoking the ecclesia was shared with the 
strategi by the prytaneis. Cf. iv. 118, v. Schéman de Comitiis, c. iv. p. 62; 
But besides this power of calling a meeting, the strategos had also the power 
of preventing or postponing those regular meetings which commonly took place 
at fixed times, ¢.e. four times in each Prytaneia. Ed\Noyos is the 
generic term, t. ¢. any public meeting invested with an authorised character. 

&xxAynola is the specific assembly. Cf. Grote, vi. p. 178 and 226. K. quotes 


Plat. Gorg. p. 456, & éxxAnola f & GdAy rut EvddA yy. TOD ph. 
v. Jdelf, § 749, I. 

(b.) Bpaxeta=cpexpd. Cf. not. adi. 14. ¢. ‘a slight affair of cavalry.’ So 
S. John vi. 7, tva éxacros atrdv Bpaxe rt Ad By. -Ppvyloug. The 


site of this spot is unknown (Cramer ii. p. 415). T. K. A. supposes xwpla to 
be understood = ‘ the dry plains or tracts.’ opvyios = Enpdés, Hesych. 

rétos. The regular ré\os was 2048 men. T. K. Arnold says: but ? 
@eroadots. On the ancient connexion betweenfAthens and Thessaly, v. 
Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 99, Thuc. i. 102, 107. Pausanias saw the graves of 
these Thessalians, near Athens, on the side of the Academy. I. xxix. 5. 
Grote, vi. p. 179. dvelXNovro, ‘ carrted off their dead.’ This fact 
shows the equality of the conflict. 

(c.) Aapioator. The older Attics prefer the single o in the spelling of this 
and similar words. Ilapécror—IIvpdovor. These two names are 
probably identical, or perhaps one ought to be expunged. The Magnesian 
tribe mentioned by Steph. Byz. as quoted by Bl., having no connexion with 
them, Poppo says. Gott. would read zapaXlor, but these were a Melian race. 
Strabo (ix. 5, 14) mentions Pyrasus, a sea-port of the Thessalian Thebe. Cf. 
P. K. and Bl. It is mentioned by Homer, JI. ii. 695, and Col. Leake thinks 
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its ruins are now to be seen near Kokkina. (Smith’s Dict. of Geog. v. 


Pyrasus). ordoes, ‘each from, t.e. delegated by, his own particular 
political party.’ That the oligarchs should have sent one is, as Kriger says, 
surprising, and therefore Thucydides mentions it. Mévav. Poppo 


says this is not the Menon mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. See his note 
on Xen. Anab. i. 2. 6, though there is no chronological argument against it. 
CHaprer XXIII.—(a.) dpavres. Applied to the movement from their quar- 
ters of both land and sea troops, usually of the latter (where an ellipsis of 7a 
Yoria used to be supplied) ; as applied to the former, cf. h. 1. c. 98, iii. 96, 
iv. 11. : tév Stpev rlvas Gddovs. For the names of the Demi in 
this district see Smith, art. Attica, p. 329. TldpvnSos. The 
loftiest mountain range in Attica, branching off in an easterly direction from 
Citheron. These two high and in many places inaccessible mountain ranges 
formed the impassable barrier of Attica. Parnes terminates on the sea-coast 
above the promontory Rhamnus. Its modern name is Nozia. It is from 
Parnes that Aristophanes evokes his clouds. (Nub. 323). 
Bpurfoocev. This mountain chain is identified by Col. Leake, Dodwell, and 
other topographers, with Mount Pentelicus (Paus. i. 32. 1), which was perhaps 
its later name. It is still called Penteli or Mendeli, from the ancient Demus 
TlevréAn (Steph. Byz. s. v.). Its magnificent marble quarries are well known. 
The whole range is known by the modern name of Turko Vonni. (Gell’s Jten. 
p. 68). This plain, ravaged by the Lacedsemonians, is probably the celebrated 
Diacrian table-land ; and was important, not only from its own fertility, but 
also as being the route by which the corn from Eubcea was imported into Attica. 


[v. Smith, Attica. p. 322; Cramer ii. p. 400 8q. | Tas éxaTdy 
yavs. Cf.c.xvii.c. Ine. lxvi. of this book we find the same relative numbers: 
1000 hoplites to 100 ships. dupelvayres. The invasion lasted 


thirty or forty days; and the statement of Thucydides that they stayed as long 
as their provisions lasted, contradicts Diodorus’ account that the coasting ex- 
pedition round Peloponnesus recalled the Lacedemonians. Diod. xii. 42. 

Srov—‘ for such time as they had.’ Cf. Livy, xxiv. t1, cum triginta dierum 
coctis cibariis. otx fyrep toéBadov. In order to commit the 
greater depredation, Schol. *Opewdy. Oropus was a town near 
the sea-coast in the vale of the Asopus, and in the debateable land which was so 
long an object of dispute between the Athenians and Beotians. Though pro- 
perly in Bootia, as the Diacrian range of hills was the natural boundary of 
Attica, Oropus from very early times was in the hands of the Athenians. It 
was a place of great importance to them, as keeping open their communication 
with Eubcea, which otherwise could only have been effected by doubling Cape 
Sunium. In B.0. 412, the Bootians became masters of it (Thuc. viii. 60), and 
ten years after removed the site of it seven stadia from the sea. Of this latter 
town the ruins are visible at Oropo ; of the ancient seaport at Scala. In my- 
thological times it was celebrated as the spot near which Amphiaraus was 
swallowed up with his chariot and horses. Tleapaixhy. Grote 
prefers the reading Ipaixhy (vi. p. 189), and Poppo admits it into the text. 
Cramer seems also inclined to it (ii. p. 273). See the whole question discussed 
in the Philol. Mus. i. p. 193 ; in connexion with the passage, Thuc. iii. 91. 
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But all the best MSS. have Ile:paixy»y, without variation ; and Steph. Byzant., 
the chief authority for the change, has clearly misquoted the passage ; and the 
state of the MSS., especially of that part of St. Byz., is excessively corrupt. 


CHap. XXIV. (a.) pvdaxds. Not ‘guards’ dédaxas, (as Arnold renders 

it), but ‘ established garrisons on the coasts, and stationed blockading or guard- 
ships off the shore.’ ‘The Athenians made arrangements for placing Attica in 
a permanent state of defence both by sea and land,’ Grote, vi. p. 185. 
xX rddravra.. . alpera. ‘They set apart rooo talents out of the 
treasure in the Acropolis as an inviolable reserve not to be touched except on 
the single contingency of a hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no 
other means at hand to defend it,’ Grote, vi. p. 185. The sentence of capital 
punishment was repealed, and the money appropriated to meet the imminent 
peril of the state in the twentieth year of the war, after the terrible news of 
the revolt of Chios. Cf. viii. 15. It is amusing to see the contradictory con- 
clusions as to the barbarism of democratical governments drawn by Mitford 
and Grote from this statement of Thucydides. (v. Grote /. c.) 

(b.) érupyndtoy. Cf. adi. 87. Any one might move the question (etry), 
but only one of the ten Proédroi, 7. e. the president for the day, could put the 


question to the vote, Bl. xivety. Cf. ad i. 143, villi. 15, with 
Arnold’s note. vytry=vauricg. So iv. 85. d. 

Sdvarov {nplav. In this connexion Kriiger observes @dvaros stands without 
the article. Jelf, § 580. 1. Tpinpdpxovs. Here ‘men tocommand 


as well as to equip the triremes. In later times it was not so: see Smith’s 
Dict. Anti. 8.v. 


CHAPTER XXV. (a.) éxetlfvpydxeov—e. g. Acarnanians, Zacynthians, and 


their countrymen from Naupactus. Gdda. te éxdxovv—‘ devastated 
other places in the course of their circumnavigation.’ Diod. specifies the 
Argolic Acte (xii. 43. Cf. Cramer iii. p. 34). MeOdynv ris 


Aakevueis. This is added to distinguish it from the Argolic Methone, between 
Epidaurus and Troezen, which was occupied by the Athenians in the seventh 
year of the war (iv. 45). (There were besides three other towns of the same 
name in Macedon, Thessaly, and Eubcea). It was, strictly speaking, in 
Messenia, a little to the south of the harbour of Pylos. (So Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 
19, speaks of the Sphagian islands as being off the Lacontan, 7. e. the Messenian 
coast. Pausanias says it took its name from the rock Mothon, which formed 
the breakwater of its harbour (Messen. xxxv.). The Lacedsmonians established 
a colony of Nauplians in Methone, who had been expelled from their native 
city by the Argives (Paus. u.s.). There is a modern Greek town called Modon, 
with a fortress built by the Venetians, near which Sir W. Gell saw vestiges of 
a city, with a citadel and some marbles, at a place called Palaio Mothone. 
(Gell’s It. p. §4; Cramer, iii. p. 138; Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v.). 

dvOpdrreav otk tvévrav—t.e. ‘no regular garrison,’ P. ‘No portion of the 
one-third of the available military force of Sparta left at home for the defence 
of the country,’ T.K.A. In joining in this attack on Methone, the Corcyreans, 
as Poppo observes, violated the principles of their purely defensive alliance 
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(éwcuaxla, i. 44). This was probably the result of the embassy to Corcyra 
alluded to in cap. vii. of this book; the invasion of Attica by the Spartans 
justifying a naval irruption of the allies of Athens into Peloponnesus. _ 

(b.) BpaciSas 6 T&Avd0s. We are here introduced for the first time to 
the man most eminent not only among his own countrymen, but among all 
whose names are mentioned as connected with thiswar. We may justly bestow on 
him the praise of having ‘had thehead to devise, the tongue to persuade, and the 
hand to execute’ (not any mischief, as was said of Cromwell), but every scheme 
evincing daring enterprise, brilliant execution, and the soundest patriotism. 
From this time until his untimely death there is no single gallant achievement 
that was not either planned or conducted by him. He was (a rare qualification 
with his countrymen) ov« dddvaros elect (iv. 84), wérpios, mpais (iv. 108), 
Spacripios eis ta wdvra, Kard wdvra dyadbs’ wrelorov dis Aaxedatuovlas 
yevouevos, and these noble qualities were of this essential service to his country- 
men, that they inspired a ground of confidence among those whom they wished 
to win over that he was a fair sample of what might be expected in every 
Spartan commander: éAmida éyxaré\ure BéBarov ws Kal of Addoe Tovov'rol elow 
(81). Such are the scattered expressions in which Thucydides, an historian 
above all others chary of praise, sums up the character of this noble man, The 
words of Diodorus are simple but expressive—véos yév dy ddx7q 5e xai dvdpelg 
diadépwy, xii. 43. Stadpapév. He forced his way through the 
Athenian line while their attention was fully engaged with the fort in front of 
them, and threw himself into (€omlwre és) the town, and saved it (weptetro(nore), 
éoxlwrew seems to be the technical military term ; in Latin, intromittere of 
Liv. xxiv. 13. [No doubt the primitive notion of rerpappévoy is having ‘their 
faces turned towards’—the natural position of all persons intently occupied on 
anything, but to translate it so literally, as Bl. does, seems childish]. Kriiger, 
cf, iti. 102, wepterolnoay 7d xwplov. éryvébyn. B. quotes Westermann, 
Quest. Dem. ii. 26 (who describes these public honours as ‘civitatis gratiarum 
actio erga civem qui munere aliquo in commodum reipublice bene functus erat,’) 
and a decree preserved in Plut. Vit. x. Rhet. p. 851, 5e86x Oat rg Siw érawéoac 
Avxoipyov—dperijs Evexa kal dixavoovvns. In addition to these public honours 
he was probably made Ephor Eponymus the next September. Cf. Xen. Hell, 
ii, 2. 10. 

(c.) oxdvres ths "Hrclas ts adv. So above, és MeOdvnv rijs Aaxwuxfs, 
and Thuc. passim. On the omission of the article here, the regular construction, 
(cf. c. 18. h.1.] Bl. founds a surely unnecessary theory that Peia and 7 Pela are dis- 
tinct places ; the former a peninsula, the latter a city. A look at any good map 
(e.g. Cramer's) will show this to be incorrect. The Athenians, be it observed, 
were sailing northward, purposing to attack Pheia (as és Pelay shows), From the 
position of the town, just at the neck of the peninsula, on whichever side of the 
peninsula Ichthys they had landed, Thuc. words would bé correct. But they de- 
barked their troops on the south side, in what is now called the Bay of Katdcolo, 
which may be described as a xwplov ddluevov. When overtaken by the storm, to 
avoid being caught in this open roadstead, they sailed round the peninsula to the 
true port of Pheia, which was on the N. side. vii. 31. This is the creek of 
Pontikocastro, or Pundikocestro, where some vestiges of the Hellenic walls 
of Pheia are still found, The promontory Pheia of Strabo (viii. 343) lies still 
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further again to the NV. and is identified with the modern headland of Skaphidi. 
Near this is a mountain torrent which flows into the sea, and is probably the 
Iardanus. (on which Homer places Pheix. Ji. vii, 135), and the modern 
Cardamo. Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. ii. 19., Hom. Od. xv. 297. (Cramer, iii. p. 87, 
Leake’s Morea, ap. Smith, Geog. Dict. s.v.) Kotins “HitB0s5 
* Hollow Elis’ was the name originally given to the plain of the Peneus to dis- 
tinguish it. from the mountainous district of the Acroreia ; but as this was the 
larger and more fertile part, the name was given to the whole N. territory, to 
distinguish it from the dependent districts of Pisatis and Triphylia. No doubt 
the name of Elis, F Adis, is connected with the Latin Vallis. (Smith, Dict. s.v.). 
dvépov xatlovros. K. cf. c. 84. 7d wveiua carpet, vi. 18, the regular term for a 
squall coming sweeping down: so S, Luke viii. 23, xaréBy Aathay dvduov els 
Thy Aluynv. So Acts xxvii. 14, Bade xar’ abrijs Avenos rupwrixds. 
Xapatspevor—‘ making bad weather of it,’ as our sailors say. So Acts xxvii. 
18, opodpds 52 yemmatouévwy hudv. meplétdeov. ‘Strong winds 
on a harbourless coast induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northern side of it, 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked 
Pheia, and carried it by assault,’ Grote, vi. p. 181. These were the Messenians 
of Naupactus. | 

(d.) dvadapBavovor—‘ pick up.’ 4) wodA} 4Syn orpatrla. By 
this time the main body of the Eleians had come to the reinforcement of the 
men of Pisatis. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—epl. For the force of wepi see not. ad i. 14, b, 
* To coast round the shores of the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii, and keep 
guard over Eubcea, whence they derived their corn, and where they had de- 
posited their cattle.’ d&mroBdorers—‘ descents.’ Ths Te wapaladacclov 
kal Opdéviov. The grammatical construction is borne out exactly by the geo- 
graphical position of Thronium, which lies inland at some distance from the 
coast, on the banks of the Boagrius (Hom. JJ. ii. 533), twenty stadia from 
Cape Cnemis, which gives its name to the Epicnemidii (Strab. ix. 426). The 
town was afterwards enslaved by the Phocian general, Onomarchus. Sir W. 
Gell identifies its site with aruin near Longachi, where an inscription containing 
the name was also discovered, (Cramer, ii. p. 114.) * ANSarn— 
lies a few miles to the east of Cnemis, on the coast, in the territory of the 
Locri Opuntii, Gell discovered its ruins on an insulated hill near the shore. 
The Locri Ozole had also a town of the same name, optipovs. 
Cf. 1. 108, iii. 101. 


CuaPtEsn XXVII.—(a.) dvéornoav. Cf. n.adec.r4. The word implies 
not only the expulsion of the Aiginetans, but the occupying their island with 
settlers of their own. (xAnpotxot, iii. 50.) These men are of course droixos with 
reference to the country they leave—1. e. emigrants, and Erovxor to that in which 
they settle as immigrants. For the Dorian origin of Avgina, see Strabo, viii. 
375; Paus. Corinth. 29. We learn from i. 105. 108, that the Athenians had 
taken seventy of the Aginetans’ ships, forced them to surrender the rest, de- 
molish their fortifications, and submit to taxation, They now eject the whole 
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population: but not content with this, in the eighth year of the war, they made 
a descent upon Thyrea, burnt down the city in which the Zginetans had taken 
refuge, sacked the whole place, and carrying the survivors in chains to Athens, 
put the whole number to death in cold blood : 3a rh» xpordpapy del xore ExOpay, 
as Thucydides quaintly adds, iv. 57. Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. §. 

(b.) @vpéay is interesting as the place where the battle took place between 
the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives, described by Herodotus, 1. 82, who, we 
may observe, uses the plural form of the word, Oupeal. Cf. Ov. Fast. ii. 663. 
The modern Astro probably represents the ancient town, t.¢. the one com- 
menced by the ginetans, which the arrival of the Athenians suspended. But 
the whole subject is of great difficulty. (See Smith, Dict. s.v. Cynuria.) This 
district of Thyreatis was one of the most fertile plains in Peloponnesus, ex- 
tending about six miles in length along the coast, but never more than three 
miles broad, being shut in by Mount Parnon. This plain, which belonged 
to Argolis, was seized by the Lacedemonians as early as the reign of Eches- 
tratus, son of Agis, c. B.c. 1000, but they were expelled by the Argives, who 
retained doubtful possession of it till B.c. 547, when the battle before alluded 
to was fought. When the A‘ginetans were settled there, the two towns of 
Thyrea and Anthene were given to them. It was afterwards ceded by treaty 
to the Argives, v. 45, and Philip confirmed them in the possession of it. 
Pausanias, vii. 12, says the border quarrels continued even down to his day. 
td AOnvaleyv Siddopov. Objective genitive ; ‘their quarrel with the Athenians.’ 


cacpdv. Cf. ad i. 101. peBopla. These compound adjectives 
K. says are of threeterminations. Cf. iv. 56, where Thucydides repeats almost 
word for word, the statement here. ol 8 towdpynocav. These 


scattered remnants were probably those whom Lysander collected and reinstated 
in their ancient home after the battle of Aigos Potamoi. Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 5. 


CHaPTER XXVITI.—vovupyvla xara cedfvnv. The physical new moon 
not coinciding with the civil one. Bonet ts the received’ opinion. 
& fdvos &Auwe. Modern astronomical calculations refer this eclipse to the 
3rd of August. Had it happened three months earlier, as Mr. Grote observes, 
it might have been looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and stopped the in- 
vasion of Attica (vi. p. 184). Eclipses were still reckoned among fortuitous 
natural phenomena, along with earthquakes, famines, &c. Cf. i. 23, and 
Herod. i. 74, where, though the historian implies the previous calculation of 
the eclipse by Thales (ofpov rpoféyevos) he uses the curious phrase, rhy jyudpny 
étamrlyns vixra yevéoOa: and the still more curious passage in Xen. Anab. iii. 
4. 8, where the inhabitants of Larissa take advantage of an eclipse to escape 
from the invading army. Cf. Hist. v. 3. 10; Herod. vii. 37, ix. 10; Quintil. 
Inst. Or. i. 10. 47, ed. Gesner. doripev. Heiss states that these 
were Venus and Mars. 


CuarreR XXIX.—(a.) Nupdddwpov rv tea dvSpa *ABSnpl(rny. 
Herodotus (vii. 137) uses these words in exactly the same order, when speaking 
of Nymphodorus as having betrayed Nicolas and Anaristus, sons of Bulis, and 
Sperthias tothe Athenians. Cf. h.l.c.67. (IIv@ew, the Ionic genitive of I vdhs, 
as the Schol. observes.) Abdera was on the south coast of Thrace, some little 
distance east of the river Nestus. «ard “ABdnpa . . . woraydv Nécrov pedvra, 
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Herod. vii. 109 (perhaps in c. 126 we may explain 3’ ’ABdijpwr Jéwy worapds 
Néoros, ‘flowing through the territory of the Abderites’). Hercules was its 
mythological, Timesias of Clazomenz its historical, founder, Herod. i. 168. 
When Harpagus was left by Cyrus to complete the subjugation of Ionia, the 
Teians, following the example of the Phoceans, left their country and sailed in 
a body to Abdera. Fifty years after, the Abderites had the expensive honour 
of feeding the Persian king on his march to Greece (Herod. vii. 120). It was 
reduced under the power of Athens by Thrasybulus 8.0. 408. Though prover- 
bial for the stupidity of its inhabitants, it produced the philosophers Democritus 
and Anaxarchus and the sophist Protagoras. Cf. Juv. x. 50. 


‘ cujus prudentia monstrat 
Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aére nasci.’ 
Mart. x. 25. 4. 


2tréduns. Son of Teres, succeeded his father as king of Thrace, or more cor- 
rectly of the powerful tribe of the Odrys, probably some years before the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian war ; as he had sofar increased the already extensive 
kingdom of his father, that it reached from Abdera to the mouths of the 
Danube, and inland to the sources of the Strymon, thirteen days’ journey ac- 
cording to Diodorus, xii. 50 (Diod. is probably mistaken as to the date of his 
accession). As he was on hostile terms with Perdiccas, king of Macedon, 
(having espoused the cause of his brother Philip,) the Athenians, who were 
also exasperated against Perdiccas for supporting the Potideans in their revolt, 
cultivated the friendship of Sitalces by repeated embassies, and as we see 
below, conferred the rights of citizenship on his son Sadocus. At the close of 
this book we have the account of the gigantic but unsuccessful expedition 
which he undertook against Macedon (c. g5—101). He afterwards fell 
in a battle against the Triballi, B.c. 424, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, who was a partisan of Perdiccas, iv. 
tor. Cf. not. adi. §7. §9. 61.63; Diod. xii. 34. Aristophanes alludes to 
these embassies in his Acharnians, 140, 150, where the scholiast says that 
Sadocus was also known by the names Teres and Sitalces. This enrolment ap- 
pears to have taken place at the festival of Apaturia: hence the allusion in 
line 146. apétevov. Poppo cf. Wachsmuth, Gr. Ant.i.1, p. 122; 
Thue. ii. 85; iii. 2. 70. 92; iv. 78; v. 76, &c. 

(b.) "OSpteoats. Herod. (iv. 92) mentions the Odryse as settled on the banks 
of the Artiscus, a tributary of the Hebrus. But their territory was afterwards 
much enlarged. Thamyris is said to have been an Odrfsian, Paus. iv. 33, 
and Orpheus was their king. él wielov rhs dAAns Opduns.— K. 
compares J. ix. c. cat vaurin@ dua éwl rhéov rav Adddr\wv loxtcas. Dale 
translates ‘he founded the great kingdom of the Odryse on a larger scale than the 
other states of Thrace.’ avrévopov. Cf. c. 96 (b.) where he 
specifies the Dii: the xal implies for all that, notwithstanding. 
apoohxe odSéy ‘has no connexion with.’ So ol rpooyxovres and al xpornxovcat, 


ce. xxxiv. 6. Tihs adriis O@pduns. ‘They did not come from the same 
part of Thrace.’ K., who compares wé\eds twos elvar. Ken. Anab. vii. iii. 19. 
Plat. Apol. xxix. c. Prot. 316. Aavr(q. The moreancient name 
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was Daulis. Strab., ix. 423. (signifying a thick forest. q’ from 5a 7) which 
was afterwards changed to Daulia, which it retains to the present day. (Cf. 
Hom. Jl. B. 520. Liv. xxxii. 18.) There was, we may observe, another 
Daulia in Illyria. Homer speaks of it as a Phociantown. Cf. Paus. x. 4, §. 
For the occupation of this district by Thracians, see Miiller’s Dorians, I. p. 9, 
Wachsmuth’s Ant. Gr., Introduction, Paus. I. xli., Strabo, ix. From using 
the words al yuvatxes we may infer that Thucydides was aware of the variation 
of the legends in the story of Itys. Homer, in the well-known passage in the 
Odyssey [v. i.] makes Aédon wife of Zethus, and daughter of Pandareus. The 
words SavAtds Spves do not occur in any extant Greek author of a date prior to 
Thucydides ; v. Poppo, though the allusions in later writers are very common. 
ss Grote observes, i. p. 265, ‘Neither the archeology of Attica, nor that of its 
various component fractions, was much dwelt upon by the ancient epic poets 
of Greece.’ Grote quotes the passage referred to above. Hom. Odys., T. 523; 
Apollod., iti. 148; Aésch. Supp., 61; Soph. Elect., 107; Ovid, Metam., vi. 
425, 8q.; Hygin. Fab., xlv. There is probably an allusion to the Myth in 
Hesiod, Op. et Di. 566. Gaisf. wavédiovls pro xediduv. To these we may 
add Paus., i. xli, who speaks of Daulis as r7js trép Xatpwvelas, and adds mdAat 
yap Tis viv kadoupérns ‘EAddos BdpBapo rd woddd Gxnoay. Soph. Elect., 148, 
with the Schol. Sophocles and Philocles both wrote a ‘Tereus.’ Asch. Agam., 
1152, Arist. Av., 100, 209, 676, with Schol., Catull. Ixv. 14. Daulias ab- 
sumpti fata gemens Ityli. Ov. Heroid., xv. 154. Concinit Ismarium Dauliag 
ales Ityn. Metam., v. 276. Daulia Threicio Phoceaque milite rura cesserat. 
Virg. Ciris, 200. Dauliades Puelle. clog. vi. 78, Georg. iv.15, Albinovan, 
i, 105. Deflet Threicium Daulias ales Ityn. Senec. Agamem., 671, Thyest. 


275. Sid rorotrov. ‘At so short a distance’ from his own country. 
P. cf. ii. 89. Se’ dAlyou. iti. 21, 51. et’ EAdoooves. 94. Sia wWodXov. iv. 
115. 8a wrelorov. vi. ii, &c. én’ ddedla.—‘ with a view to 
mutual assistance,’ as i, 3. padrov 4 8, r. h—‘ rather than 


amongst the Odryse, whose country lay at a distance of many days’ journey.’ 
(d.) Gkov . . . éyévero. Either 4» must be supplied from the other clause 
of the sentence, as implied in éyévero, or by the change in the construction the 


participle is put for the finite verb. P. Kpétos = divauw. ‘ Pri- 
musque potens rex Odrysarum fuit.’ P. fuvetedely—‘ una expug- 
nare; in expugnando adjuvare.’ B. ZaSokov. v. 8. 


mweAtacrav. The Thracian Peltaste were renowned. Cf. iv. 129, 6. (So ii. 
79; iv. 28, 32; iii. 123; v. 6,10.) Arist. Acharn., 160. xaramweArdoovrat rhy 
Bowridy SAyv. Lys. 563. wédrqvaclwv domepd Typevs, Xen. Mem., iii. g, 2. 
Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn., l. ¢. 

(.) SuveBl(Bacre—‘ reconciled.’ 4.¢., from the notion of bringing the parties 
together. Géppynv. Cf. i. 61. 


CHAPTER XX X.—(a.) wept IleXowrdvvnoov. From Pheia the Athenian fleet 
coasted northwards. The coast of Acarnania being probably included in 
their mission. Naupactus would be their main station to the north, of course. 
2ddvov, or ZdAAvoy—as Colonel Leake and Poppo read, on the authority of the 
best MSS. is placed by Cramer on the Acarnanian coast, NV. of Astacus, and a 
little S. of Palerus, over against Leucas. He identifies it with the modern 
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Selavena: Zavedei representing the ancient Palerus. It was at Sollium that 
Demosthenes convened the Acarnanians, prior to his attack on Attolia. iii. 95. 
And we find the Corinthians claiming it, on the cessation of hostilities. vv. 30. 
TIadatpetow. Strabo mentions this town along with Alyzia. x., p. 459. 

*Actaxov, said to have been a colony of Cephallenia, lies on the bay now 
called Dragamasti, one side of which is formed by the promontory Crithote. 
Its ruins are to be seen near the monastery of St. Elias. v. Leake, North. 
Greece, iv. 4; Cramer, ii. p. 19. kata Kpdros—‘ by assault.’ 

(b.) KepaddAnvla. Called by Homer Same, orSamos. Odys. i. 246; J1. ii. 
634; had the Taphians for its earliest inhabitants. The name of the island 
first occurs in Herodotus, ix. 28. The four-fold division of the island was 
probably very ancient, since an early legend derived their names from the four 
sons of Cephalus, the Eponymus of Cephallenia. None of them became of any 
importance. Same and Proni are on the £. coast; Crania and Pale on the W. 
Cf. Strab. x. p. 455; Grote vi. p. 182. kara Akapy. ‘gegen+ 
iiber.’ K. v. Jelf, § 629. i. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—(a.) wept rd Owwdawpov. Cf. Diod. xii.43, 4. ‘Towards 
the close of September.’ Grote. és tiv Meyap(Sa. v. Grote, vi. 
p. 184. ‘A decree was proposed in the Athenian Ekklesia by Charinus, 
though perhaps not carried, to the effect that the Strategi every year should 
swear as a portion of their oath of office, that they would twice invade and 
ravage the Megarid.’ It appears from Lib. iv. 66, that, for several years of the 
war certainly, this was actually done. mcefduevor trd ’AOnvaluy rG woréuw 
del xara eros Exacrov dls éoBadd\dvTww wavorparig és Thy xwpay. (Cf. Duk. in loc, 
Plut. v. Pericl. p. 306.) The distress and privations endured by the Megarians, 
remembered even down to the days of Pausanias (i. 40, 3) were extreme ; as 
not only their corn and fruits and even their garden vegetables were destroyed, 
but by blockading the port of Nisza the Athenians prevented all importation 
of provisions into the city, which was reduced to a state of famine. See the 
graphic description in the Acharnians (685-781) and Pax, 482. They suffered 
in a similar manner before the battle of Leuctra from being the allies of Sparta 
and enemies of Athens, v. Demosthenes, c. Neer. p. 1357. 

(b.) péycorrov 81). [Cf. iii. 17, a., where Thucyd. mentions the largest display 
of the naval force of the Athenians preparatory to the blockade of Mytilene. | 
Grote, vi. 183. ‘The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian force 
that had ever yet been seen together.’ atrol. For the expressive 
force of the pronoun here cf. Arist. Acharn., 507. 


GN eonev advrol viv ye reprerricpévor 
Tovs yap werolxous &xupa Téy dora Aéyw. 


ptoxirlor.. Cf. iii. 17. Where we learn that the pay of each hoplite on 
Bervice at Potidea, was two drachme a-day. Ini. 57 we hear that 1000 were 
sent. v. c. 64. A second reinforcement of 1600 under Phormio. Either 
therefore their numbers were thinned by the siege, as Poppo thinks, or some 
had returned, as Kriiger says. Nicaca é4Aw. In the eighth year 
of the war, B.0. 424. Cf. iv. 69. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— Aradévrn—(not to be confounded.with the Mace- 
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donian Atalanta, chap. 100, or with the small island of the same name off the 
coast of Attica) lies off Locris, in the Opuntian gulf. A great part of these 
Athenian fortifications was swept away by the inundation of the sea in the 
sixth year of the war, which did so much damage in Eubcea also. Cf. iii. c. 
89 ; cf. Diod. xii. 44. 59, who even states that this irruption of the sea made 
Atalanta, which was beforea Chersonesus, anisland. It is still called Talando- 
Nisi. potprov. ‘A permanent garrison was planted, and a fortified 
post erected,’ Grote, vi. 182. Cf. vi. 75. dofpn, probably as c. xvii., 
‘having only scattered inhabitants.’ Some of the cattle of the Athenians were 
probably transported here. . £00 ph. c. iv. Ageras: Privateers. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—(a.) nareAGetv, xatdyayv. The technical phrases for 
the return and restoration of exiles. Cf. Atsch. Choeph. 3. 


dxw yap els yh» rhy de xal xarépxopac, 
érixotpovs—‘ Mercenaries,’ P. 

(b.) & dpodroylas—‘ from a preconcerted plan agreed upon by the parties,’ t.e. 
on pretence of surrender. a&mporboxhrow. Here used actively, 
as 93; iv. 72; vii. 29; passively, in ii. £. 61; iii. 39. Bravorepov. 
Cf. iv. 31, dvaxwpnots BeBacorépa. v. 73, 7 droxwpnots ob Blaros Fy. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—(a.) re warplp vépm. Grote (vi. p. 41), quoting 
Westermann, says that this cugtom seems to have been introduced shortly after 
the Persian war. Pericles had pronounced the funeral oration over those who 
fell in the Samian war. Some portions of his speech seem to have been pre- 
served to the time of Aristotle. Cf. Rhet.i. 7. 3. 10. 3. Who theintroducer of 
this custom was is doubtful. Grote thinks that noone in particular was intended 
by rdv wpocdévra in the following chapter. The Scholiast says Solon was the 
author of it; Weber, Cimon; Westermann, Aristides ; while other commentators 
fix on Themistocles. tapas trowfjocavro. The indef. plural; A 
funeral, Plato, Menex. c. 1, uses the active form. Cf. Isocrates, c. viii., and 
below § c.; Paus. i. 29; iv. sq. va 607G. For the whole passage, 
cf. Hom. Jl. xxiv. 790 sq. apor(Oevrat. So ‘proponere,’ Tac. 
Ann. iii. 5. Tt&Y &troyevopévav—‘ of the departed.’ Cf. c. 51, 
Tras ddoptpces Tay droyryvoudvwv, and 98, dweylyrero obddy tod orparod. 
Herod. ii. 136, undéva r&v éwuroh droyevouevov Odwar. wpérpira.. 
Poppo says that this rpé@eors took place sometimes the day before. 
émupépe—‘ brings presents or tokens of respect :’ not to be understood here of 
such offerings as the Latins expressed by ‘inferie,’ P. and Weber. 

(6.) Adpvaxas—‘ open coffins: Sandapile. The Scholiast says cypress 
wood was chosen from its property of resisting corruption ; da 7d don@rrov 


eva, Cf. Hom. Zl. u.s.; Miiller’s Archeology, § 301. is 
txacros fv dvAfs. Inverse attraction of the relative by the transposition 
of the substantive. v. Jelf, § 824; ii. 2. tev dbavev. Ex- 


plained by the succeeding words, ‘those whose bodies were not found 
for burying’ (dvaipeow of xxii. 6; Plat. Menex. xiv.) For these a ceno- 
tapb was erected. For the grammatical construction, see Jelf, § 518. b. 
Evvexépe.— ‘joins the funeral procession.’ B. says this was not allowed at 
private funerals. 
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(c.) offpa—‘ Grabstatte,’ burying-place, tof xadXloroav wpoacrelov, the outer 
Ceramicus; between the astu and the academia. Cf. Paus. ii. 5; Smith's 
Dict. v. Athene, p. 302. del—‘as a general rule,’ t.e. ever since the first 
establishment of the custom, with the exception of those who fell at Marathon 
(é€v Mapa@Gm, where observe the omission of the article), and the case of Tellus, 
mentioned by Herodotus, i. 30, who was buried at Eleusis; probably in the 
war against Megara (see Turner's note ad /oc.). Herodotus says also (ix. 85) 
that those who fell at Platea were buried on the spot. denpévos 
éwd ris wodews—by the senate. Plato says, Menez. c. i., dgixduny mpds 7d 
BovAeuripioy wuOdpevos Sre 7 BovdAt wédArer alpetaOac Boris épei éwt rois dxo- 


Bavoicr’ rapas yap oloGa Sri uéddXovce sorely. ‘8s Gv. Cf. Jelf, 
§ 820. 4. ph Gfbveros, Cf. c. xiv., werd rod tvverod xal Suvarés, 
and c. lxv. dfieon. Cf. ad i. c.69. For the difference be- 
tween dilwors and dtlwua, see Grote, vi. p. 233. n. ér’ atrois— 


tn their praise. ‘zu ehren derselben,’ K. 

(d.) drére EvpBalyn atrots. ‘So oft ihnen der Anlass dazu eintrat,’ K. 
‘Whenever circumstances occurred to call forth the necessity of the custom ; 
as e.g. over those who fell at Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, in Sicily, the 
Hellespont, and Arginuse,’ Weber. TleptxAfis. He had before 
pronounced the oration over those who fell in the Samian war (v. Grote, vi, 
41), on which occasion the women present crowned him with garlands, like a vic- 
torious athlete. xaipds duBave. Cf. xviii. b., dardre rédenos xara. 
AdBor ; Dion Cass. 393, éwel re 6 xatpds éXduBave, ‘when the proper time for 
so doing came.’ ofhparos. Here used for the actual spot in 
the cemetery where they were buried, not as above for the whole sepul- 
cretum. él wdetorov trod opMov. Cf. adi. 1. b, éx? rieiorov 
dvOporuy, K. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—(a.) The principles already laid down concerning the 
speeches in Thucydides, cf. i. 22. a, are doubtless applicable to the present 
one ; but this is probably more exactly reported than most of the others, for it 
is likely that Thuc. heard it delivered, and the matter as well as the character 
of the speaker would impress it deeply upon his mind. It is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable fragments of antiquity, and with its commentaries and 
its translations forms quite a little literature of itself. The English reader may 
consult the Prolegomena to Poppo’s larger work; Thirlwall, vol. iii.; Grote, vi.; 
Miiler, Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxiv. § 8. Lysias, as is well known, has also an 
éwirdduos Adyos among his extant orations, but it is of an inferior order of merit. 
That called ‘Menexenus,’ which passes under the name of Plato, is altogether 
unworthy of him. The Funeral Oration of Demosthenes is generally acknow- 
ledged to be spurious. vov tpocbévTa TH vopp—him who attached to 
the law, t.e., made the delivery of a speech one of the provisions which the law 
enjoins. Solon is supposed to have originated the law. It is not clear who 
made this particular addition; Kriig. and others refer it to the era of the 
Persian war. The form of expression seems to be borrowed from Herod. ii, 
136. mpooreOhvat 8¢ rc roUTW TE vbuy Tovde. @s kadoy—as with 
the idea that it is a right and proper thing; some editors suppose that Sy hag 
fallen out after the similar termination, but such omissions are easily paralleled. 
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Some would destroy the duréy, but it is obviously necessary for the euphony of 
the sentence. dpol St dy &dxe—to me personally (the position is 
emphatic) it would have seemed enough. I prefer taking 4y thus to dy elvac with 
Goll., for several reasons, and especially because Thuc. did not write doxe?. 
épym xal. ‘We might,’ says Kriig., ‘have anticipated xal épyy, but xai belongs 
to the whole clause.’ This would greatly have weakened the rhetorical effect. 
As by deeds they have shewn themselves good men and true, by deeds too should 
their honours be set forth. kal ph. ‘Supply caddy from dpxody,’ 
Kriig., but in English we should also say elliptically, and not dc. The sense of 
the following words is clear, whatever conclusion we come to as regards the 
regimen of micrev@jvat. The Schol. makes it depend upon kwduvedverOas, 1.€., 
run a risk of being believed, implying also the contrary idea, a risk of being 
disbelieved. Others, connecting it with ed re xai xetpov x. 7. X., suppose the 
whole phrase a sort of epexegesis to xwduveverOar, t.e.. are put in peril, that r8 
to say, of having the belief attached to them dependent upon the fact of whether a 
man speak well or tll, There is a third method, 2.e., to repeat xivduveverOae 
twice in the sentence as Goll. does. The xal between ef and xeipoy might if 
Necessary be considered the adversative and not the connective one, as in several 
passages in Thucyd., and with ve also in one quoted by Kriig. from Dion. Br, 
an.d. Pomp.i. 7. xpucds érépp xpvog wapareels xpelrrwv re kai xelpwv evpioxer at. 
The prep. év in the sense of perilled wpon seems necessary, though some MSS. 
omit it. Cf. with Kriig. é& rg Kapl xwiuvedcouev ; Eur. Cycl. v. 654, and év 
dddorplats Puyxais xwduvevconer, Isoc. iv. 86, and ra nuérepa év évl dvdpl xwduved- 
erat, Lucian. Jup. Frag. 4. 

(b.) perplws—observing the due mean. év @ sc. dv 7G perplws 
elreiy, says Poppo. He therefore would render wherein, or the which, if a man 
does, he finds it dificult even to establish a conviction that he speaks the truth, 
thus making déxnots ris dAnOelas, existimatio, or opinio veritatis, as iv. 18, 55, 
87. Yet it is somewhat doubtful whether Thuc. would have used language 
which makes the difficulty of obtaining credence look like a reswlt of observing 
moderation in statements. The words év ¢ may be taken differently. Jt is no 
easy thing to speak suitably (without any sort of exaggeration), in a matter where 
even one’s character for veracity is established with dificulty, t.e., this preliminary 
difficulty makes exact propriety of speech more hard to attain. The thought 
seems to be; ‘one can hardly get believed at all; much more then is it difficult 
to get a fit and proper estimate of the matter believed.’ Arn. quotes iii. 43. 
THs ov BeBalov dSoxjcews Tav Kepdov. Your ill-grounded impression that we are 
bribed. Cf. also ii. 84, iii. 45, &c. The word is of frequent use in the Tragic 
Poets. _ mpds & Botderar—when compared with what his wishes are 
(refers to edvous) and what he knows to be the case (refers to tuvecdws). 
kal weovdteoGat has reference to perplws, so far from being moderately ex- 
pressed are even exaggerated. Std h0dvov—through an envious 
feeling, stands somewhat independently, as we might ourselves place it. 
trip tiv éavrod pboww—that transcends his own natural powers. 

(c.) tp drepBadAovne airav. If, with the Schol., we consider avréy to 
refer to éralywy, we must translate—to such of them as are extravagant—i.e., 
of the praises. But it is also quite possible to refer adrdv to the general con- 
ception implied in dy fxovcev—to the surpassing among them—i.e., the exploits ; 
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or generalizing the antecedent notion still more, we may explain, with Popp., 
& dv Exacros olnrat lkavds elvar Spay, tr. that which goes beyond what each man 
fancies himself able todo. But that swepBddXew should be intransitive, is no 
objection to the other methods. Cf. vii. 67, ii. 45, and Isoc. xii. 36. rots vwepBd)- 
Aovat THY Epyww éLtoWoas Tods Néyous. Something of the same kind happens with 
our verbs ‘to pass,’ and ‘to surpass.’ In‘old English, ‘ Well that passes.’ 
45y. This word denotes that the mind pauses, and goes no further. ‘Tr. theres 
fore straightway—at once, because they envy, without further examination, dis 
believe. For the sentiment, cf. Sallust, Catil. c. 3, and Rochefoucault, Maz, 
376. Les esprits mediocres condamnent d’ordinaire tout ce qui passe leur 
portée. SoxpdoGy, a strong word,.being that employed to denote that 
after scrutiny a person has been found fit for a public office, and youths for the 
rights of manhood. See Dem. 814, 20, tr. tested and approved. See Hermann, 
Pol. Antiq. Greece, § 123, 12. Xp?) kal end. +. A. Lt becomes necessary 
that I, as well as others, in pursuance of the law, should endeavour to meet, as 
far as possible, your several wishes and opinions. The 8é6&y meant is that of the 
Euverdws dxpoarhs, as the BobAnots is that of the etvous. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—(a.) Apfopar... mparov. The first thing I shall do 
will be to commence from, d&c. This Kriig. admits may be the meaning, though he 
observes that even if taken otherwise there is no pleonasm, for a commencement 
may embrace several topics. Cf. 11, 53 (a), and mp@rov A&pxec@at ii. 68, and 


Monk on Hippolytus, v. 991. Kal wpérov 8t dpa—and suitable 
withal. Such is generally the force of 5¢ following xal. ... Thy ruphy sc. of 
first and distinguished mention. del of atrol. See note oni. 2. b. 


S.ad0x7q tTav er. This may be the instrumental dative denoting the means of 
transmission, by means of a perpetual succession, or simply the dative after 
wapéSocay, to an uninterrupted succession. Gdll. remarks that the words are 
intended to explain oi avrol, virtually the same, that 7s to say in the sense of a 
successive body, but this seems to me hypercritical ; who would ever have sup- 
posed that they were actually the same? 

(b.) pds ols eéEavro—in addition to what they had received from their 
ancestors. Up to the Persian war only Attica. Kriig. otk dirévas. 
The editors doubt whether this is to be connected with «xrnodmuevo,, or 
mpooxatéxirov. Probably the author, in such cases, had no very determinate 
purpose himself, and Poppo’s remark may be correct. ‘ Fortasse daté opera in 
mediv collocata sunt, ut ad ambo verba spectent.’ I would onlysay that Kriig.’s 
objection to connect it with rpoc. because inappropriate, seems to me unreason- 
able—and at the cost of no slight labour have bequeathed it to us as well, is surely 
very intelligible. va wAalw adriis. This certainly appears a con- 
tradiction to what precedes. Melhorn, as quoted by Popp., explains that no 
territorial extension is intended, but the gradual consolidation of power by policy, 
and the increase of internal resources. It may be so; yet Popp.’s conjecture, 
avrhy is worthy of consideration, in which case we should take 7a w\elw adver- 
bially, as in xara yiv ra trelw # xara Oadrdooay, i. 13. 

dv rq xalerrniula HArtkla. The set time of life, i. e., physically speaking, when 
the muscles are set, and the human frame will henceforth receive no additional 
growth, yet has not begun to decay. The use of uddcora here is surely incon- 
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sistent with the notion that it means to the full, exactly as has been intimated 
before. Cf. i. 13. c. 18. a., for xadeornxulg. Cf. with Popp. ‘ composita etate.’ 
Tac. Ann. vi. 46, and ‘ Constanti «tate, que media dicitue’ Cic. de Senect. c. 20. 
atrapxerratny, used proleptically, Gore elvat abrapxerrdrny. 

(c.) dv. Either simply ’A@yvalwy, or more probably quay ravie, xal ray 
warépwy. Poppo remarks, that not only does the orator avoid the old mythical 
commonplaces about the Amazons, the Heracleidw, &c., but does not even 
speak of the Persians in the usual rhetorical style. awéXepnov drrlovra, 
an invading war, or war of invasion, or more strictly still perhaps, war, bar- 
barian, or Greek, when it came upon them. I cannot see the desirableness of 
reading wodéuov, as Kriig. suggests with others. Popp. quotes mpociwy 
xlvduvos. Lys. p. 99, and ‘ appropinquans terror,’ Livy, xliv. 6. The use of 
BapBapos for PapPapixés is not very remarkable. “EAAny for ‘EdAnvxds 
is more 60, and is only found in the Poets. Cf. Eur. Jph. T. v. 334. But when 
such phrases as “Eada yAwooay, ZxvOns oluos, P. V. v. 2, are found, we 
need not suspect anything wrong. paxpryopety éy lSdoww—‘ fo 
enlarge upon the subject amongst you, who are well acquainted with it.’ ‘ It is not 
exactly that vpiv is omitted.’ T. K. A. If it is not at all that tpiv is omitted, 
the idea of but must be excluded, for as Kriig. remarks, the words are quite 
a stereotyped formula, to enlarge upon topics before persons who know them as 
well as ourselves. Cf. i: 68; ii. 43; iv. 59. Kriig. thinks Pericles could not 
have mentioned the matter so briefly, but Thucyd. was compelled to do so 
because he had already treated of it, i. 73. 

(d.) érurydeboews. T. K. A. interprets éwirjdevors—‘ the source ; the par- 
ticular éwirndedpara.’ It is not easy to see what he means, but the termina- 
tion ought to have pointed out to him that the word denotes the actual process 
which results in érerndevuata—tfrom what sort of training. Cf. vii. 86. This 
is also the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Legg. 853. B. FA8ov er” 
atrd. This is the reading of the best MSS., to which supply of rardpes tucy. 
It must be acknowledged that Bekker’s #\@ouer supported hy some MSS. seems 
more plausible, for surely Pericles meant to include himself and his contempo-. 
raries. But Popp. retains #\@ov upon the principle in MS. criticism, that 
the easier reading is not altered into the more difficult, but vice vers&. The 
avrda refers to the general notion of xpdyuara implied in the foregoing words, 
and serves itself as an antecedent notion to uéyala. elpi—ér. 
I will proceed to. Cf. éwi rdv AdAov Adyor lévar, i. 37. Let the junior student 
notice how éwi cum accusativo only indicates primarily up toa certain point, 
without connoting hostile intention. Cf. i. 30. a. 54. a. 


CHaPTER XXXVITI.—(a.) od {nroboy—not emulating. Pericles here ad- 
vances the claim of originality, tacitly contrasting the Athenian polity with the 
Spartan, which had borrowed so much from Crete, and perhaps other Dorian 
sources. twapadelypa—byres. On the principle of variety so fre- 
quently mentioned (cf. i. 38, c.), for wapadelypare odcy; the indefinite ris is 
used as often, when the hearer can readily supply the persons whom the 
speaker, from motives of discretion, will not mention. és wielovas 
oixety. These words have occasioned a very elaborate controversy. Some 
early copyists, unaware that olxe? may mean ‘ is administered,’ altered the word 
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in the MSS. (see Bloomf.) into #xec ; and this alteration, though not accepted 
by the later editors, has had some influence in inducing them to attach the 
same sense to olxetv. I cannot but think Arn. is right, who interprets, ‘by reason 
of the government being administered for the benefit, not of the few, but of the 
many.’ Popp. objects that és cannot be for ‘the benefit of.’ I reply that és 
denotes the object to which a man looks in doing anything, and if in his ad- 
ministration he looks to the many, it may be truly said to be conducted for 
their benefit. The same meaning will hold good in the passages which he 
quotes, és dAlyous uaGdAov Tas dpxas rorjoouer. viii. 53. és éAlyous xaréornoay 
ra, Tov Ze. v. 81. With a view to the interests of the few, and there is no other 
objection to Arn.’s interpretation of which Iam aware. Popp. himself, with 
Goll., ed. 2da., makes the meaning nearly equivalent, as I have said, to what 
would arise from #xec—imperium non ad paucos redactum esse, the government 
devolves not upon the few, but the many. For the passive sense of olxet, see 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 1, 2. Hellen. vii. 1, 3; and % wéXs olket xaxGs. Plat. Rep. 
462, D. - Sypoxparla. The Scholiast’s comment is, éwecd} daidov 
doxet % Snuoxparla xal dog rods Adxwras cepvurdpuevous ert rH dpucroxparig. I 
think any one acquainted with the Greek notions about ‘ aristocracy’ will be- 
lieve that the Schol. is right. Pericles meant to excuse the name, and to show 
that the government really was quite as much an dpioroxparia as that upon 
which the Spartans prided themselves. Plato, or the author of the Menezenus, 
plainly says, }) yap adrh wodtrela xal robro fy Kal viv dpicroxparia. Kandel dé 6 
Mev airhy Snuoxpariav, 6 dé dAAo G ay xalpy. Isocrates, in a similar spirit, 
speaks of ‘an aristocratical democracy,’ 13, 131, 153; and Kriig. cf. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 6, 12. The words dd dperfjs mpotiuara: explain the nature of the 
aristocratical element, as Pericles considered it ought to exist. rd 
tia Suddopa. This is explained in the most general terms by Gdll., que 
hominibus privatis agenda sunt, and he is probably right. We might. tr. oll 


causes of dispute arising among private individuals. vd Yrov, what 
is called lcovoulay in the Menexenus, and ‘juris squabilitas,’ by Cicero, 
equality in the eyes of the law. kata 8 rhv dflwow Kk. 7. A. But 


with respect to our estimate of men, as each one chances to have a reputation in 
any particular, he is preferred to an honourable place in the public service, not 
because he belongs to a class or caste, but from merit; the words dwd puépous refer 
to the distinctions of birth, such as that assigned to the old Dorian, or Heracleid 
blood at Sparta, to which belonged the ‘Ooto: or Peers. Arnold denies this, 
because the éroixo: at Athens were no more eligible to office than the 
wepiolxo at Sparta. But surely the first must be regarded as external to the 
Athenian polity : whereas the latter belonged to the Lacedemonian, though in 
an inferior position. It is to my mind a much greater difficulty to make, as he 
does, dard uépous mean ‘ distinctions of fortune or party ;’ for in what state have 
not members of different parties succeeded to the administration of affairs ? 
Cf. the English phrase ‘class-legislation.’ On the usage of 7d rhéov, see i, 83. 

(b.) txwv 88. ‘if he nevertheless have it in his power, does he find himself 
hindered,’ &c. The construction changes upon the principle of variety (cf. ch. 
37. a), and proceeds as if xard weviay had been wévns wey Gv. d£vadparos. 
This means ‘ the value at which a man is rated ;’ hence we may tr. has he been, 
or is he ever hindered by the obscurity of his rank, or social postition } 


% 


rf 
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BrevOlpws 8 «.7.A. ‘ We not only conduct public affairs in a liberal spirit, 
but we carry the same spirit into private life, and do not exhibit those absurd 
jealousies and irksome restrictions which characterise the Dorian states.’ I 
had always translated, and in the matter of that jealousy which is sometimes felt 
about the daily habits of life between man and man, we regard not our neigh- 
bour with anger, if we find him pleasing himself, nor do we fix upon our faces 
looks of ill-hwmour, which are annoying enough, though they inflict no actual 
penalty. Cf. Grote. Somewhat similar is the general view; but I perceive Kriig. 
understands by dx@ndévas, ‘ spiteful and vexatious penalties,’ such as those 
mentioned by Xen. Hell. iii. t, 9, dordOn riv dowlda Exwv 8 Soxet xyArls elvac 7 ois 
orovdains Trav Aaxedatwoviwy. Plato also suggests something of the kind, 4 
twas dudppous tSpas f ordoes, } rapacrdces els lepd éwl rd ris xwWpas Ecxara. 
Plat. Legg. p. 885. In this case Aurnpds 77 Spec must mean acerbos visu, and 
poor Oéuevar 4xOnSévas inflicting penalties. I prefer, however, the other inter- 
pretation, and would with Popp. compare iii. 37, 7d xa@’ jyépay dbees wal 
aver BovXevrov mpds ddAHAovs. 
(c.) dveray8as. In a manner that 13 not burdensome, i. €., vexatious. 

Sid Séos—through a principle of fear, a wholesomemoral restraint. This is best 
illustrated by Sophocles, Ajax, v. 1053. dx«pbace ‘ obedientia, cujus signifi- 
cationis alterum exemplum non novimus.’ Popp. But surely the cognate 
words all bear the meaning of ‘ listening,’ in the sense of ‘attending to,’ which 
is all that is required here. atrav Sco.—and of them especially such 
as. ketyros the regular term, are enacted. &ypador 
Svres.. The reader will of course consult Arist. Rhet., i. 10, Kowdy Aéyw vouor 
S0a dypadpa wapd waow dpuodroyeioGat Soxeit. See Dem. wept Dred. § 317. 
Plato Legg. 841 b., Soph. Antig. v. 450, Cic. pro Milone, § 10, de Invent. ii. 
22; iv. 2. aloxtyny dtpovew—bring with their violation confessed 
disgracé. The words ‘with their violation’ must be considered as implied in 
the whole sentence. But as ¢dpovow aloxvvny is not reverentiam eficere in its 
ordinary usage, Meyer would here interpret it pudorem, 1.¢., infamie timorem, 
which is perhaps as unusual, for aloxvvn can scarce mean more than a ‘sense 
of shame.’ 


CHapter XXX VIII.—dévarat\as—somewhat archaic for dvaratcets, re- 
Freshments, or recreations. Cf. c. 78, xar’ dvamav\as, in relief parties. 
Kriig. adds that the word is also used for ‘a place of recreation;’ and - 
quotes Plato, Legg. 653 d. We may add Arist. Rane, v. 113. Th 
yvopy. The Schol. explains rj yuxyg 4 77 évvéoes. In the first case it is 
the ordinary dative—to the mind: in the second it is the instrumental dative, 
by our wisdom. Gyéou pév ye. This form of expression seems 
covertly to refer to the reproaches cast by the severer Dorians upon this part of 
the social life of Athens. Ay/ even by those games of which they talk. 
Sternolous—lasting throughout the year. This may well have been the case if 
the Scholiast does not grossly exaggerate, for he says there were sacrifices on 
every day of the year except one. Another grammarian, however, has ex- 
plained, dvi rod 5’ Erous olov xa’ Exacrov Eros. Ooux. kat ’Apioropdyys ; and 
Popp. says that the word has this force in Dion. Hal. But merely ‘ anniversary 
festivals’ were common everywhere, and would not be distinctive of Athens, so. 
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that the former interpretation is preferable. If the latter were correct we 
should at least have had, as Kriig. says, roAAais. voplovres. Seo 
notes on i. 77; iii. 82. Arn. originally interpreted the word making our custom 
consist in, and so connected it with a dative. But this he subsequently, I think, 
with justice questioned. I do not place any faith in the construction with a 
dative. i. 77 has been explained; in this passage I would make Ovatats the 
instrumental dative in combination with éropicdueba, and after voulfovres I 
would supply dvalas Siernolous, we have provided recreation for our spirits, ay, 
even by games and religious festivals, in the regular observance of them. Cf. Soph. 
Elect. v. 47. Gyyedrc 8’ Spxy xpooridels, announce with an oath, adding one. 
For iii. 82, cf. ad locum. In Herod. iv. 117, Pury voulfovor ZxvOicj, the 
xpijc0a. which has preceded must be repeated. See also note on iii. 59. 
geloacba olxrw cwdpor AaBbvrTas. voplfovres must be explained as equivalent 
to ds voulfouev. Cf. Bd. Col, 1322. Homer J, ii, 774. Cat. Carm., 39, v. 
385. ‘Pater Divum templo in fulgente revisens,’ sc. ‘quam revisere solebat.’ 
On the matter itself, see Xen. de Rep. Athen. iii. 2, 8. KaTa- 
axevats. See note oni. 10, b. Here the words splendour of private establish- 
ments would seem to imply what we should ourselves include under the term. 
 téps. ‘Connect this with xa’ iyépay.’ Kriig. But see note supra. ‘ 


c. 36, b. vw) Avinpév. I think refers to the painful character of 
the social life of Sparta; or it may mean the annoyances which in general 
render life gloomy and disagreeable. étrecoépx erar— ‘ are imported.’ 


T. K. A. without acknowledgment from Bloomf., who adds ‘ neut. for pass.’ It 
was hardly worth appropriating, for who does not see that such a version 
destroys the rhetorical beauty of the passage, which, by a verb of active 
meaning depicts in a lively manner, ‘all the commodities of the world coming in 
up to the very doors of the citizens day by day.’ Cf. iii. 53. éwrewreveyxdpevor, 
And see Xen. de Rep., ii. 11, and Isocrat. p. 63. Plato, Legg., 949. 

pndtv olxevorépa x. tr. A. It is rather interesting to remark how in the ancient 
authors we find statements put in the converse way to that naturally adopted 
by ourselves, We should say our enjoyment of foreign productions is not a whit 
less familiar and intimate than that of our own. Pericles says, owr enjoyment 
of owr own is not more familiar than of that which comes from abroad. See 
infra. Why T. K. A. should explain an enjoyment that is no less familiar, by 
mo less peculiar, I cannot understand: peculiarity is, 1 apprehend, never hinted 
at. The meaning of olxecorépg may be illustrated by the breakfast-table of the 
Englishman, where the products of the extreme east and west (tea and sugar) 
are as familiar as the products of his own fields (milk and bread). 


CHapreR XXXIX.—(a.) trdv wodeuixév. The editors notice that ra 
wo\éu.a, is more common in Thuc. Here I think the former word is required 
—our practice in matters relating to war. tv rodeulwy as has been said might 
be supposed to come from ol roddéuio. In what follows the tacit reference to 
the Lacedzemonian governmentis obvious. 5 pth xpupOey div x. 7. A, 
The editors here notice what I think holds good in many places where it is over- 
looked, that the dy exerts a sort of double influence; it in strictness refers to 
wdpernGeln, but is not without a modifying effect upon xpugOév—which were he 
to see without concealment, he might derive benefit. This generally holds true of 
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cases where the participle is to be resolved by a conditional clause, as here, p} 
xpuOér is equivalent to el uw} xpupGeln: the relative 5 is of course dependent upon 
f3wy. On the fevyAacla, see i. 144, and with respect to the 7d xpuw7dv of the 
Lacedsemonian policy, v. 68, and Miiller’s Dortans, vol. ii. p. 124. 

(b.) perépxovrar. Go after, make the object of their pursutt. Of. i. 124. 
éveutves. Cfi. ch. 6, a, and Eurip. Alcest. v. 198. tovs looraneis. 
The general way of taking this is, none the less on that account go to meet equal 
dangers, +. e., equal to any confronted by our adversaries ; and this I cannot 
but think correct. Kriig., however, prefers the version of Gottleber. Dangers 
of a sort in which we area match for owr enemies. His argument is, that the 
former rendering gives no account of the wadeis. But surely this is to attach 
too much importance to a mere termination. Compounds not unfrequently 
loose in general usage the distinct notion attached to one of their component 
parts. The word occurs again, iv. 94, and in Herod. and Plato. Mr. Grote 
translates perils within the measure of our strength, making the word contain a 
comparison within itself, for which use of it I know no authority. 
AaxecSaydvvor. To the Athenian mind the ‘ Lacedzemonians,’ naturally enough, 
represented the whole band of adversaries with whom they were engaged. 
They impersonated the opposite cause, and therefore the orator speaks of them 
as a whole, the several parts of which are denoted by xaé’ éxdorovs. This 
is alzo Arn.’s view, and I think renders unnecessary the substitution of 
TleXoworvhowoe for Aaxedarérco, or éavrovs for éxagrovs, one of which finds 


favour with most editors. avrol—we by ourselves; i. e., unaided by 
auxiliaries from other states as the Spartans were. wepl rSv 


éuxelov duvvopévovs—recalls the Homeric dutverOac wept xdrpys. The verb 
exerts its true middle force ; to ward off a person for one’s own interest, and 80 
becomes nearly equivalent in construction to udxeo8ar. 

(c.) él wodAd—to many objects or enterprises. xa(ro.. The 
speaker eums up all the particulars before given at length, and draws his con- 
clusion. pa0uple corresponds exactly to our phrase ‘taking it easily,’ 
though so to tr. would not suit the dignity of the orator’s style, tr. without 
painful efforts ; it refers to dvewuérws Siacrwpevor. vopov is to be con- 
nected with dvSpelas ; bravery which ts the result of institutions, 7. e., such as 
the Spartans laboriously produced by their educational training, and the laws 
concerning milit:ry service. Wéropev. The best MSS. read é6érorer, 
which would state the same thing hypothetically, and more modestly. But I 
apprehend the orator means to speak with the utmost positiveness and confi- 
dence, assuming as a fact, that they were ready to encounter danger. Bl. well 
suggests that €0é\ouev arose from the ignorance of some copyists (which Goll. 
seems to share), who took Jaduula in a bad sense, and therefore- would not 
believe that Pericles asserted it directly of himself and his countrymen. 
areprylyverat, See i. 144. and tr.: there results over and above—there ts this 
balance in our favour. wpokdpve : distress ourselves before the time 
at coming annoyances. The dative is connected with the verb in a sort of in- 
stramental construction. See Ausch. Eum., v. 74. kal wh wxpdxapye, and 
compare Agamemnon, v. 243. dal pox Boivres. The Lacedemonians, 
whose city has been compared to a camp, might well have been described as 
del pox Oodrres. 
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CHaPTeR XL.—(a.) GrdonxadoSpey ydp x. r. A. Mr. Grote has, I think, 
well given the general sense of these words. We combine elegance of taste with 
simplicity of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated. The 
evredela here spoken of must have had reference to private life, for, as Kriig. 
remarks, their public life and public monuments exhibited much lavish magni- 
ficence. But how does this correspond with the (Slats xaracxebas ebxpéwecy, 
ch. 38% I apprehend the orator refers to their actual household expenses, 
which were on a simple scale, cf. c.xvii. a., not comparable to the luxury of 
Asia, or perhaps Corinth. See what is said about Pausanias, and contrast it 
with the words of Demosth., (dig 5¢ otrw cwdpoves Hoav—dore rhv’ Apirreidou, 
xal rhy Marriddou, xal rdr Aaurpay olklay ef ris Apa older dev rola ror éorly, 
ép¢é Tis Tod yelrovos ovdéy ceuvorépay ofcay, quoted by Arn. Olynth., iii. 
p- 35. See, however, Mill. Hist. Gr. Int., p. 285. ¢t\ocodotpey must 
be understood to comprise all sorts of intellectual pursuits. That these are 
accompanied by effeminacy is a notion common to all rude and military 
societies like that of Sparta. tpyou xalpw. These words are the 
predicate of rAovry, and éy, which is found in some MSS,., is plainly an inter 
polation. Our wealth we use as an opportune means, or aid to action: then 
follows the invariable antithesis, and not as a subject for ostentatious talking. 
The form of expression is not more harsh than is often found in Thuc.: cf. rai 
Adbyou xal Epyou xalpw, ch. 43.b. The next sentence commences with rd 
aéverGat, because that is the main and prominent thought, antithetical to 


whovry. ph Siadetyav—not to do our best to avoid it ; for n.-b. 
# is used, not od. Does the preposition denote a continuous and persevering 
struggle to avoid poverty? Cf. 60. a. évi rots atrois x. 1. X. 


‘Those of us who discharge public offices do not neglect domestic duties, and 
even that portion of our citizens whose business does not permit them to engage 
in the administration of the state are not without a fair knowledge of politics.’ 
This seems to be the meaning of the whole, Cf. Arn.’s somewhat diffuse para- 
phrase. Popp. describes the latter class as ‘ Ojres et his similes.’ They were 
generally employed as hired labourers, and were excluded from all political 
offices. But it is not clear that Pericles did not mean to distinguish between 
those engaged in the administration, and the general body of the citizens ; so 
at least I infer from rdv pyddvy révie peréxorra. wpds tpya. 
The word means business or employment. Cf. dip. Tyran., v. 1124, epryor 
pepysvav wotov, 7 Bloy riva; hence its well known philosophical usage in the 
Nichom. Ethics of Arist. The Spartans proper were not permitted to engage 
in any mechanical labour, merchandize, or agriculture. 

(b.). obx Gwrpaypéva. Referring, says Kriig., to the stock charge of 
wodunpaypnoctvn brought against the Athenians. Grote tr. not as harmless but 
as useless. Perhaps it approaches more nearly to the spirit of the words to say, 
mot as a man who only minds his own business, but as one good for no business, 
or nothing at all. In the same spirit was conceived the famous ordinance of 
- Solon. atrof. Some copyists, from want of understanding this, 
introduced of atrot. The speaker gracefully identifies himself with the mass 
of his fellow-citizens. Kriig. narrows the meaning too much when he refers 
merely to the orators who éoxeupévor Fxov, Dem. i. 1. xplvopdy ye. 
The particle ye being apparently derived from the root of yivoua:, the verb de- 
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noting existence, is naturally emphatic, and by connexion with any word or 
clause, attracts attention to the existence of that which it expresses, Here, 
therefore it insists emphatically upon the truth of xplvouev, whatever be thought 
of évOupovpeba, can judge of at any rate, or criticise ; if we cannot form the origi- 
nal conception. Of, for this usage of yé, Arist. Eth. Nich., i. 8, & yé 7, A 
wiciora katopOotv. I do not think there is any doubt about évOunovpeba, and 
would compare 6 ydp yvous kai ph cadiis diddéas ev tow cal el wh éveduy7yOn. 
Cf. also viii. 68. We should say, ‘if we cannot originate, we judge of,’ but with 
respect to the inverse way in which the statement is made, see supra, ch. 39. a. 
Tovs Adyovs. A defence against the often repeated accusation that the 
Athenians were ¢iAdAoyor. [See on the accent L. and S. Lex.] Not thinking 
discussion any damage to action, but rather that the damage consists in not 
having been previously enlightened by discussion, before proceeding to follow out 
an action those matters to which we must of necessity address ourselves, 

(c.) roApav. Cf. the use of the word i. 70, Kriig. éxAoyLeo Gas 
may be simply to ‘ ex-cogitate,’ or, as usual, ‘to compute in full.’ &. This 
was formerly explained by whereas, and the accusative of the relative accounted 
for by understanding the prep. xard, a theory which received some support 
from the Latin quod. Cf. Livy, xxx. 61, quod si possim, Ter. Phor., i. 33. 
But now the editors incline to the principle of anacolouthon for explanation, 
The whole clause I should suppose would have been arranged kal 7éd5€ rots 
drAAas (duadias Opdoos pepovons) Sxvov déper. But xal rédde becomes 8, and the 
writer lets it stand, as preparatory to Acyiopués, which he introduces to make 
the antithesis more plain and ‘piquant.’ This is the opinion of Krig. and 
Poppo, and I suppose Arn. meant the same thing, for he says, ‘the verb which 
should have followed 8 is omitted, and another construction substituted in its 
place, which is irreconcileable with the former construction.’ To understand 
Totvdyriov ylyverat after 8, seems to me singularly futile, for if that, why not 
anything anywhere? I am not sure whether after all I should not tr. in respect - 
of which matter (i. e. the effect of previous deliberation upon courage), with the 
rest of men, ’tis ignorance that produces boldness, while reflection brings along 
with it hesitation ; 6 then would stand like 7d réveo@ac supra, and many other 
accusatives at the commencement of a sentence to receive further elucidation 
in its course. of , . . yryvooxovres kal pi drrorpercpevor. The 
same persons ; though ra is used in the same sentence of two different (incom- 
patible) things, See Granville Sharp’s Canon note, i. 18.a, tr. turn not aside 
from (lit. out of) the danger. 4Séa—are the sweets of peace, as Sava 
are the terrors of war, and dée@ is quite a needless conjecture. 

(d.) Gperfv. The popular explanation of dper}, as given by Arist. Rhet., i. 
9. 2, forms the best explanation of this. ‘Aperh 5¢ dort udev Sivapus, hs Soxet 
mopiTixh dyabav cal pudraxrexh, xal Sdvapyis evepyerixnh ToANGY Kal weydrwy Kat 
wdyrwy rept wdvra, So ‘goodness’ and ‘bonté’ have a special meaning wherein 
they are nearly equivalent to kindness and liberality. Cf. German giitig, We 
find of course a more scientific definition of dper}, Eth. Nich. ii. See the same 
usage ii. §1. c, where the Schol. explains dperyjs, g:AavOpwrlas. 
dvavriopeOa. This says T, K. A.=we are opposed to ; but does not this lose 
sight of the fact that a process is denoted by the termination of the verb? tr. 
we have been made to entertain very opposite views, sc. by education, and the 
principles of conduct generally accepted among us, The editors need not have 
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remarked on the perfect, for it is the proper tense. BeBardrepos 82 
w.v.d. tr. Now the doer of the favour (n. b. the indefinite participle) is the 
more abiding friend for the sake of keeping i still owing, in the shape of a debt, 
by continued kindness to the recipient, and so nearly Pop. Kriig., etvoud rwos is 
most properly as this version represents it, ‘benevolentia in aliquem ;’ and 
this meaning is also most suited to the argument, for the orator wants to convey 
the impression that edyoa most truly and permanently attaches to his country- 
men, and this he proves by showing that it is to them a necessary means of re- 
taining the benefit to be derived from their own liberality. The whole is well 
illustrated and explained by Arist. Nich. Eth. viii. 7, of 5¢ evepyérac rods 
edepyernOévras Soxovor uGdrdov dire HF ol eb waOdvres rods Spdcavras: then 
comparing the parties to debtors and creditors, he adds, ofrw xal rods evepyer?- 
gayras BovrecOat elvar trois wdOovras, ws Koptouévous Tas xdpiras, Tois 5é ovK 
elvac ewmsedes 7d dvrarodotvar. See Tacitus, Agric. ch. 42. Peile prefers in 
order to keep it owing to him in the shape of good will on the part of him to whom 
he hath given—considering that 5:’ edvolas explains dgechouévyny. But both for 
the sense and the Greek I prefer the former. Gdll. seems to understand to 
keep alive the obligation arising from his good will in the mind of him whom 
he has obliged, which would, I fancy, as Peile has suggested, require & 
edvoay, or rather did rhy edvoiay. Engelman’s ed. also, I observe, agrees with 
the version which I have given, ‘wm durch Wohlwollen gegen den welchem er 
sie verliehen hat, sich den schuldigen Dank zu sichern.’ The French version 
has the usual vagueness, ‘7/ la garde @ son obligé comme wne dette 
de bienveillance.’ &pBrtrepos—aduller in his feeling. és xdpiv— 
by way of a free gift. dmrodwowv is only applicable on the principle 
of Zeugma, for it contains the notion of paying a debt. Cf. Sheppard’s 
Theoph. p. 176. vis evOeplas to wloty. We might tr. in all the con- 
fidence of liberality, i.e. with that confidence which a truly liberal man feels ; 
but most edd. prefer to tr. in the confident spirit of freedom, t.e. the confidence 
which freedom bestows upon those who possess rt, thus introducing a political 
allusion. Cf. i. 68. a. Gded¢ is, without fear of the consequences, and will 
suit either interpretation, for we may suppose it to mean, without that fear of 
future ingratitude and forgetfulness which characterize the recipients of favours, 
and so deter many from being liberal ; or again it may refer to political injury 
resulting from measures undertaken in behalf of others. The proposed altera- 
tion into 7dedés (mentioned by T. K. A.) seems to me singularly stupid. 


Cuaprer XLI.—(a.) fvwAov. Lit. taking all together ; hence summing up 
in a word. So it is used i. 70, ad fin. malSevo.v. Grote con- 
siders that the abstract word for mra:devrplay softens the affirmation. It is 
doubtful whether there was any such intention. We should say ‘The School 
of Greece,’ and so Zevort, ‘l’école de la Gréce.’ xa” &xacrov. 
The masculine gender, as respects our citizens regarded as individuals. Re- 
mark how the writer varies his style, wera xapirwy, edrparédws and atrapkes, 
where another would have used three adverbs. The position of 4» which 
properly belongs to mapéAecGat, is not without its influence upon 
doxetv. wap hpev—going forth from among us. See note on the use of 
wapi1.29.c. Kriig.certainlyexplains, ‘owing to our training and education,’ but 
% 0 
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he does not say, as T. K. A. makes him. that there is causal reference involved. 
The use of rapa ‘cum genitivo’ denotes ‘motion from alongside of an object,’ 
and though more may be implied, a causal notion is not necessary to the sense. 
éel whetora ef5yn. The expression is rather general. dos says Popp. is often 
connected with rpéwov, and therefore he is probably right in explaining agendi 
ratio. xal unites éwl rheior’ efdn to udduora evrpaxédws, though in translating 
it is as well for our idiom omitted. The same man going forth from among us, 
could, without requiring aid from others, address himself to the most varied vicis- 
situdes of action, with the most graceful versatility. The use of o@pa may in- 
dicate that only bodily accomplishments are intended ; and Kriig. seems to 
assert as much—‘o®ua kann hier nicht fiiglich Person sondern nur Korper 
heissen.’ Cf. ii. 51.2.’ The idea seems to be that the Athenian is ‘in se totus 
teres, atque rotundus,’ and unless intellectual versatility be elsewhere implied, 
it would hardly be omitted here. cirpawOws. Like our simple, 
and other words in perhaps all languages, passes from a good into an evil accep- 
tation. Thus, though originally, as here, and in Aristotle, it denotes a sportive 
demeanour, it came to signify ‘scurrilous.’ 

(b.) &xofts xpeloowv—superior to repute, i.e., its reputation. I cannot 
agree with Kriig. in this instance, who tr. superior to any of which tradition 
tells, » meaning which, he says, the absence of the article plainly indicates, 
But does not dxoy, ‘Fame,’ ‘Parlance,’ belong to that class of words which, 
under special circumstances, are used without an article. See the note, i. 8. a. 
And as zeipay is anarthrous, it is not surprising that dxof should be s0 also, 
Cf. vii. 21. dyavdurnow Exe—contains in itself cause of indignation; the 
accusative has an objective signification. Cf. rhy érwruplay oxelv, i.9,a. Popp. 
also adduces xardpepyuw Exew; and ii. 61, alaOyow, ii. 87, iv. 126; and a 
similar objective usage of habeo, ‘Nam causam justi semper amoris habent.’ 
Tibullus, i. 4, to. bq’ oleev—with respect to the sort of persons by 
whom. Cf. with Kriig. vii. 75. cardpenv, T. K. A. explains 
a sense of degradation, but this is not Greek. We must tr. occasion for depre- 
ciation, i.¢e., not of themselves, but of us; and hence, matter for self reproach. 
They are forced to acknowledge us a great nation, and such as it is no disgrace 
to be governed by. onpelav—accompanied by palpable proofs, i.e., the 
facts of History, and the visible monuments of power; then we might have 
anticipated ox dvev paprépwr, but the principle of variety (i. 38, c.) comes in, 
and the construction changes. See several instances in this ch., and especially 
trav 5é Epywv, where dé unites a direct to a relative statement. The combina- 
tion of 84 rol is as strong as possible, as they are the two chief particles for 
denoting affirmation. ‘ye exerts its proper force, as explained supra. The 
general notion is that they have inscribed their glory too palpably upon Greece 
and her history to fear oblivion by posterity. kal otéty. This xa? couples 
xpocdeduevor to rapacxéuevor. The plur. treet denotes poetry. Cf. Aavdous 
év rois Erect, i. 3. ros is ‘word’ in prose only in particular combinations ; 
Kriig. 7d abtrixa—for the immediate moment. Cf. iv. 107, vi. 57. 

Opfipov éravérov. Sine articulo. A Homer for a Panegyrist, or, to sing their 
praises, tév St loyav—whereas the truth will damage the conception 
formed of the facts. The exaggerated estimate of a thing, when corrected by 
the test of experience, is apt to depreciate its value in our notions. I look 
upon all attemptsto make out from the rhetorical usage of ixévora, thatit is in this 
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place employed for a ‘magnificent conception,’ as founded upon a wrong view of 
the requirements of the argument. kaxév te Kaya0Gv—for good or for ill. 
F do not see why Pericles might not have thus spoken, even if he had not meant 
to confine the xaxd to evils wrought upon their enemies, as most Ed. explain. 
Cf. 45. b. Kriig. considers the expression so ‘naive’ that he conjectures the usual 


formula xadd@p re xd-yabdr. Evyxarouxloayres. The metaphor seems to be 
taken from colonization, or perhaps the consolidation of a state. Grote, there- 
fore, well renders having planted imperishable monuments. Sixacotyreg 


pr adbarpePfivar abrhy—asserting their right not to be robbed of it. It certainly 
is an illustration of the principle, direct das 7d éavrod Epyov, that Mr. Grote, 
after having been told the right one, should retain his own strange translation 
of these words, vindicating her just title to unimpaired rights. He naively 
remarks that neither Popp., Goll., nor Arnold, notice the difficulty. They do not 
do so, because there can be none to anyone who remembers that the verbs which 
take a double accusative in the sing. have this construction in the passive. Cf. 
infra, 44. b. Aevrropévey, n. b. the present part. ‘whom they are leaving 
behind them.’ 


CHapren XLII.—(a.) wep\ trov—for an equal stake. Kriig. cf. Dem. viii. 
60. ody twép trav lowv tiv re Kal rois dAdNos é06’ 6 xlvduvos. 
pdtv twdpxe. We have udev rather than ofdéy, because the clause is de- 
pendant upon p} elvac. é@ ols. Understand the antecedent rovrwy. The 
preposition éwi indicates the local position of the speaker; hence, éx-awos, be- 
cause spoken over the bodies of the dead, eulogy. Cf.24.c.  Spvnoa. Though 
originally employed for poetic praises, the word naturally passes into a rhetorical 
usage, a8 Bl. has shown by examples. . | ledpporos—lit. equal in the 
scales; hence, ‘ the just equivalent of their deeds.’ 

(6.) Soxet 8€ por SnAobv x. +. A. There is some little difficulty here. 
dvdpds dperijv, as Popp. obgerves, cannot be alicujus horum defunctorum virtu- 
tem; the genitive must therefore have an adjectival force, and the whole is 
fortitudo virilis. So in the passage quoted by Bl. from Isoc. ix. 8, yaXerdy 
dorw dvdpds dperhy did, Adywv éyxwpidgew. We must, as Meyer has pointed out, 
recognise a reference to two classes of persons: those whose previous life had 
as yet given no indications of worth, and those who had long been distinguished 
as valuable citizens. tr. Now what a man’s worth is, this, the closing scene of 
these men’s life, appears to me to show, whether now for the first time announcing 
at, or coming as its final confirmation (lit. being the first to announce it). So 
Peile tr., both in the case where it is the first indication, and where it is the final 
confirmation. Kriig. remarks upon the Euphemism contained in xaracrpop?, 
which was, he says, imitated by the later writers. wpor (Cec Ga. 
Popp. explains this fortitudinem pre se ferre, profiteri, exhibere, or, in magnd 
laude pont. Iam, however, inclined to think that the notion of holding before 
as @ screen is implied, meaning that their subsequent merit should exclude their 
previous deficiencies from view; or more simply still, ‘to put forward in the 
frst place,’ so that their other conduct becomes a secondary matter. Here, 
then, the word is used in a favourable sense; the unfavcarable sense is more 
common, as ili. 64, émi rd éxelywy xaxg dvipayablay rpotlecde, Cf. Tac. Hist. 
vy. 25, illum domesticis malis excidium gentis opposuisse. 

O02 
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(c.) wikovre, the reading of the best MSS., taken instrumentally with 
évadraxloOn. viv érl ardXavow—the further enjoyment of it. 
wevias édrlSs:. Here we have the true genetic or genitive case, cf. i, 23. d.— 
hope engendered by poverty, t. ¢., which poverty causes to spring up in the mind, 
or, ak some say, ‘the poor man’s hope.’ See, however, Jelf, § 898. 3. 
wrourhoes. I don’t believe T. K. A. is right in tr. this to become rich, to grow 
rich, though, as usual, blindly following Kriig., who has reich werden. The 
word, I believe, implies ‘being,’ compounded as it is with éw; so we say 
in English, ‘he hopes to be a rich man some day or other.’ And similarly in 
the passages quoted by Kriig., e. g. Plat. Rep. p. 421, d. wAournoas xuTpeds is 
the potter whenarich man. Seei. 107.¢. avaBoAiv—a putting of from. 
one’s self, or shirking, if the word be not too inelegant. Cf. with Kriig. 
dvaBonds éroretro. Dem. 48, 20. atrav, sc. Tis drokavcews Kal 
rijs édldos. AaBdvres, here in reference to the mental grasp, or 
conception. Cf. 7d xipuyna—aixacor etvar EdduBavovy, iv. 106, and note iii. 259. 
Cf. ib. 38. d., 56. c. per’ atrod, sc. Tol Kivduvou. tev St idréc bar. 
These words are also to be taken in close connection with per’ avrod, which is 
the condition upon which the infinitives are predicated, not without this peri ; 
so Kriig. ‘nur mit Bestehung der Gefahr.’ This was the only condition upon 
which they would consent to seek these objects. dwlBe piv «. 7. A. 
—committing to hope the uncertainty of future success, t.e., 80 far as future 
success, a thing never certain, was concerned, they were content to hope for 
the best. tpyq St—but when once engaged in action thinking it right to 
trust none other than themselves concerning what had met them face to face—lit. 
before their eyes, 7. ¢., the dangers of the combat. épyw stands as an adverbial 
dative ; rod 43y dpwyévov is antithetical to 7d dgaves Tot KaropOdcew, and aiiovvres 
op. abr. wer. to édrld: rir. Meyer, on the other hand, to whom Popp. assents, 
makes épyw 5¢ follow remroPévar, and odlow avrois follow dpwuévov. Trust to 
action in what was before their own eyes. This has the advantage of more 
exactly balancing the antithesis, but the sense seems to me inferior; sdlow 
avrois, too, is weak in this way of taking it; and should we not have had rod 
oplow abrots dpwpévou ? év atr@—therein. vd GpbverGar kal wraGeiy. 
Said of thesame act. Cf. Granville Sharp's canon, i. 18. a.—to fall in repelling 
the enemy, contrasted with Td évBdvres cdfeoPar—to secure safety by submission. 
See Jelf, § 678. The question then arises, what are we to make of padXov hyn- 
oépevor? An Englishman might be tempted to tr. having thought more of, 1.e., 
preferred, or, having more fancied ; iyyotuat would then be used with puadrop, 
as paddov dfioiy, and waddov BovrkecOa. This agrees with Popp., who says, 
‘cum 7ryeioOar interdum sequente infinitivo notionem @gquum censendi habeat 
(ut voulvew iv. 86), videtur sonare posse, preferre, malle.’ This Arn. calls the 
‘sensus preegnans’ of irynoduevo, and places it among the instances cited by 
Lobeck ad. Phrynich. c. vi. p. 753, where ipyeto@at, olecOar, and voultew, are 
used in the sense of thinking right. To this it is objected that they are always 
followed by an infinitive sine articulo. Arn. replies by quoting ii. 53, 7d xpoora- 
Aavwrwpely ovdeis rpdOuyos Fv. But is this exactly parallel—with respect to the 
taking muuch trouble, nu one was zealous. However, Matthie, § 543, has 
collected numerous instances of the infin. with article, some of which are 
more appropriate, though many are otherwise explicable. Perhaps it might 
lessen the difficulty to say for «ad. iyy. instead of thought more of, more thouyht 
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of, 4. €, gave more thought to, though even this is scarce consistent with the 
common use of *yodua:. Another method of explanation is to consider that 
the words stand elliptically, for elvac waddov robro, that this more consisted in; 
&c., where by ‘this’ is meant 7d cplow avrois weroPévar. Kriig. tr. they 
therein more recognised (i.é., understood and accepted the necessity of), defence, 
though accompanied with death, than self-preservation purchased by submission. 
T do not exactly understand either T. K. A.’s explanation or his translation of 
Kriig. Peile prefers the old reading rg to rd, which he considers confirmed 
by c. 43, &v r@ dutverOat, and tr. and accounting that to consist in actually 
defending themselves and suffering (i. €., at every cost, come what may), rather 
than in seeking to save themselves by giving in. Td piv aloxpdy x. T. A. 
— Disgrace, indeed, to their reputation (lit. what would be said of them) they 
fled from, but the brunt of battle with their bodies they bore, and at the very 
briefest crisis of their fate (when the least thing might have turned the scale of 
victory), they departed in the height of their glory rather than of their fears. 
The dxuiyf seems to me to be applied by a sort of Zeugma to roi déovs, for 
had the latter stood alone the orator would probably have used another word. 
Sv’ &axlorov katpod téxns, seems equivalent to the ‘hore momento cita mors 
venit’ of Horace. Meyerand Popp. doubt this, and tr. ‘dum fortuna brevissi- 
mam nacta erat opportunitatem,’ meaning, I suppose, ‘when fortune had for 
a moment obtained an opportunity,’ z.e., they had a chance for a moment of 
distinguishing themselves, and did not let it slip. dam dAdynoav— 
were set free from, an euphemism as in Heracleide, v.965. xelvov 5’ dwadda- 
x9évros. So the Latin decesserunt, our departed, and the German Sie schieden. 


CuapTer XLIII.—(a.) wpoonxdévras. D. well tr., ‘as became the character 
of their country.’ dopakeorépay. Certainly there is force in K.’s 
objection, that dod. diavolay cannot signify a securer life. He therefore reads 
neut. plur. dopaddéorepa. But I am sure Thuc. would have sacrificed some- 
thing for the antithesis which makes both adjectives predicates to diavolay ; and, 
after all, we say a safer policy, asaferlineof action, meaning that which conduces 
to safety. Cf. the well-known passages Soph. Ajaz, v. §50, and Virg. xii. 435. 
akoTotvras pi Adyw pove.—considering not in words alone ; or merely theorett- 
cally: itismeant that they must show a practical sense of the fact by their actions. 
Kriig. cf. Gd. Col. v. 369. Adyw cxorobcr Thy drat yévous Plopdy. tpy@ 
Ocwpévovs. The opposite notion to Ady oxorobvras: this latter, as Arn. says, 
means regarding athing merely from the account given of it, therefore the former 
will be, viewing a thing in its reality, not trusting to report, but seeing it as in 
fact itis. The antithesis makes this preferable to the tr. of Peile and others— 
what she, (i. €., the state) does. elSdras: Cf. supra, ch. 36. tr., “ifa man 
were to enlarge on, it would be to persons as well acquainted with rt as himself.’ 
épactas yryvopévous, becoming tts lovers: make Athens your Mistress. A strong 
personification, referring doubtless to certain personal relations fashionable at 
the time and place. ToApavres Popp. says. 7%. €., roAunpol, and Kriig. 
renders ‘ kiihne,’ as rodwav often stands absolutely ; and of course T. K. A. 
follows. But these translations do not show that roAudGrres sine articulo is the 
conditionalizing participle, expressing with the others the cause of éxrjcavro— 
by daring won. Cf. i. 9. a. yyvaonovres Ta Sedvra, is, I think, 
taking the trowhle to acquaint themselves with their duty. See what is saidi. 86. a. 
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aloxvuvépevor—with a keen sense of shame, or sense of honour: as Kriig., who 
quotes aldopévww dvipGy wréoves obo He régayrac. Il. v. 531. 

Swore ocadatfoav. Optative, because indefinite frequency. Cf. i. 70, d. 
Ypavov—a joint contribution ; the regular technical term, and of course quite 
familiar to his auditors. For information ace Dict. of Antiquities, Hermann. 
Pol. Ant. of Greece, § 146-9, and Bockh’s P. £. of Athens, p. 245. KE. T. 
The society itself, and the money subscribers were each called épavos; the 
members ’Epayoral, and their presidentan Eranarch. Demosthenes Cont. Mid. 
§ 27, &c., makes much use of the same metaphor, representing the state as a 
sort of great benefit society, to which every citizen owes a contribution. 

(0.) wow —in common with those who had not fallen. Kriig. iv ¢ 
Some understand rdgy, but Kriig. says it is the neuter, tn the spot where. 
wapa TH lvruxdvri x. T. A. On every occasion, either for word or deed, which 
from time to time may happen to present itself : referring to spoken panegyric, 
and commemoration by festivals, &c. Kriig. will not allow that évruxérr: can 
agree with xalpy, which rapd with a dative would not allow, he therefore tr. 
in his case who happens at any time to fall into the subject. I do not know 
what his objection is, unless it be that rapa cum dativo indicates rest at a point, 
or with a person. But upon the hypothesis that the occasion does occur, may 
we not say that their glory certainly abides with it, is always to be found with 
it? ware, yf might be translated ‘ every land,’ but it may also be 
the whole earth. So Lysias, ii. 15, draca Ilekowévynoes. Kriig. 

Tis yuouns paddov 4 Tob Epyou. ‘an unwritten memorial of the heart, rather 
than of a[q’ their?] material monument.’ So D., and this is the usual translation. 
Kriig. however argues that rap’ éxdory in itself implies a memorial of the mind, 
and roi épyou is not a proper expression for a material thing. He would 
therefore tr. the memory of their patriotic sentiment, rather than of the fight iw 
which they fell. But surely the two would be indissolubly blended together, 
and the names of the great Athenian battles were ever in their orators’ mouth. 
I believe ro6 &pyou is used much in the same way as it is a few lines previously, 
$. ¢., what was actually done in the way of commemoration. The orator does 
not intend to exclude such commemoration, but implies that even where this was 
absent, their recollection would still dwell in the minds of their countrymen. 
In justice to Kriig.’s argument, it should be noticed that the combats in which 

these men fell were somewhat insignificant. Engelman’s tr. agrees with Kriig. 
' —mehr ihrer Gesinnung als des Kampfes selbst. Cf. Ausch. cont. Ctes., 50 c. 
ov yap ovro deiy dv rots ypdupact rimacbat, GAA’ év TH phy To ed werovOdrwr. 

(c.) 7d eSSatpov, and rd etipuxov are predicates, for the predicate takes the 
article where it is represented to be coextensive with the subject. Happiness 
ts freedom, and freedom courage ;—ts meaning consists in. weptopac ve. 
voce media, neglect to your own damage. Kriig. cf. i. 24, 4, vi. 93, i. 
Kakxompayodvres in reference to the érirovos doxyois of the Lacedsemonians, 
ch. 39, 2. Kriig. those who fare hard. This is probably,:as Bl. says, antici- 
pative of an objection likely to be urged by the rich, who might say, like the 
soldier of Lucullus, that they ought not to risk their lives in the same way as 
those who had nothing to lose. The argument is certainly a paradox, contra- 
dicted by experience, however ingenious on the part of the speaker. 

4, évayria peraBorh. The change to the opposite is still a risk, or there ts still a 
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risk of a change to the opposite. povnpa—high spirit. See i. 81, 
and cf. ii. 62, 4) pera rod padaxioCivar kdxwors. Arn. says 
kdxwots is misery, wretchedness. This is scarcely exact enough; it is really 
‘ worsening,’ were there such a word, 4. ¢. that deterioration of character, or de- 
gradation which follows wpon (lit. accompanies) the having shown cowardice. 
Before wera roi in some MSS. stand é rq, which is, I think, plainly a gloss 
introduced from the margin. Kriig., however, retains the words, from the 
notion that 7d werd Tod padaxcoOfwa: may be one logical term capable ot 
declension like a substantive, and he assigns to it the meaning the state that 
Follows upon proved cowardice. But of such a phrase ‘ desiderantur exempla.,’ 
fopn—vigour, and so valowr, which is from valeo, Kowh—hope 
common to all, i. ¢., of coming safely out of battle; but hope for the common 
good gives, as Kriig. says, a loftier thought, and is not contradictory to the 
idiom of the language. But may not the meaning be affected by its combination 
with pwuns ? dvaloOnros ‘describes the speediness of the pang of death 
when it comes in the heat of battle without the protracted suffering of disease.’ 
Arm. If the meaning assigned by Kriig. to xowh be correct, the hope of 
benefiting their country is another element in rendering death unfelt, or patn- 
less, Arn. quotes similar usages of the word from Dem. Aris. Rhet., c. 6, § 4, 
Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 29. 


CuaPreR XLIV.—(a.) ddodtpopar. The fut. éddropupoiua: has been con- 
jectured, but the present is more proper, because it relates to the actual state 
of feeling which the orator was then expressing—J am not as you see lument- 
ing, but shall rather, &c. Td 8 edruxis of Av rijs eitpererrarys 
k. 7. X. Peile tr. Happiness belongs to those who shall have obtained the most 
glorious—death, as these men have now obtained, or affliction, as you. This 
is, I think, correct, except that 7d evruxés is—goodhap, not happiness, 
eddacuorla ; and we should perhaps say, They shall be accounted to have had the 
most fortunate lot. The whole, I fancy, means, ‘ your affliction, as their death, 
is the best of the sort that can befalla man.’ But Peile and others explain, 
‘ Death and affliction are the lot of all men. Human happiness is therefore 
altogether comparative. Hence, they may be said to be happy, whose lot ct v8 
to have the most glorious, asin the present instance these men have, death ; whilst 
you have affliction,’ cal olg.. . EuveperphOn. This passage is of ac- 
knowledged difficulty. ‘In duabus rebus,’ says Popp., ‘hic bereas.’ One is 
the change of construction from of ay Adxwot, to ols Euveuerp70y: but this is 
amply accounted for on the principle of variety so often mentioned of, 1. 38, 
c. ; the second is the force of the preposition éy, when it is not stated what 
are the things in which they were happy. It seems to have escaped Popp., 
that these verbs belong to a class compounded with éy, which in English are 
expressed by putting the prep. after the verb, and which stand almost inde- 
pendently. £.g. Aristoph. Aves, v. 38. xal wae xowhy évarorioat xphpara, 
open to all to spend their money in. Herod. ix. 65. ore éceOuyv és 7d Tépevos 
odre évarodavwy. Arist. Pax, v. 1156. évaworareiv yap or’ émirhdecos rdvu, 
Eurip. Bacche, 508. évivoruvxjoat. I should therefore interpret. whose life has 
been dealt out to them to be happy in, equally as to diein ; or, inverting, to die in, 
equally as to be happy in, 3. ¢. their death has been correspondent to the hap- 
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piness of their life. If you look at the happiness they enjoyed in life, and at 
the close to which their life was brought, you will find them opuolws tvyperpy- 
6évra—dealt out in corresponding ratio. I subjoin other explanations which 
the reader may perhaps prefer. Meyer has, ‘quorum vite tenor ita congrutt, 
ut eddem re et felices essent, et obirent, ¢. e. qué in re vite terminum, in e& 
etiam felicitatem invenerunt.’ The close of their life was made to them hap- 
piness. This I cannot think accordant with the usage of the verbs in Greek. 
Hermann—‘ quibus sic est traducta vita, ut in ed pari et felicitate et exitu ute- 
rentur.’ To this it is objected that ef does not occur before évreXeurfjcat. This 
objection I think remedied by the version which I have ventured to give. 
Peile—who have had their life equally dealt out, so.as for them to be happy in 
it to the same extent, and to die in it, i. e. die simultaneously with their earthly 
enjoyment. Cf. Eurip. Hipp. 1069. 2 Cor. vii. 3. Kriig., their good fortune 
has been equally balanced (abgeschlossen) for them, so as in and with it to meet 
ther end. T.K. A., the accurate measurement of life (= space of life) 
allows space enough for these two things, a happy existence, and death, but no 
more. 

(6.) welOay sc. raira. Kriig. ingeniously suggests radety. év is 
the masculine, having reference to an antecedent implied in what has gone be- 
fore. With respect to persons of whom you will so often have things to put you in 
mind, For the sentiments here expressed, Popp. cf. Isoc. Plat. § 1g. Xen. 
Cyrop. vii. 5. 82. wepacdopevos— deprived of before he has had an op- 
portunity of experiencing. Kriig. quotes Valla’s version quibus nunquam 
potiturt privantur with approbation, adding that wepaoduevos the reading of 
some MSS. is inadmissible, because ‘a man cannot be deprived of what he 
has never had.’ I suppose one might retort with reference to the future, it is 
no great deprivation to lose what you are never going to have. In fact I be- 
lieve the aor. part. to be very suitable, as conveying the idea without any limi- 
tation of time—. e. simply without experience of them. ddarpeO 7. 
Cf. supra, 41. b. Here some accus. pronoun is understood as object to the verb. 
AfGn, oblivion, for the ground, or cause of oblivion. Popp. refers to érirxevy, 
1, 52; and ddAwow "INlov. Phil. v. 61. though this is scarcely the same thing. 
Six d0ev—beneficial in two ways. T.K.A., or more accurately, benefit will 
accrue from two sources. Evvolora, has for its subject réxywow moreioOac, 
according to Popp. and Bi. Kriig. says it has no subject at all, or at most 
xpGyua is to be supplied, which actually is so, Arist. Nubes, v. 594. So he also 
explains Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 4; Andocid.i. 77; and Dem. 43, 66. érepwrg— 
8,re dv SpGow ’"AOnvaloas elvar éwi 7d Apewov ard To’ cnueod. 

(c.) BovAeber Bat, contribute counsel to the state in any fair and equal way. 
twapaBadAdpevar, bringing forward, and exposing equally to risk. Cf. iii. 14. 
On éx rod duowd. Cf. i. 143. ©. TwapyBhkate. wapd is here trans. 
have got beyond the prime of life, and are therefore not likely réxvwow roteio Bat. 
xépSos fhyetoGe—consider as so much clear gain—‘ lucro apponite.’ That this is 
a legitimate construction of ?yodjmac may be readily shown. Cf. inter alia, 
7a Ovyra 5 ob viv mp&rov iyyotuar oxlay. Eur. Med. 1224, and with Kriig. 
Dem. viii. 66. wéAews rAo00roy Eywye tryotuat cunpdxous, whore, edvoray. 
tévSe sc. Blov, has its proper use, this which is to follow. 7d 
guUdéripov, ‘synonymous with edxAeva, honour.’ Kriig. and of course following 
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himT. K.A. Butis it notrather the love of honour contrasted with the love of gain, 
both being regarded as passions of the human mind which are thought never to 
become extinct ? Then we have ré xepdalvew opposed to 7d risGaOat, the getting 
money, and the getting honour. Tt) &xpely refers to incapacity for 
active service, as may be seen from i. 93. Tov dxpecordtwy dpxécew Thy hudaxyp. 


CHaPreR XLV.—{a.) tov dyava—the struggle you will have to undergo in 
attempting to rival their renown. Tov yap otk Svta x. 7. A. Kriig. 
quotes from Mimnermus apud Stob. 125. 12. dewol yap dvipl mdvres éopev 
evxrect, favre POovfioa, xarOavdévra 8’ alvyéoat. The Horatian sentiment will 
recur to the thoughts of every one. ‘ Virtutem incolumem (while it dwells with 
us) odimus, Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi.’ xa’ irepBody 
dperfis—in or by an excess of merit; even supposing that you reached tran- 
scendent merit, would you be judged, I say not on a par with, but even a little in- 
ferior to them. @0dvos yap «x. 7. A. Is this not to be expressed in 
English by saying, the living have Envy to contend against as a rival? For 
awpos 7d dvriradov is not, I think, rightly rendered by Meyer—propter 
emulationem, 1. e¢. the living are envied on account of rivalry ; nor by Popp. ab 
emulis, making it equivalent to mpds Trav dyTimddwy, by their rivals; nor by 
Goll. erga emulos, i.e. the living have a feeling of envy towards their rivals ; 
nor as Dale, the living are exposed to envy in their rivalry. Kriig. merely 
says, ‘among the living envy dominates, whether enviers or envied.’ It will 
be seen that I make mpds rd dvrimandoyr, ‘ for opposition, 72. e. to discharge the 
function of an opponent: which sense it is I think capable of sustaining. Then 
Td ph éuwodwr—those who are in no one’s way = ol ovx Byres (the neuter being a 
general form of statement) are opposed to ol {Gvres ; and they are said to find 
no such obstacle against (wpds) which it is necessary for them to struggle ; but 
they are honowred with a good will which has no one to oppose it. 

(b.) &peris.—‘ If I must say anything on the subject of woman's excellence. 
D. The scholiast, says. Kriig., is ungallant enough to deny all virtues to the 
sex, except that of cwppocivy. od yap dvépela, 4 Sixaoodyn 4 ppdynots. Meyer 
and BI. refer this to ‘ chastity ;’ Arnold to ‘modesty and affectionateness.’ But 
as there is no article, D. is right in referring it to nothing special (see i. 2. d.); 
it simply means the sort of merit which is to be looked for from women on such an 
occasion, That this, according to the Greek conception, was of a very negative 
and passive character, is clear enough, even from what follows. Sorat, of 
course, has for its antecedent yuvalxes contained in yuvaxelas. Cf. Jelf, 819. 1. 
435. a Tis brapx. pboews pi xelpoor yéveoOar. An eloquent passage 
occurs in one of the Oxford Prize Essays [‘ Domestic Virtues of the Greeks 
‘and Romans,’] condemning the cold-heartedness of the orator who, on such an 
occasion, could tell wives and mothers not to be worse than they were by 
nature! But this is surely seeing in words the meaning most suitable for our 
argument. When the Greeks were exhorted, as they often were, rv warépwy 
Bh xelpous pavivat, ii. 62. d., cf. i. 122. 3; vi. 92. b., nothing unworthy was 
_ implied of their ancestors ; on the contrary, the words were an exhortation not to 
fall short of their valour. So here the orator means, ‘ Do not deteriorate from 
that character which Nature has given you; we know you to be weaker than 
the other sex, but do not extravagantly indulge in this weakness.’ - 4 86a 
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—the praise, t.e., which will result from such conduct. xal Hs, sc. weyddn 
f d6ta, great, too, will be her praise, of whom among the other sex there is least talk 
either for good orevil. Cf. Jelf, 819. b. The word «Agog is a ‘nomen pécos, ut non 
raro apud poetas.’ Popp., whocf. déta, Svecdos (viii. 27), Erwis and éAwifgeu, i. 1. 
Wemightalsocf. ‘facinus,’ ‘famosus,’ ‘venenum,’ and many other words. For the 
sentimentcf. Ausch. Agam. v. 611. ‘The two properly opposed notions would be 
(1) merit, demerit ; (2) pratse, censure. But Thuc. gives us one of each pair, 
merit and censure = conduct that is censured.’ T: K. A. 


CHAPTER XLVI. —(a.) wal dsol—‘ by me, as has been done by my predeces- 
sors.’ ASye—tpye. The usual antithesis, as has often been pointed 
out—the first is, so far as words are concerned; the second in respect of the 
actual commemoration by deeds, t.¢., regarding the subsequent support of the 
children as part of the practical recognition of the father’s merits. 
pexpl fiBys. To the age of eighteen says the Scholiast. From sixteen to 
eighteen the young Athenian was educated in the Gymnasia. At eighteen the 
youth was enrolled among the Ephebi, entered into the registry of his Demus, 
and after taking the oath of a citizen, was armed in the presence of the public 
assembly. From that time he was, in the eye of the law, of age, might marry, 
appear before courts of law, and so forth ; but he had yet to do frontier duty 
as weplwrodos, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he entered upon the full 
exercise of his civic rights, by participating in the general assemblies of the 
people, from which fact we may understand why some have asserted that he 
was not registered till then. Hermann, Pol. Antig. of Greece, § 123. See 
with Kriig., Plat. Menex. 22, Lysias ii. 75, Auechin. 3, 154, Arist. Pol. 2, 5, 4. 
orihavoyv—itherein proposing a prize, ec. which consists in this mainte- 
nance of children. tots St—to these I say, 5¢é in apodosi. See the 
grammars, Hermann ad Soph. Phil. 87, and infra c. 65 c., and of. Livy, iv. 35. 
‘Nihil non aggressuros homines, si magnis conatibus magna premia propo- 
nantur.’ a&mrohodupdpevor—having brought your lamentations to a@ 
close, such being sometimes the force of dd in composition. Cf. dradyjcarras, 
infra ch. 61, and Herod. ix. 31, ws drexjdevoay, cum lugere desierant, where see 
Valckn. note ; and also ii. 40, éredy drorvywrrat, when they have finished beat- 
ing thetr own breasts. bv wpootke txacrtos sc. dopipacba. On 
this mode of supplying the simple from the compound verb, Kriig. refers to his 
own grammar, § 62, 4, I. 


CHapren XLVII.—(a) rpé&rov tros. For the little that had been achieved 
during this year towards the final object of the war, v. Grote vol. vi. p. 206. 
Even the relief of Potidza had been no way advanced ; and while the expecta- 
tions of the Corinthians and other instigators of the war were disappointed, the 
anticipations of Pericles and Archidamus were fully justified ; i. 140, a. 
éredebra—‘ was drawing to a close.’ The imperf. is used because ‘ad rei effectum 
qui permanebat respicitur.’ P. 7a S¢0 pépn, cf. adc. x. Diod. 
xil. 45. For the gramm. construction see Jelf, § 467, obs. 2, 478, a. 

ApxSapos, cf. adc. x. 

(5.) 4 véeos. The description of this famous pestilence occupies eight 

chapters, from XLVII. to LIV., which we may divide into three portions. 
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The first (c. xlvii. viii.) describes its origin and causes. The second (xlix. 1.) 
its character, symptoms, and physical effects. The third (li. sq.) its effects on 
the moral character and social life of the Athenians. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention briefly the (icumenical Plagues, 
whose ravages have been recorded. 

I. The first is that of Athens, here described by Thucydides, who has been 
closely copied by Lucretius in the end of his sixth book. A similar one is 
mentioned by Galen as occurring in the year a.D. 167—170, which he calls the 
long plague (v. inf. and Clinton in an.). 

II. The second is that which broke out in the reign of Vibius Gallus, and 
Volusianus, A.D. 252, and is described in the letter of Dionysius quoted in 
Eusebius, lib. vii. c. 22 (cf. Cyprian. de Mortal.), commented upon by Calvi- 
sius, Justus Lipsius (de Constantid ii.), and our own countrymen, Brightman 
and Mead, who interpret it to be the opening of the Fourth Seal of the Book’ 
of Revelations (vi. 8). It is said to have lasted fifteen years, and five thousand 
persons are reported to have died daily. 

III. The third broke out in the reign of Justinian, a.D. 540, and is fully 
described by Procopius in his Persica (lib. ii. 22, 8q.). He is a close imitator 
of Thucydides, as will be shown in many passages quoted from him. It is 
also mentioned by Evagrius, Agathias, Gregory of Tours, and Paulus Diaconus, 
who tells us it carried off Pope Pelagius, a.D. 580. It lasted fifty-two years ; 
and in 583 appears to have extended its ravages to Britain. In Constantinople 
it carried off 1000 persons daily. It is curious that the origin of all these 
three plagues is traced to Egypt or Aftthiopia, which, as Gibbon says (chap. 
xliii.), have been stigmatized in every age as the original source and seminary 
of the plague. 

IV. The fourth commenced in the N.E. of Asia, in a.D. 1347, and in six 
years overran the world with such violence, that Calvisius says two-thirds of 
the population of Europe were swept away. Camden, in his Britannia, 
describes its ravages in England in the following year, during which 50,000 
persons are said to have been buried in the churchyard of the Charterhouse in 
London. Hume, vol. ii. p. 448. It lasted for six years, and is known by the 
name of the ‘black death.’ This is the pestilence which made its appearance 
in Florence in 1348, and is so graphically described by Boccacio in his Decame- 
ron, and in the historical narrative of the brothers Matteo and Giovanni Villani. 
Sismondi (Histoire des Frangais) relates its effects in France, and its horrors in 
England are beautifully told in the novel of Rothelan. 

The next famous pestilence is that of Milan in the year 1630, of which we 
have a vivid picture in the Promessi Sposi of Manzoni, in the Storta delia 
Colonna Infame, and in the history of the Plague by Ripamonte. The most 
striking events connected with it are the exertions of Cardinal Borromeo, and 
the horrid practices of the Monatti and Untori. 140,000 persons are reported 
to have died between April and September. The last and greatest plague made 
its appearance in London in the year 1664, and is well known to English readers 
from the journal of Pepys and the narrative of Defoe, who, though not himself 
an eye-witness of it, writes with all the force and truthfulness of one. The 
total number of deaths is given as 68,000. It is, as Mr. Grote observes, vi. p. 
209, ‘not one of the least of the merits of Thucyd. that his notice of the symp- 
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toms of this epidemic, given at so early a stage of medical science and obser- 
vation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the present age, and enable 
the malady to be understood and identified.’ It has consequently been the 
subject of frequent disquisition at home and abroad. The following treatises, 
among others, have appeared in Germany: by Eyerel, in 1810; Schoenck, 
1821; Grimm, 1829; Krauss, 1831; Meurs, 1843; and Brandeis, 1845; to 
which we may add the general treatise by Haser, 1839; Littré’s introduction 
to Hippocrates; and Dr. Mead’s book, De Peste. Littré remarks that it is to 
be regretted that Hippocrates, though an eye-witness, does not describe this 
plague, as neither does Galen that which he witnessed in the time of M. 
Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana), and which was probably a renewal of this 
plague of Athens. Diodorus also defers the description of it till its reappear- 
ance in the fifth year of the war. xii. c. 58. Grote speaks of it as ‘an 
eruptive typhoid fever, distinct from, yet analogous to, the small pox.’ Niebuhr 
thinks it was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but something 
between the two, vomiting of bile being rare in Oriental plague but common 
in yellow fever; ulcers, which are general in Oriental plague, being extremely 
rare in yellow fever. Schoenck considers it to have been a camp fever, and 
Meister holds the same opinion. Krauss maintains the opposite, and says that 
the inguinal pestilence of Justinian was merely a degenerate form of the same. 
It was distinct from the inguinal plague described by Procopius and Ripamonte, 
and is believed (Littré says) to be now extinct. For three years it desolated 
Athens, continuously during the entire second and third years of the war, after 
which there was a marked abatement for a year and a half. It then revived, 
and lasted for another year (the fifth) with the same fury as at first. It carried 
off, Thucyd. tells us (iii. 87), 300 of the 1200 Hippeis, the chief men of the 
State, 4400 hoplites, and of the poorer population a number too great for com- 
putation, dvetevperos dp:Ouéds. Diodorus says they lost 4000 mefol, 400 lrreis, 
and of others, freemen and slaves, 10,000 (xii. 58), but this number is, as 
Grote says, much below the mark. 
Aeydpevov. There is perhaps a confusion in Thucydides’ mind as to vécos, 
and védcnua, both which are used indiscriminately. In the following chapter he 
uses the neuter throughout, as though véonua had really preceded ; and so 
Sophocles uses airy after vonua, as though vécos had preceded. [oxfua mpds 
TO cuvwvupoy. | 

dewdv ye rovxloayua TOO voojparos’ 

Free yap atry bid xpdvov. 

Soph. Phil. 755, 8. 

Cf. Hom. Od. xii. 75, where vedédn and végos are similarly confounded. Or 
it may be taken absolutely ;= though it was said: neuter part. like deéy «x. 7. X. 
éyxatackfpat. Properly used of the descent of lightning, storms, &c., 
therefore implying violence and rapidity. Cf. c. xlix.e. A divine visitation. 
It is here intransitive, as in xlix. the simpler form ; when transitively used it is 
followed by a dative, or the accus. with, els. v. Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 93; 
Eurip. Hipp. 1416; Herod. vii. 134, viii. 65; A’sch. Eumen. 83; Procop. 
Pers. ii. 22. rots é ovpavot émucxhrrovoew' = évéwece ch. xlviii. 
Afjpvov. Grote remarks that about sixteen years before there had been a 
similar calamity in Rome, and in various parts of Italy. od pévros 
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Observe the transition to the oratio recta. K. compares Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 15. 
wore Oavpacrov yéverGat waot kal brwmrrevov. 90pa. otras. ‘ To 
such a degree.’ K. cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 4, 3. Fv 56 xewv word} cae Povos 
ourws Gore x. T. X., and Eurip. Hipp. 999. 

(c.) tarpol. P. quotes Cantacuzen, iv. 8. odre larpavZétnpxes réxvn 

ovdeula. Cf. Ov. Met. vii. 5 26. ‘ Pugnatum est arte medendi. Exitium. 
superabat opem.’ Ov. Met. vii. 561. ‘Inque ipsos seva medentes irrumpit 
clades.’ Liv. vii. 2. ‘Quum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis, nec ope 
divin& levaretur.’ Hpxovv. v. Buttmann’s Lezilogus, pp. 162, 
543. (Eng. Ed.) B. quotes Eurip. Jon, 952. ’Améddwy obdev Foxece. Herc. 
Fur. 300. Soph. Phil. 281, 339. v. Defoe, p. 40. ‘Not that it is any 
derogation from the labour or application of the physicians to say they fell in 
the common calamity: it rather is to their praise that they ventured their lives 
so far ag even to lose them in the service of mankind.’ Sow kal 
padttora. v. Matth. § 462. ‘Two superlatives in two different propositions 
are compared with each other by the words rogovry and 8cw, to show that a 
quality exists in the highest degree in one subject, in the same measure as 
it is possessed by another in the highest degree.’ v. Thuc. viii. 84. doy 
pdndota Kat édevepo . . . TocovTw kal Opacvrara. Soi. 68. bc xal udyiora 
éyxAjpara Exouev. Herod. v. 29. Soph. Trach. 312; Cd. Col. 53, with 
Wiinder’s note. Jelf, § 870, obs. i. mpds lepots ixérevorrav 
For this use of rpds at a point at rest, cf. Soph. Trach. 371. mpds péon 
Tpaxwlwy dyopg. Ud. C. 12. mpds tdoeow Oedv. Thue. iii. 81, €.; viii. 
g8. Compare the Supplicationes of the Romans, (Liv. iii. 7, x. 23, xxxi. 9, 
XXVii. 23, xxxvii. 3.) the Rogazioni of the Italians and the Middle Ages, 
and the procession of the relics of Cardinal Borromeo, during the plague at 
Milan, described by Ripamonte, lib. i. Boccacio says, ‘Nor was there more 
profit from the humble supplications made to God by devout persons, not once, 
but often, both in formal processions and in other manners.’ 
pavrelots. The MSS. vary between pavrelots and pavrelacs. 
TeXeuravres. Frequently used for lastly, or at last. c. li.c. Cf. Soph. Ant. 
260. Kay éylyvero rAnyh TedeuTGo’. Xen. Cyr. i. 6, 19; Plat. Rep. iv. p. 
425. We may tr. ‘they ended by leaving off.’ So dpxdmevos is put for ‘at 
first.’ Matth. G. G.,§557, 4. dJelf, § 696, obs.i. b. 


Cuaprer XLVIII.—(a.) & AtOtowlas. NubiaandSennaar. See Gibbon 
u. 8. Alytrrov. Lucr. vi. 1139.. ; 


‘Nam penitus veniens Aigypti e finibus.’ 


Gottl. quotes Am. Marcell. xix. 4. ‘Clades illa abusque ferventi Aithiopie 
plag& paulatim proserpens Atticam occupavit.’ Schénck, p. 14, sq. 

dvérreore = éyxaréoxnye. So Lucr. vi. 1141. ‘Incubuit tandem populo Pan- 
dionis.’ Ov. Met., vii. 522. ‘Dira lues ir& populis Junonis inique Jncidit,’ 
Liv. xxvii. 23. Plut. v. Pericl., p. 66. % Aowuwins evéwece POopd. 

év rp Tleparet. Niebuhr notices this fact to show the difference between this 
epidemic and the yellow fever, which generally follows the course of rivers. It 
began of course here first, being brought by sea. ‘The place of its first out- 
breaking in Attica indicates that the contagion came from abroad. It may 
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nevertheless have been connected, as Niebuhr believed (Vol. ii. p. 273), in some 
mysterious way, with the volcanic convulsions which were unusually frequent 
and violent about the same time, though Attica was but slightly affected by them, 
for the earthquakes felt at Athens are not said to have damaged any part of the 
city ; and other regions of Greece which suffered much more from them do not 
appear to have been visited by the pestilence.” Thirl. iii. p. 135. Cf. Procop. 
Bell. Pers. ii. 22, c. dptapéwn 82 del ex rijs wapadlas 4 vécos Hide ovrw dh és 
Thy peobyasay dvéBawe xwpay. fparo tév dvOpémray. BI. says the 
dyOp. is not emphatic, as though animals had been previously attacked. But 
it was clearly the opinion of the ancients that in pestilences animals were first 
attacked. Cf. Hom. Jl. i. 150; Ov. Met. vii. 536. The sheep and cattle had 
been conveyed to Eubcea, and the adjacentislands. (c. xiv.) Cf. Grote, vi. p. 
203. There may therefore be some force in the word: had the cattle been 
attacked it would have been an aggravation of the calamity. Cf. Liv. iii. 66 ; 
Dion. Hal. A. R., x. 53. ddppaxo. le PeBAfjcoey és TA plata. 
The Jews were accused of having poisoned the wells in the plague of 1348. 
Thirlw. iii. p. 135, and comp. the account of the Untori in Ripamonte, lib. i. ; 
Aretzus, p.12,§ 6. Ed. Ktibn. &86ey 003° dweoucds dy 7g Ao TE év’ ADfynce 
peregerépous Soxéew és 7a dptara euBeBrARoOa Pdppaxa. Ov. Met. vii. 532. 
‘Constat et in fontes vitium venisse lacusque.’ So when the plague broke out 
at Naples in 1656, the Spaniards were said to have suborned persons to 
scatter poisoned dust in the streets. Even the holy water was supposed to 
have been poisoned at Milan. Knight, p. 77. A similar notion existed at 
Paris upon the outbreak of the cholera for the first time in that city. The cre- 
dulity of the lower orders may be excused when we find that even learned men 
believed in the posstbility of exciting pestilence by means half medical, half 
magical. plata are ‘cisterns, tanks, or reservoirs.’ 

atrdé0.—i. ¢., in Pireeus. The xpipn of Callirrhoe, mentioned above, was in the 
Astu. 

(b.) Aeyérw wept atrod. Either supply voojuares ; or tr. simply ‘ about 
the matter.’ Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 22 B. Neyérw per ody Gs rn Exacros rept 
atrav ywdexe, cal copirrhs xal perewpbdoyos’ éyd 5¢ Ser re 4ptaro 4 vbcos Hide, 
xal rpbrw Sh Sry rods avOpwrous diépbecper épGsw Epy omar. yyveones. 
‘The opinion he forms—the judgment he arrives at.’ ‘ Urtheilt.’ X. 
Urdrys. In Aristotle's sense. Eth. Nec. iii. 8.8. ‘The lay person (K.), the 
non-professional man,’ as opposed ta the professed physician. BL compares 
Plat. Pol. 433. Plut. Ser. Vind. Num. v. 4. Cf Plat. Leg. 933 pv. Soph. 
2210. Phedr. 258 D. Protag. 3270. Proc. B. P. ii. 22. ofre yap larpg 
otre iSubry EvvéBn. peraBodfs. ‘ Respecting the causes which he 
deems sufficiently powerful to have produced so great a revolution.’ Grote, vi. 
aio. P. distinguishes properly between peraBodh and perdoracis; and shows 
that there is no idle repetition here. perafSodd is the ‘act of change,’ con- 
versio. perdoracis ‘ the altered state of circumstances,’ conversus status. The 
passage quoted from lib. vi. 20, quite bears out this view, réders . . . ob're Seoudvas 
peraBodss, 3 dv res és paw perdoracw xywpoh. The perdoracis is explained by 
the first sentence of the following chapter. ‘The change from an unusually 
healthful to a pestilential state.’ Demosth. Olynth. ii. 6. rod\hy rhy peraerd- 
ow Sexréov. Cf. c. 43. Cc. pardsot” av Exou Te wpoadas pi) dyvodty. ‘Such 
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matters as will furnish any man who lays them to heart, with knowledge and 
the meansof calculation beforehand.’ Lit. ‘from having acquired some previous 
knowledge, not to be in a state of ignorance about the matter.’ To record past 
facts as a basis for rational provision in regard to the future; the same senti- 
ment which Thucyd. mentions (i. 22) as having animated him to the composi- 
tion of his history, was at that time a duty so little understood, that we have 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, than 
the distinctness with which he conceives it in theory,’ Grote. For the gram- 
matical construction, see Jelf, § 832. The optative with dy expressing a sup- 
position or assumption depending on certain conditions ; hence a still more 
indefinite possibility. ; 
Cnapren XLIX.—(a.) pdMorra 5h dxetvo. Cf. adi. 13. 18. 118. 

&vocov. Hippocrates (Epidem. i. 8) says that the same was the case during 


the epidemic at Thagos. dwexplOy. so c. li. és rofro éredevra, ‘ deter- 
mined in this.’ P. compares Cantacuz. iv. 8. rdyra els éxetvo xarédyye 7d 
véonua ; and Krauss, p. 1§. wpoddcess, ‘ ostensible cause,’ a word 


frequently used by Hippocrates in this sense. Arete. p. 43. So Procop. 
B. P. ii. 22, dwpodaciorws. Boccacio says of the plague at Florence, that 
‘there was no fever or any incidental symptom.’ Céppar, an unusual 
word (the later Attic form is @épza. Arrian, An. ii. 4. 8. Menand. ap. 
Phavorinum). Lucian, Dial. Marin. xi.—Oépun’ 6 wuperés. Tim. Lew. u. v. 
Ruhnken. So Tibull. iv. 11. 2, calor. Lucret. vi. 1143. 
* Principio caput incensum fervore gerebant, 

Et duplices oculos suffusa luce rubenteis 

Sudabant etiam fauces intrinsecus atro 

Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis via septa coibat 

Atque animi interpres manabat lingua cruore.’ 


dov@fipara. Observe the plur. Lucret. u.s. Virg. Georg. iii. 505, of the 


disease of horses :— 
‘Tum vero ardentes oculi.’ 


axvetpa Eromov Kal SucdSes hla: ‘emitted an unnatural and foetid breath.’ 
P. translates drorov by ‘tetrum,’ as Lucr. v. 1152. ‘ Spiritus ore foras 
tetrum volvebat odorem.’ Kriiger says, Thucydides meant that besides being 
‘noisome’ (B.) the breath was unnatwral from the extreme dificulty of respira- 
tion. So Virgil u. s. ‘ attractus ab alto Spiritus interdum gemitu gravis.’ Cf. 


c. li. a. odd xal &dd\a dromlas. hla: and ddlec are used indis- 
criminately by Thuc. X. 
(6.) wrappdas’ ‘sneezing.’ Plat. Symp. p. 185. Bpdyxos. 


‘ hoarseness.’ ‘ Humoris in fauces influxio, quam raucitatem vocat.’ Cel. 
Aur. vii. 2. Bpaxetv. Hesych. Ayfoar. yopjcar Fos. Bc. p. 79. 
Bnxds loxvpot—‘ a hard cough.’ This meaning Foesius gives to B}é simply. 
xapSlay—‘the cardiac extremity of the stomach.’ L. and 8S. ‘Os ventri- 
culi.’ Foes. Luer. vi. 1149, 
‘ Inde ubi per fauces pectus complerat et ipsum 
Morbida vis in Cor mestum confluxerat egris.’ 


ornp(Eav—intrans. P. droxaldpras xoAfis—‘ purgings of bile.’ 
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Grote observes (p. 211), that ‘in Thucyd.’s day speculation was active re- 
specting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics 
and scanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con- 
sulted.’ These very words dr. x. x.7.\. seem to indicate that Thuc. was 
familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporary Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Cos. 
See M. Littré’s note quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which have now become technical in medical science, were of ordinary 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist. of Med. pp. 416—20, ed. Lond. 
waco1—differing in colour, smell, and taste. Krauss. todattrwplags 
refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress (= d6uyla, c. li.) the ‘anxius angor adsidue 
comes.’ Cf. Lucret. vi. 1156. (So Krauss, p. 17.) vy— Kevi—‘ an 
ineffectual retching.’ So Lucr. vi. 1158, ‘ Singultusque frequens ;’ and Virg. 
Georg. iii. 506, ‘ Imaque longo ilia singultu tendunt.’ Cf. Areteeus, p. 50, ed. 
Kiihn. Nicand. Ther. 434—Avypotor Bapuvonévor Oapeéoow. ry 
generally means ‘ hiccough,’ and ia the term used for the hiccough of Aristo- 
phanes in the well known passage of Plato’s Symposium, p. 185. It is here 
‘an ineffectual retching.’ ‘ Qui nihil vomitione refunderet, nullumque humorem 
ejiceret.’ Foes. ‘Motus ventriculi.irritus.’ Krauss, p. 20. 

(c.) awropéve—‘ to the outward touch.’ So Lucret. vi. 1163—‘ tepidum 
manibus proponere tactum.’ Defoe mentions the same fact. For the con- 
struction, see Matth. § 388. 6, and note ad i. ro. f. rd wéoov oxorotvrr. So 
c. li. (a) wapadcréyre. otk dyav Oeppdy not over-warm. Krauss, 
p. 22, says this was a bad symptom. Procop, B. P. ii. 22. xal 7d ev oGua 
olre Tt SupA\Naooe THs Wporepas Xporads, obre Oepydv hv, Are wuperod émimecdvros. 
otre xAwpdv—‘ nor pale ; but reddish, livid, breaking out with small pustules 
and ulcers.’ The ‘exanthema typhosum’ of medicine. P. Foes. explains 
aredvbvdv (xehcrvdv) by ‘ color.ad nigrum tendens ex rubro ; qualis sanguinis 
sub cute, ex ictu aut plag& collecti,’ ‘ Livid or leaden colowr'—rd peréxov wxpé- 
tyros kat pedavlas. Sch. 7a dvrds obtws txalero. Lucr. vi. 1166. 

‘ Intima pars hominum vero flagrabat ad ossa ; 
Flagrabat stomacho flamma ut fornacibus intus.’ 
tev wavy Aewrév iparlov. So Lucr. vi. 1168. 
‘ Nil adeo posset cuiquam leve tenueque membris 
Vertere in utilitatem.’ 
Ov. Met. vii. §58 :— 
‘ Non stratum, non ulla pati velamina possunt.’ 
pir Dro re H yupvol. Jelf, § 895. 4. Brachylogy—‘a verb of a genera} 
meaning is supplied from a following verb of special meaning ; as every par- 
ticular verb implies the general verbal notion of action or state.’ Pop. reads 
yupvév sub. c@ua. Cf. S. Marc. xiv. 51, wepiBeSrnuévos cwddva éwl yupvod~ 
the art. omitted. K. says yuuvol is correct, though the reading of inferior 
MSS. f[S.rra te dv és GSwp Puxpév «. +r. A. For the grammatical 
construction of the infinitive with dy instead of the historic tenses, see J elf, 
§ 866. 2. P. says ef juedoivro must be supplied. Procop. B. P. ii. 22, els 
Ydwp Te ols waparvxos cureceiy HOedov. 
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Luer, vi. 1170 :— 
‘ In fluvios partim gelidos, ardentia morbo 
Membra dabant, nudum jacientes corpus in undas.’ 
Ov. Met. vii. 568 :— | 
‘ Fontibus et fluviis puteisque capacibus herent 
Nec prius est extincta sitis quam vita bibendo.’ 
Diod. xii. 58 :—ol rreioro Tay vocobvrwy Esperror éavrods els TA Ppedra xai rds 


Kphvas ércOupoivres éaura@v xaraypiia: ra owuata. Defoe (p. 105) says, ‘Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 


river, and plunge themselves into water.’ kal Bpacav—‘ actually 
did so.’ The common use of xal in Thuc. For the ellipse after rofro, see 
Jelf, § 895. 4. aratory Ti Sip. Observe that the adj. by stand- 
ing before the article becomes the predicate. Larrey mentions the same fact 
in the French invasion of Syria. Evvexdpevor. Cf. S. Matt. iv. 24. 
woxlhats vécos Kal Bacdvors Evvexoudvovs. S, Luc. iv. 383—ouvexouévyn ruper@ 
peydnry. dypumvia. Lucr. vi. 1179—‘ lumina vorsarent expertia 
somno.’ d&xpator—the regular use of the optative. Jelf, 
§ 843. 1. 


(d.) fvaratoe. Lucr. vi. 1195 :— 


‘ Octavoque fere candenti lumine solis 
Aut etiam non& reddebant lampade vitam.’ 


P. quotes Wolmar. p. 39, and Liv. xli. 21. Stappolas dxpdrov— 
either violent diarrhoea, as Port. Steph. Zhes. and Poppo, or = ducxros vypérynros 
véarwoous, as Galen. Lucr. vi. 1198, ‘ nigram proluviem alvi.’ 

(c.) karéoxynwre ydp x. tT. A. Luer. vi. 1204 :— 


‘ tamen in nervos huic morbus et artus 
That et in partes genitaleis corporis ipsas : 
Et graviter partim metuentes limina leti 
Vivebant: ferro privatei parte virili 
Et manibus sine non nullei, pedibusque manebant, 
In vit& tamen, et perdebant lumina partim.’ 


Cf. Eyerel and Grimm ap. Pop. of the pestilence at Venice in 1576. Galen, 
Schénck, and Krauss also speak of the disease attacking the hands and feet. 

és alSota, parts of the body are frequently put without the article; (X.) on the 
principle of familiar usage, i.8,a. 12. b, 16.a. &c. AHOy. Lucr. 1211 :— 


‘ Atque etiam quosdam cepere oblivia rerum 
Cunctarum, neque se possent cognoscere ut ipsei.’ 


Schénck confirms this statement, and Defoe also mentions it. The forgetful- 
ness was only temporary. 


CHaPrerR L.—xpetooov Adyov. ‘ baffling all description.’ K. cf. Xen. 
Mem. iii. 11. 1. xpeiocoy Fy Néyou 7d Kdddos THs yuvacxés. So Herod. ii. 35. 
Epya Néyou péfw. and ii. 148. Soph. Gd. T. 1374. kpeiocov’ dyxdvns. v. 
Jelf, § 783, b. The whole thought contracted into asingle substantival notion, 
put in the genitive after the comparative. Matth., § 451. 

P 
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xarerarépws hx. tr. 0.0. ‘heftiger als die menschliche Natur ertragen kann.’ 
More grievously than human nature can endure. K. a common usage of 
xara—according to the proportion of. Whrwoe. v. Jelf, § 373, 1. 
The subject being indefinite, is not expressed, as it may be easily supplied from 
thecontext. Matt., § 549. Euvtpdéhev =7dr elw0drwv. K. That 
which is familiar to man, Cf. Soph. Phi. 171. Ta yap Spvea. 
So Lucret., vi. 1215 :— 


‘ Multaque humi quom inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituum genus atque ferarum 
Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem 
Aut ubi gustarat languebat morte propinqu4.’ 


Cf. Ov. Met., vii. 545,—52 ; Stat. Thed. i. 624, xii. 565. ‘ Eminus ipse Pabula 
dira ferse campumque odere volucres. Liv. xli.21. Nec Vulturium usquam 
visum. Krauss., p. 26. Boccacio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
after reeled about as if from the effects of poison and shortly died. During the 
black death in England it was also observed that neither beast nor bird of prey 
would touch the carcases. Knight, p. 64. Texpfprov 8é without 
the ydp following, is unusual, X. cf. Xen. Anab. i. 9, 29; Plat. Legg. p. 
821. BE. Cf. Matt., § 630. érMrcufus implies, as K. says, not 
only that birds died from eating the corpses, but that they were observed to 
keep aloof. v. Lucr. u.s. GrAws. of7’ dAdws. Not=alibi,as Arnold ex- 
plains it, but = neque omnino. P.rept roobrov ovd5éy, t.€., teplrd dtada oduara. 
Jacobs. Or we might say, neither otherwise employed, nor engaged about the 
dead. of 8 xéves. Lucr., vi. 1220. 


‘cum primis fida cantim vis 
Strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus egre.’ 


Cf. Hom. J1. i. 50; Sil. Ital., xiv. 594; Virg. Georg. iii. 496. 

T00 aroBalvovros— ‘gave evidence of what the result would be.’ P. But is it 
not rather —of the thing resulting ; gave opportunity of observing the effect pro- 
duced. %.€., 7d Terpdroda yevodueva diapbelpecOar. Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 13; 
Hell. vi. 8. Srws wh pavepds efn und’ aloOnow rapéxor. 


CHapTER LI.—(a.) wapadurdvr.. As drrouévy. c.xlix.e. v.Jelf,§ 599, 
1. The dative expressing ‘reference to,’ as ouveddvri. ouvreudvrietrew. So 
Thuce., i. xxiv. a. éy detig éowdéovr. Herod., i. 14, 51, iii. go, vi. 33. 
dromias. ‘peculiar character.’ Seltsamkeit. KX. So we say, ‘out of the way 
character.’ Suadepdvtas er. mr. €. ¥. twpds trepov 
belongs to Svadepdvtws ; érépw is only used to give force to the antithesis. 
Slav. v. adi. rog. (a.) For the accusative as a means of defining the 
verbal notion, see Jelf, § 579, 2. Krauss, p. 26, translates it by ‘externam 
speciem.” wapadtra. Cf. Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 29. K. The 
preposition here retains its proper primitive force, of something accompanying 
‘alongside,’ as it were. éreXebra. Cf. xlix.a. Plat. Protag. p. 
35. 4,2. Thue. iii. 104. c. So Lat., ‘desinere in aliquid.’ war 
wavu Oepaevépevor. ‘with every attention that could be paid them,’ as below, 
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wdoyn dialty Oeparevdpeva. ey obStv karéorn Yapa. ‘there 
was no established specific.’ ‘Kein einziges Arzneymittel.’ So Lucret. vi. 1224. 


‘ Nec ratio remedt communis certa dabatur, 
Nam quod ali dederat vitales aéris auras 
Hocce aliis erat exitio letumque parabat.’ 


Procop. B. P. ii. 22. kal rd Eduray elreiv ovdeula pnxavh dvOpdaxyw és rhy 
owrnplav éfedvpnro. Compare the powerful language of Defoe. ‘The contagion 
despised all medicine, death raged in every corner: men everywhere began to 
despair—every heart failed them for fear ; people were made desperate through 
the anguish of their souls, and the terrors of death sat in the very faces of 
the people.’ p. 180. 

(b.) atrapxes. K. compares Herod. i. 32. dvOpwrov cua & ovdev 


atrapkés dort. Evvype.. ‘swept off.’ Rieb alles auf. Gottl. 
Corripiebat. ‘Et velocitatem et vim morbi notat.’ Bav. Cantacuz., p. 50, 
uses xabppet. f te Gbupla. So Lucret., vi. 1228. 


‘Tllud in his miseranduin et magnopere unum 
/Erumnabile erat, quod ubi se quisque videbat 
Implicitum morbo, morbo damnatus ut esset, 
Deficiens aniino meesto cum corde jacebat 
Funera respectans, animam et mittebat ibidem.’ 


Ov. Met. vii. 565— mae 
8alutis 


Spes abiit, finemque vident in funere morbi 
Indulgent animis, et nulla quid utile cura est.’ 


+d évAmorov Th yoy. Cf. lix. b. wavraxdbev ri yummy Eropot. 
apotevro. ‘gave themselves up,’ abandoned themselves to despair. 
dvretxov. X. explains by ‘that moral resistence of the will that assists 
recovery.” Moralischen Widerstande. Gepamelas dvamiprAdpevor. 
‘ catching the infection from attendance upon others.’ ‘Contagione infecti.’ 
Ruhnken. Plat. Phaed. p.67 a. XK. compares Plut. Per. xxxiv. domep 
Bockhpara dvarlumdacGar pbopas dw’ ddAjdwv. So Liv., iii. 6. ‘ Ministeria in 
vicem ac contagio ipsa vulgabant morbos,’ and xxv. 26, vi morbi repletos. Cf. 
Ruhnken’s Timeus, 8. v. dvdwrdews, who gives many passages where dvarip- 
wracda and xarariurdacba convey, besides filling, the collateral notion of 
defiling ; hence of infecting by contact. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1023. The Latin 
émpleri has the same sense. v. Liv., iv. 30, ‘ vulgatique contactu in homines 
morbi, et primo in agrestes ingruerant servitiaque. Urbs deinde impletur.’ 
Somep ra wpéBara. Lucret., vi. 1234 
‘avidi contagia morbi 
Lanigeras tanquam pecudes et bucera secla. 


Juv. ii, 78. : 
‘dedit hanc contagio labem 


Et dabit in plures: sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie perit, et porrigine porci.’ 
Hom. Od. A. 408; Virg. Georg. iii. 556. 
(c.) @Odpov=pOopd. xlvii. b. ‘mortality,’ usually applied to beasts of 
P23 
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burden. Arrian, vi. xxv. 1; Procop. B. P. ii. 22. éred\\vvro 
épfjpor. Liv. xxv. 26. ‘Curatio ipsa et contactus egrorum vulgabat morbos, 
ut aut neglecti desertique qui incidissent morerentur, aut assidentes curan- 
tesque efdem vi morbi repletos secum traherent.’ Gperfis Tt 
peratrovobpevor= diravdpwalas. Schol. ‘such as made any pretensions to good- 
ness. For this use of dper) see the Aristotelian classification of virtues. 
Rhet. i. 9, 2, and note 40, d. Arrian copies the expression. Ax. ii. xxvii. 6. 
K. ‘Qui humanitatem quandam pre se ferebant.’ Gott. Cf. Dion. Halic. 
Antig. vi. 91. Procop. B.G.i. 8. xat uddtora ols 8) dperiis re perawociobae 
tvvéBawe. Lucret. vi. 1241, 8q. 


‘ Quei fuerant autem presto contagibus ibant 
Atque labore pudor quem tum cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoc leti genus ergo quisque subibat.’ 


tov aroytyvoptvey’ Cf. xxxiv. a. Tedevtdvres, ‘at last.’ Cf. 
xlvii.c. Xen. An .iv. v. 16. Ekxapov. ‘grew weary of lamenting the 
dead.’ Xen. Hell. vii. 5,19. wévov unddva droxduvew. Plut. Sol. viii.; Lucr. 
vi. 1246, ‘Lacrymis lassi luctuque redibant.’ Cf. Liv. xxv. 26. For édogipoes 
the accusative of equivalent notion, see Jelf, § 549 c. Sore kal 
xrelveav. ‘so as to be fatal.’ The fact is confirmed by modern medical 
writers. P. 

(d.) ériawdéov. Cf. adi.g.c. ‘In héherm grade, K.’ dweddp- 
Baveyv—‘ attacked.’ So Herod. viii. 115, éwthaBwy dAowuds Tov orpdrovr. Thuc. 
iv. 27, THv purachy 6 yew érddr\aBe. Te Tapaxpfpa wreprxapet— 
‘through their excessive joy at the moment.’ tn’ Gov voorparos— 
¢.e. not that they should never die; but not be cut off by disease, but die of old 
age. So Dio Cass, xlvii. 44, xovgys. Is this very slight, or vain, fond 


hope? 
CuHaprer LII. (a.)—érleoe. So Lucr. vi. 1257. 


‘Nec minimam partem ex agris mcroris in urbem, 
Confluxit, languens quem contulit agricolarum 
Copia: conveniens ex omni morbida parte 
Omnia condebant loca tectaque.’ 


Plut. Per. c. 34. 


4 Evyxopid4. Cf. Liv. iii. 6, ‘Auxere vim morbi, terrore populationis pecoribus 
agrestibusque in urbem acceptis ; ea conluvio mixtorum omnis generis . , 
urbanos et agrestem confertum in arcta tecta . . . augebat,’ &c. 

otx Fooov Tots éwedOovras. A pelwors for wGddov. Cf. i. 82.d.. The de- 
jection of mind consequent on the total loss of their property would render 
them more obnoxious to the effects of contagion. Defoe mentions among the 
aggravations of the plague of London, the great conflux of persons into the 
metropolis in consequence of the recent restoration of the monarchy, to the ex- 
tent of more than 100,000 persons, either for the purposes of business, or in 
hopes of rewards for past services in the royal cause, p. 20. 

olxiav otx trapxovody. Cf. ad c. xvii. for the number of houses of Athens, 
The number there given corresponds with the number of heads of families ob- 
tained from the calculation of the divisions of tribes for political and social 
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purposes. If each tribe contained three phratriz, each phratria thirty gentes, 
and each gens thirty heads of families, we obtain 12 phratrix, 360 gentes, and 
10,800 heads of families. The coincidence is observable. év 
KadvBats mvvynpats. (Some MSS. read mvcyepais,) ‘in stifling cabins.’ 
v. Thirlwall, iii. p. 137. ‘The stifling closeness of the temporary cabins, and 
the apartments in the towers, was more generally pernicious.’ Cf. Arist. Equ. 
789, quoted c. xvii. pq trovs. Gottl. shows to be applied pecu- 
liarly to the summer season. Cf. Plut. Peric. x.; Arr. Anabd. i. xvii. 6. 

ot8evl xéopyp. Proc. B. P. ii. 22, uses the same words. Jacobs translates 
‘ita ut nulla haberetur ratio ordinis et discipline publice.’ Cf. lib. iii. 108. c. 
vii. 23. ¢c.; Polyb. iv. 71; Arr. An. i. 8. 8, vexpol éw’ dddAfAOLs AroOrhoKovTes 
Exewro. Cf. iv. 48, popunddy éwi dudtas éwriBaddvres. Procop. B. P. ii. 23, 
Tovs vexpods gwpnddy Enero San waparixo xoulfecOar. ‘The dying and the 
dead lay mingled in masses,’ K. Boccacio says, ‘There they were stowed, 
layer upon layer, like the merchandize in a ship; each layer covered with a 
little earth.’ Virg. dn. xi. 207. 


‘Cetera, confuseque ingentem cedis acervum 
Nec numero nec honore cremant.’ 


Cf. Hom. JI. vii. 336. Axpsros rvpBos. kal éy rats d8ots. Lucr. vi. 1261. 


‘Multa siti prostrata viam per, proque voluta 
Corpora silanos ad aquarum strata jacebant 
Interclusa animé nimia ab dulcedine aquarum 
Multaque per populi passim loca prompta viasque, &c, 


76 te lepd. Lucr. vi. 1270. 


‘Omnia denique sancta Defim delubra replerat 
Corporibus Mors exanimis, onerataque passim 
Cuncta cadaveribus ceelestum templa manebant 
Hospitibus loca que complerant edituentes.’ 


(.) 8,1. yévwvrar— ‘what is to become of them.’ v. Jelf, § 427. 3; Matt. 
§ 488. Cf. Asch. S. Theb. 297. és ddAtywplay ér. x. 7. Kk.0. B, 
says lepés relates to the gods, dcvos to the republic. Cf. Lucr. vi. 1274. 
‘Nec jam relligio divom neque numina magni 
Pendebantur : enim presens dolor exsuperabat.’ 
P. translates it by ‘Sacra et Religiosa:’ illa enim sunt diis consecrata, hec 
legibus et consuetudinibus augusta,’ Schém. de Com. ii. 10. Boccacio says, 
‘In this affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of laws 
both divine and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolved.’ 
(c.) vépou re wavres cuverapdxOncav. Cf. Procop. B. P. ii. 23, rdvra te 
vrepwpn Tore Ta wept Tas Tapas vouewa, Lucr. vi. 1276. 
‘Nec mos ille sepulture remanebat in urbe 
Quo pius hic populus semper consuerat humari.’ 
By the universal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the relations of 
the dead was considered a religious duty. Even astranger who found a dead 
body was bound by law to throw earth upon it. Hor. 1 Od. xxviii. 36; 
Quintil. Decl. 5.6; c. Hlian, V. H. v.14. And children who were released 
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from all other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to 
bury them by Solon’s law, Atsch. c. Timarch. p. 40. The neglect of this duty 
is mentioned as a grave charge against the moral character of aman. Smith’s 
Dict. Ant. s.v. Funus. Cf. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26, with Turnebe’s notes, and 
Kirchmann de Funeribus, i. cap. 1. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 23. The Athenians 
always buried their dead with the feet to the west; v. Atlian. V. H. v. 14, and 
the appeal to this custom by Solon, ib. vii. 19; Plut. Sol. 8.9; Paus. i. 40. 5 ; 
Strab. ix. p. 394. dévaiox tvrous Ofxas. Reiske conj. ragds, which 
K. adopts ; ‘modes of burial.’ 6%xas would imply the place of deposit of the 
dead. Poppo shows that Arnold’s translation of @jxas ‘modes of burial,’ is 
quite inadmissible, Cf. Soph. Zl. 895. Why may it not mean, they put them 
into places which, under other circumstances, decency would have forbidden ? 
T. K. A. explains dvawcx: properly as ‘the want of shame, evinced in the 
violation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling.’ 
Defoe, p. 66—‘ The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common grave 
of mankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to be had 
for the prodigious numbers that fell.’ ordve tay érurnSelwv. Lucr. 
vi. 1280. 
‘Multaque vi subit& paupertas horrida suavit,’ 

‘through lack of all things fit and proper for the burial,’ P. ; ‘t.e. wool, gar- 
ments, honey, ointments, perfumes,’ Bl. Cf. Soph. EV. 894. 


veoppurous 
wnyas yd\axros, kal repiorep7 KUKAY, 
adytwv 60° éariv dvOéwv. 


Dion. 10. 53; Herodian, viii. 5. 18, X. dri wrupds GAXorplas. Cf. 
Procop. B. P. ii. 22, nal és dddorplas Ojxas Epplrroww 4 rAavOdvovres H Bras- 
pevo. Lucr. vi. 1281. 


‘Namque suos consanguineos aliena rogorum 
Insuper instructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantque faces.’ 


So Boccacio—‘ The priests, with the assistance of the gravediggers, without 
troubling themselves about any over long or solemn offices, laid the corpse as 
quick as possible in the first burial place which they found unoccupied.’ 

tovs whoavras. The technical term for piling the wood for the pyre. Proc. 
B. P. ii. 23, Evvynoavres; Hora. Od. O. 321; Herod. i. 50, 86, ii. 107; Arist. 
Lys. 269, Lucian, de Mort. Pereg. p. 560. Tov éavrév vexpdy. 
The distributive singular. P. who compares the analogous use of ddd}, 
c. lxx. 


CHapPreR LITI.-—(a.) wpé&rov 8 fpfe x. +r. A.—‘ was the first commencement 
of.’ d&voplas depends upon fpte, not upon él wdedy. It has, 
therefore, the force of dpxn jv, as in cap. 12. b. i. 93. b, bripxro atrod, and 
i. 6, wéwavrat. Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence that about 
this time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of the 
Athenians. This subject, which is one of great interest, is treated at consider- 


able length in the preliminary discuurse to Mitchell’s Aristophanes. We are 
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not to suppose that this total demoralisation was brought about, in the short 
space of a few months, by the influence of terror and recklessness. This was 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the victory of an evil 
influence which had long been spreading. The open practice of the new doc- 
trines of the Sophists had been repressed by laws, and by the received opinion 
of good and evil, but now that the insecurity of life and property banished 
thought of the future, by alike extinguishing both hope and fear, and the 
general disorder and distress removed all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after their 
kind.’—C. Knight. éré\pa ris. The indefinite used collectively ; 
hence, in the succeeding clause, we have the plural participle, dpdvres ; cf. 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Here. F. 79. Gmrexpirrero pi cad’ 4Sovijv arovety. 
Cf. xxxvii. 2. Ov. Met. vii. 564. dyx lo-rpodov tiv peraBorAfy— 
‘ the sudden change.’ dyx. properly applies to that which is sudden or quick 
in turning ; here perhaps, transposition, change of places. Procop. B. P. ii. 
23. auglerpopoy rhy weraBorjv. So Atlian, V. H. v. 13, rv otrws dyxlorpogoy 
peraBodhv Tob tTpdrovu el éwmavety xp}. Herod. vii. 13. -  waxelas Tas 
éravpéoes. drodavcers kal jdumadelas. Sch. éravpeots has the general sense, 
“use, employment, usufruct,’ ‘ genuss,’ therefore wxpds 7d Teprvdy becomes neces- 
sary to qualify the meaning. Herod. vii. 158. ébhpepa. Cf. Alsch. 
P. V. 83. 

(b.) ro wpooradatapety, v. Jelf, § 670, 1. Even when the preceding verb 
is construed with a substantive or genitive, the nom. neuter of the article is 
used, especially in tragedy, in emphatical or antithetical sentences, when the 
infinitive is conceived as standing to the preceding verb in the relation of the 
accusative, 2. ¢., effect, operation, or intention, as the verbal notion may require. 
For the use of the dative 7G dééavri xadg, see Jelf, § 596, 1. The dativus com- 
modi. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 137 n. ‘The only exceptions to the general all- 
engrossing selfishness were some persons of extraordinary generosity, who, ® 
from a sense of honour, ventured their lives to attend upon their sick friends. 
A striking contrast to the sublime charity which has made the plagues of Milan 
and Marseilles bright spots in the history of religion and humanity.’ 
7d és atrd—thereunto profitable. xaréorn—‘ was laid down to be,” 
as T. K. A. says, that was the place it was henceforth to occupy. 

(c.) Gedy 8& PéBos 4 AvOparwv vdpos, v. Luc. vi. 1274, quoted above ad 
lii. a. N.B. the absence of the article. ‘ Fear of God, or law of man, there 
was none which restrained,’ &c. So infra, 62. ¢. vd pév xplvovres, v. Jelf, 
§ 708, 1. The nominative participle used absolutely, where we should expect the 
gen, abs. Cf, Thuc. iv. 23, v. 7o. Soph. Ant. 259, gidak édéyxwv gvdaka. 
‘Matt. G. G. § 562. Compare the phrase c. xlix e, év 7G duoly xadecorHxet. 
tév 8 Guaprnpdarey, ‘no one expecting that he had a chance of living until 
judicial proceedings might be instituted, by which he might be called upon to 
pay the penalty of his crimes.’ The &v qualifies both the participle and infini- 
tive. woAd Bt pelLo rhv 4 «. Observe that pelfw from its position 
becomes the predicate, and that the aorist émruxpepacOfvac implies the punish- 
ment was suspended, ready to fall in due time. ‘The sentence which was 
already pronounced against them, ready at any moment to be put into execu- 
tion, was far greater than any that a human tribunal could award: and before 
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it fell it was but fair, upon all human principles, that they should snatch some 
brief enjoyment of life.’ éprecrety = éyxarackiyat. So Hor. iii. 
Od. i. 17, ‘Districtus ensis cui super impia cervice pendet.’ ‘In no age or 
place,’ says Mr. Knight, ‘in which the Christian religion has been professed, 
however corrupted in principle or depraved in practice (if we, perhaps, except 
the account of the plague of Florence by Boccacio), do we find that that general 
depravity which Thucydides describes has ensued in consequence of a similar 
calamity. This difference can only be ascribed to the powerful effects produced 
by the received belief of a future existence upon the minds even of those who, 
under common circumstances, seemed regardless of such considerations. Among 
the Athenians practically no such belief existed ; it was the creed of their poets, 
it was inculcated at their mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority to serve 
as a rule of conduct.’ Of. Thirlwall, u. s. 


Cuaprerk LIV.—(a.) wepimerdvres' Soc. Ixv. 2, wepiwecdvres Copddyoap, 
used here rather in the sense of the cognate wep:wéreca than as in I. c. xliii. 
weprwemrwkéres’ u. V. not. émfLovro, as c. lii. éwrleoe 52... . 4 Evyxopdy? 
—twere sore pressed. 

(b.) éyévero pv tps... ph. P. says the passage is important as bearing 
on the pronunciation of the Greek language. BI. says, ‘not only are the sounds 
similar but the ideas cognate,’ Aquds being always followed by Aouwuds. Cf. Schol. 
ad Arist. Equ. 727. ddoxovres of wperPtrepor, a sort of nomina- 
tivus pendens, as lib. i. 49, Sedlores ol orparyyol. Abresch. explains it as an 
Hypallage for dvapynobévres . .. Epacxov. Cf. supra xplvorres. 
éwi rob wapdvros. Jelf, § 633, c. The genitive expresses that whence the 
action springs, and él represents the action as resting on the object. 
Awpraxds. It was literally, as Bl. remarks, a war of races, Dorians against 
Tonians. xaTradGBn, cf. ad xviii. 1. 

(c.) pvhpn. .. Tots lBdow = dvduynocs. dvethe, the technical 
term for the oracular answer. Cf. i. 118, where Thuc. gives the oracle. Cf. 
Plut. de Pyth. Orac. p. 586. Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 6. Hudson quotes Fab. 
Paulinus, who arranges the answer in iambic trimeters. The connexion of the 
pestilence with Apollo is of course familiar to every one from the first book of 
the Iliad. 

(d.) Srv Afvov wal elarefy, at all events to an extent worth speaking of, for 
Paus. viii. 41, testifies that it did penetrate into the Peloponnese. Cf. sup. 
ore cal xrelvecv. érevelpato—‘ it ravaged’ =éw7\Oe. Hesych., 
properly of the ravages of wild beasts, conflagrations, and similar calamities, 
It denotes passing into a neighbour's ground, trespassing. See that remarkable 
passage, Aisch. Agam. v. 466, 6 OfAus Spos érwéeuerat. Ta Trov- 
avOpumrsrara, v. Grote, vi. p. 219. Perhaps Chios; hardly Lesbos, or the 
fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island occurs. 


CHaprerR LV.—trepov. For this use of the aorists, see Sheppard’s 
Theophrastus, p. 263, Appendix 1. és tiv Ildpadtov yfiv—‘ The 
sea coast district’ of Attica. A triangular piece of land of which the apex was 
Sunium, and the two points the base of Brauron and the promontory Zoster. 
It was hilly and barren, but contained the rich mines of Laurium. It derives 
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its importance from the political division to which it gave rise. Cf. Herod. i. 
59; Plut. v. Solon. xiii. So the ol wediaxol, Ar. Pol. v. 5. 9. from the redlov 
above, t.e. the plain immediately about Athens. Aavplov. Cf. 
vi. c. ot; Paus. Att. i. 1; Cramer ii. p. 375. The miners, Thirlwall says 
(v1. iii, p. 134), would probably take refuge with their property in Anaphlystus. 
Cf. Xen. Vectig. iv. 43. 5. épG—spectat, or prospectat, looks towards. 
P. says that Bdére is the more usual phrase, while K. says Thuc. never uses 
Bdérew in this sense, but quotes four passages where épa@y occurs. 

Gv xal rére. The xal r67e, as the Schol. remarks, may refer either to the former 
or the latter part of the clause. 


Cuaprer LVI.—(a.) & vavolv lrmaywyots wpérov «.7.A. te. the old 
galleys were now for the first time applied to the purpose of horse-transports. 
Cf. Thirlw. iii. p. 103. In this counter-invasion, the object of Pericles may 
partly have been to diminish the crowd accumulated in the city; and perbaps 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chance of escape to quit an in- 
fected home, Grote, vi. p. 219. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(6.) *EnlSavpov. Epidaurus, now Epidauro, the famous seat of the worship 
of Asculapius (v. Smith’s Dict. Biog. s.v. A®scul.), lay on the eastern shore of 
Argolis, nearly opposite AZgina and the harbours of Athens, from which it was 
only distant six hours’ sail. It lies on a small peninsula, protected on the land 
side by mountains. It was at an early period a Dorian settlement (though 
perhaps originally Ionian), and one of the most flourishing commercial cities of 
the Peloponnese. Herod. i. 146; v. 83; vii. 99. Besides Cos, Calydnus, and 
Nisyrus, it colonized Augina, which soon surpassed its mother city in commer- 
cial importance. In the thirteenth year of the war, we also find them suc- 
cessfully resisting an attack of the Aryives, lib. v. 53 sq. Cf. Strabo, viii. p. 
374; Cramer, iii. p. 270; Smith’s Geog. Dict. s.v. Miill. gin. i. 
mpoexapnoe. Either supply 7 rpooBod} or 4 weipa, or more probably consider 
the verb used impersonally. Cf. Iviii. b. 

(c.) tiv “AdtéSa, v. not. adi. 105 a. In the seventh year (iv. 45.] they 
made a similar descent on this district. Cf. Herod. vii. 137; Cramer, iii. 
p. 258. IIpagids. (Both the singular and plural forms of the 
name occur, as of Platea.) It lay on the sea-coast, near the foot of Mount 
Thornax, and was the farthest place of the Eleuthero-Lacones on this part of 
the coast. The name is said to have been derived from the noise of the waves 
(Bpdgew). It was aguin ravaged by the Athenians in the seventeenth year of 
the war by the Athenians and Argives (vi. 105), and by the Athenians alone 
in the eighteenth year (vii. 18). Hence Aristophanes says, "Iw IIpaccal zpis 
GOdxat, Pax, 242. Leake places it at S. Andrew, in the Thyreatis, but it 
more probably stood at Tyro. Cf. Smith, Geog, Dict.s.v.; Cramer, ill. p. 202. 


CHAPTER LVII.—Oérrovras yo8dvovto. Odmrrovras, as Arnold observes, 
is used for any form of performing funeral rites, whether by burning or other- 
wise. Cf. Herod. v. 8, @dwrovot xataxatoavres, 7 d\\ws yp KpUWarres.  v. 
Babr ad loc. Oudendorp, ad Suet. Dom. xv.; Tac. Ann. ii. 73; Aélian, 
N. A. x. 22; Bl. ad Atsch. S.c. Th. 1023. It may therefore either imply 
here, perceived the smoke of the funeral pyres, or saw them burying in the ex- 
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terior Ceramicus. awrelorov—‘ a longer time than in any other invasion. 
Cf. K. ad c.xiii. c. padrtora. So c.lviii. 6. v. not. ad lib. i. 13. 


CuHapter LVITI.—(a.) “Ayvev. Cf. lib. vi. 31, where he alludes to the 
greatness of this expedition, when comparing it with the armament equipped 
for Sicily. re wodtopKoupévyny. Cf. i. 64. 

(b.) rots wpotépovs. The 3000 under Callias. v. i. 61. 
yoofjjoat amd—‘ fell sick, having taken the infection from. 


CuapterR LIX.—(a.) 4AAovwvro. Grote translates by ‘ distracted,’ vi. p. 
220. BI. by ‘changed their sentiments,’ and compares Dio. Cass. p. 344. 22. 
So L. and S. It might also imply their being ‘deranged in mind,’ as Polyb. viii. 
xxix. §; their being ‘ estranged in sentiment towards Pericles,’ or being changed 
for the worse, as Xen. Cyr. iii. 3. 9, ‘ having lost their former high courage and 
determination.’ The Sch. explains it by wereBAHOnoay. K. compares iv. 106, 
Gdroubrepor eyévovro Tas yrwuas. P. says the pluperfect implies, ‘that their 
sentiments had become changed, and had continued so for some time.’ 
dy airlg elxov. So 3° dpyijs éxew. Cf. ad ii. 8. mwepiTremrwKkdres. 
Cf. liv. a. Evyxwpety—‘ to give in, to submit.’ évdi56var. Sch. 
‘ Nachgeben ;? K. to come to terms by making concessions. Cf. c.lxvi. 
apéoBes. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(b.) wavray dbev —‘ from the pressure of untoward circumstances on all sides.’ 

HrmLev—‘ expected,’ a3 i. 1. a. For the fact, see i. 140. a. 
EbANoyov— ‘an extraordinary assembly,’ which his position as orparnyés 
enabled him tosummon. Cf. ad c.xxii. c. tre 82 dorparhya— 
é.e. a8 Seidler says, had not yet been deprived of his generalship. Both 
Plutarch and Diodorus mention his removal from this office, Thucydides only 
the fine. Grote therefore is inclined to doubt the reality of the former event. 
He imagines that the strategi were re-elected in Hecatombzon; that the 
Peloponnesian army entered Attica about the end of March or beginning of 
April, and remained forty days, i.e. till the first week in May. During the 
interval that elapsed between this event and the time of his re-election, Pericles 
convoked this assembly. When the period for his renewal of office arrived, 
his enemies prevented his re-election ; which might in loose language be called, 
‘taking away the office of general,’ Vol. vi. p. 226. n. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 
142. a@trayayov. K. explains by ‘ablenken,’ ‘to divert.’ BI. 
translates ‘to divert the irritation of their feelings, and bring them to a calmer 
and less dispirited state of mind.’ dmvorepoy refers to their feelings 
towards himself. adeforrepov. The disheartened condition of their 
own minds. 


CHAPTER LX.—(a.) kal mpocSexopévpy. One might be tempted to tr. 
it is even as I expected ; but I think the editors are right in connecting xal with 
the xai before éxxAnolay. The dat. mpooSexopév stands as the dative in such 
idioms as BovAonévors éort. Cf: rq wAHOer ob Bovdomevy hy, ch. 3. b. 
va THs Spyfis. Rather more general than dpyi}, perhaps indications of anger. 
péppopar. As this is the reading of a large majority of MSS., it is quite 
useless to read uéuwoua with Bekker, who indeed gives the subjunctive in a 
similar collocation, viii. 109. 
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(5.) épGoupévny. As the antithetical word is cpaddoudvyy—tripped up, 
overthrown, the metaphor here is not from a vessel proceeding in a straight 
course, but from a person retaining an upright position. Cf. ii. Tim. ii. 15, 
cum Comment. dp0oropobvra. 4% xad’ &xacrov ebrpayodoay—than when 
prosperous in the case of individual citizens. Livy has a well-known imitation, 
xxvi. 36. ‘ Respublica incolumis et privatas res facilé salvas preebet ; publica 
prodendo tua nequidquam serves.’ Kahds hepdpevos—when it goes well 
with him. T. K. A. rather, when heis going on prosperously, like a vessel with a 
favouring breeze. Cf. v. 15 and 16, and Xen. Gcon. v. 17, eb hepouévyns rijs 
yewpylaséppwrrat xatal dd\r\ar réxvat dwaoat quoted by Kriig. S.acaferar— 
1s enabled to carry out his own preservation. Cf. sup. ch. 40. a., diadet-yew. 

(c.) éwére. Used as we ourselves use when for since. See Kriig. on Xen. 
Anab. iii. 2. 2. Tas lSl{as. If we do not, as Kriig. suggests, read 
lila, tr. private calamities, i.e. calamities of its private citizens. We have 
7a lla Sidgopa, sup. ch. 37; but see i. 68, r&v lilg diaddpwv. 
d&pévew, n. b. the active voice ward off evil from her, come to her aid. The 
junior student must carefully distinguish from duiverOa, ‘from ourselves.’ 
kal pi) k.r.A.—and not do what you are doing now, letting go your hold of, ce. ' 
‘adleoGe must not be altered as insome MSS. to ddlecPat; for it is epexegetical 
to Spare. Popp. refers to Hermann. ad Vig. p. 759; Ken. Cyrop. i. 6. 19; 
Pflugk, ad Eurip. Hee. v. 178. Euvéyvwre. So used vii. 73, wnited 
with me in determining. Cf. guvdiéyvwte infr. c. 64. a.; 50’ alrlas exere, cf. i. 
18. a. 40. c.; and 60’ dpyijs Exeuw, v. 29. 

(d.) yvavar ta Sedvtra—to know what the interests of the state require. 

Popp. has collected a large number of passages where a similar statement of 
qualifications is found. The best illustration of the whole is supplied by Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 1. 3. urdtrodis—patriotic. ‘Some grammarians have 
objected to this word, as not Attic. Duk. ad vi..g2, has shown that it is. 
Popp. For some most interesting remarks on the nature of ancient Patriotism, 
see Comte Franz de Champagny’s Les Césars, vol ii. p. 391. Xpnparov 
xpeloowy, a somewhat elliptical form of speaking. Superior to the influence of 
bribes. The converse ypnudrwy foowr occurs Arist. Plut. y. 362. 
tv tow torly Kal ph el—perinde ac si non, is in just the same position as if he had 
never had the conception: on éveOvp4On, of. supra 40. b. dpddrepa— 
both qualifications. ot dvapolws. Sc. damep el pirdrrones ely. olxeiws 
—convenienter, e re civitatés, Popp. and others. I think the use of the word is 
to be explained by what is said i. 70, 77 ymuy oixetordry és 7d mpdocew te brép 
abrijs (ris woNews) xpavrac; and here, therefore, ofxelws will mean ‘as if they 
belonged to it, and took its interests to heart ; loyally, dutifully,’ 
Tov Se—i.e. rol edvou ti wédet, which is also the subject of vexwuévov, at 
least I do not see the use of introducing an advo with some editors. Similarly 
awhoiro is passive ; all would be bartered for this one thing, sc. xpnudrw». The 
genitive is that of price, Ww which is correctly explained, ag in Latin, by the ellipse 
of ‘pretio.’ Tod ye GSuxetv=to have injured, T. K. A. Why 
so? This sort of comment seems to me to introduce unnecessary confusion 
and uncertainty into the student’s mind. It means to be a wrong-doer, to 
stand to you in the position of a wrong-doer. See note supra on mdouT#oee. 
42. 
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CHapteR LXI.—(a.) wal ydp. ‘The connexion is, I am innocent, for 
circumstances forced us into war,’ Kriig. alpeois yeyévntar— ‘ when 
the choice between peace and war has been offered to them.’ el 82 
dvayxaloy hv puts the case hypothetically, with an assumption of its occurrence. 
But say that it was necessary either to give way at once, and submit to one’s neigh- 
bours, or at the expense of peril to come successfully out of the contest—the par- 
ticiples without the article as usual indicate the condition under which the fol- 
lowing verb is predicated. 6 dvyev—why then in that case the man who 
has shrunk from the danger, ts more censurable than the one who has stood to 
face it, 

(b.) & abrdg elut—the same in opinion, sc. Ti yummy, as iii. 38, where 
the words are found. ovx elorapa:—Z/ do not withdraw from it. 
peraBddXere, sc. Thy yrwputp, lit. transfer your opinion to the other side: you 
(emphatic) i¢ 18 who change. Kriig. cites as another instance of pweraBddAdw 
without an expressed object, Isoc. iv. 125, rogodrov peraBeBrjxacw Wore 
Tais wodcrelats wodepovor. Cf. Plat. Rep. 564. a. dxepalors. Some- 
what poetical—scatheless. 7@ tperépy, Kriig., from Lobeckad Sophoc. Ajaz, 
p. 74, remarks that byuérepos generally is rendered conformaule in construction 
to the governing word: tr. your infirmity of purpose. ta, pain 28 in 
possession of each man’s feeling, D. I should prefer understanding éye: as it 
has been previously explained, ¢.¢e. nearly equivalent to wapéyet. Cf. ch. 41. b, 
and tr. the annoyance makes ttself fat in each man’s case. vd 
Avrroby is not ‘ pain’ in the abstract, but that which ts now paining you. 
peraBodis—a great reverse of fortune, and that too all of a sudden. 
tamevh. See note on drlyac dutveu, i. 50. e., and tr. not bold enough to persist 
in; but éyxaprepeiv also implies the notion of endwrance—endure to the end. 
We should have rather expected ofs than 4, as the figure called Attic attraction 
generally has place in such collocations, But Popp. quotes duvjoovrac & ay 
ywaow éyxaprépew. 

(c.) Tp whelorp wapaddsyw EvpBatvoy— that which occurs with the greatest con- 
tradiction to our calculations ; the greatest unlikelihood. So we have roi rodéuov 
Tov wapddoyor, i. 78.infra, §5.a. I see no occasion for Kriig.’sconjecture, rhelorw 


TQ. mpd Tots ddAots. This refers to the devastation of their lands, 
and their crowded condition in the city. dpdvypa. Cf. 
supra, and ch. 62, enslaves a high spirit. avriTddous— 


that are a fine match ; here, of correspondent character. 

Gflwow. Asin i. 69, ii. 37, and cf. dfwyaros dpavelg, ch. 37, sup. ch. 
érapxotens Sdfys. This gen. depends upon édAelrer. See note on vrap- 
xovons picews, ch. 45, that reputation which ts properly his, z.e. which at- 
taches to him as a property, and which we look for naturally in him. So rjs 


Lh rpoonkovens is that to which he has no claim. atrahyficavras. 
See note on drododupduevor, c. 46 ad fin., and tr. having done with grief about 
your privateaffairs, dvruiapBdverGar. Sc. xpewr—lay hold of 


instead ; t.e. address yourself instead to. The word is used in the LXX. for 
taking the feeble by the hand. See also dvriAapBdvorrat, supr. ch. 8. 


CuapterR LXII.—(a.) roy wévov. This would formerly have been de- 
scribed as an accus. absolute; and indeed even now in tr. we are compelled to 
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say that with regard to your labour in the war; yet it is best to consider with 
Popp. and Kriig. that the words are in grammatical combination with drédecéa 
daromwrevdpevov, a8 if no such parenthetical statement as dpxelrw év ols had inter- 
vened. We should say 6 wévos browreverac wh yévnrat wodts, as well as 
brorreverat uh 6 révos yérnrat wo\vs, and therefore drédeta rov wé\euor ovK 
6p0Gs dworrevépevoy is a legitimate way of speaking. kal éxetva— 
even that to go no further. Cf. with this way of speaking, Virg. Eel. iii. 50, 


Audiat hxc tantum,—vel qui venit ipse Palzemon. 


Syrdorw 8 nal ré5e «.7.A.—Z will also put before you this fact, that you possess 
@ circumstance, dc., T. K. A. As it is not very clear to me what ‘the fact of 
possessing a circumstance’ may be; I should prefer to make the construction 
Sn\wow 7ré5e€ bwdpxov. I will show that this advantage attaches to you. The 
next words, weyéfous wepl, follow rather awkwardly, but I take them quite 
parenthetically (on the score of extent), t.e. pointing out what is implied in the 
7éde, and standing as a sort of epexegesis to it: then és dpyn» is for dominion, 
or for empire, i.e. for maintaining it. Others, asT. K. A., interpret peyébous 
wepl, connected with the extent of your empire. ott’ tye. Popp. 
supplies éve@uu4Ony, but surely Pericles did not mean to say that, great states- 
man as he was, he had never considered so plain and patent a fact before. 
Besides the adjunct, év rois ply Adyors points to something else. We must 
therefore understand éypncduny, or some notion contained in it, have in no 
former speech availed myself of tt as a means of persuading you. And why? 
Because the pretension which tt involves is somewhat of a boastful character. 
Surely these words are sufficient to show that he had had the conception in his. 
mind. See note on éveduphOn, ch. 40. b. 

(b.) pepSv. Those parts of the world open to man’s use. So viii. 46. He 
speaks of 7d 77s Oaddoons uépos. There is no necessity to conjecture xrijow. 
The expression is quite general, and probably one of common parlance. 
vépeoOe. Cf. i. 2, a. ' 

(c.) BaotAebs, and "vos stand in contrast, and are more emphatic sine 
articulo. There is noone, be tt king or be tt nation. See supra, §3,c. 4AXo is 
used as it very commonly is, in the sense of besides. Kara xpelav—in 
respect of the use of ; tr. this power is not to be found in your having the use of 
your houses or your land, which you think great things to have been deprived of 
—or xard may denote comparison, ts not a thing you should compare with. 

(d.) atrav. for the sake of them. Matth., § 368, and Jelf, § 488, 3. 
‘Most of these genitives of the cause or aim of the action, were formerly 
explained by an ellipse of &vexa or xd¢pu.’ paddov 0d. A good 
instance of the idiom called redundant negative. See i. 95. Popp. quotes 
Hermann, ad.}Vig. p. 799; Hartung. de Part. ii. p. 170; Matth.§ 455, 3, 
to which we may add Jelf, § 749, 3.. But perhaps the best discussion upon the. 
subject is to be found in Buttmann’s able appendix to his edition of the 
Meidias, Excursus xi. p. 149. His principle is,—‘ Ratio hujus usus commodé’ 
in plerisque videatur explicari ita, ut respectu verbi negantis infinitivus iste (or, 
as here, it need not be an infinitive) cum negatione non sit instar objecti, sed 
adjectus tantum ad exprimendum effectum :’ 7. ¢., when the result is negative, 
a negative is associated with it, even where a negation belongs to it from the 
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previous part of the sentence. So in the French idioms cited by Jelf, § 749, 
—‘il n’écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu'il ne faisait l'année passée. 

anmlov. It has been supposed that this refers to a particular way of dressing 
the hair. The French tr. of Zevort has ‘la parure et Tornément.’ The more 
usual interpretation is a garden, or pleasure ground. The German tr. ein 
Lustadrichen. Popp. says ‘noti Athenis recentioribus temporibus ameni 
Epicuri hortuli, et alii.’ This is true, but only of ‘ recentiora tempora.’ On 
the want of taste for the picturesque, and its imitation by horticulture, &., 
among the Athenians, see note on «fos, Sheppard’s Theophrastus, p. 164 ; 
Bekker’s Charicles ; Kitto’s Palestine, p. 26 ; Card. Wiseman’s Lecture on the 
subject. éyxadAGmcpa is, says Bl., a very rare word, which I have not 
observed except in the later historians (Procopius, &c.). Probably their adoption 
of it arises from an imitation of the present passage. Bl. tr. gay embellishment. 
ampds. Cf. Jelf, § 638. apookextnpéva. So the majority of MSS. 
Others, however, read rpoxexrnuéva. In fact MSS. vary so continually between 
these two prepositions when found in composition, that I should generally have 
little scruple in adopting that which gave the best sense. The latter would here 
mean what he has been possessed of before his reduction to slavery, and this Kriig. 
and Engelman’s edition give. Popp. and BI. retain the former, and explain 
whatever we are possessed of in addition to freedom; but I believe the expression 
may imply no more than acqutsitions. Bekk. edits rpocexrnudva, from an old 
Tonic perf. %xrnuat, on the ground I suppose, that copyists would not have in- 
vented such a form; but in a case where so many variations are known to 
occur, this looks like hypercriticism. pt xelpovs. Cf supra. ch. 45. b. 
nat duddrepa, t. ¢., as explained afterwards, card 7d xaracyeiv cal Stagdoarres 
wapadidévar. That xdrecxov means retained their hold upon—maintained, 
seems clear from the elements of which the word is composed, and from the 


passages quoted by Popp. 
(e.) xrwpévovs. Note the distinction from xexrnuévous, and tr. fail in the 
attempt to acquire. dpovipari—xatadpovfpart. Of course the 


play upon the words is obvious, but I have seen no very successful attempt to 
keep it up in translation. Not only with spirit, but also with a spirit of con- 
tempt. D. Non seulement avec confiance, mais avec dédain. Zevort. Nicht 
aur mit Selbstachtung, sondern auch mtt Verachtung. Engelman. Disdain is, 
I think, the nearest English word to xara¢pévnua, as here used. Dionys. 
Hal. reprehends the verbal jingle. Certainly it scarcely suits the dignity of 
historical composition, but these words were supposed to be addressed to an 
audience of very mixed character, and carry a genuine air with them. 

atynpa. Kriig. well has ‘prahlerische Keckheit.’ It is not easy to render into 
English, but the word contains the idea of a braggart, or boastful conjidence. Cf. 
vii. 66. yoy moresy. has a confidence grounded upon judgment. 
xaradpovncts. It certainly is possible to-supply éxelxy with the Scholiast as 
the antecedent to ds; but it is more, I think, in accordance with the style of 
Thue. to tr. as Kriig., but tt 1 contempt, when a man, &c. Cf. Jelf, § 829, 2. 
ard rhs dpolas rixns—where fortune is the same on one side as the other; ‘a 
fair stage and no favour.’ For drd seei. 91, 6, and compare éx rod duolov, iv. 10, 
with éx roi twépgppovos, which I suppose means proceeding out of a spirit which 
disdains the foe ; having its origin in a disdainful spirit, according to the true 
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meaning of the preposition. D. has with a high spirit. éxvpwrépav 
mwapéxerat ‘ guarantees boldness (as in such cases) more secure,’ &Awlde 
vte«.7.d. See this translated i. 9. a. amd tdy trapydévrev. Tr. proceeding 


from, t.¢., grounded upon existing resources. Popp. writes, ‘ra Urapxdévra esse 
presentem rerum copiam, opes presentes, pluribus docet Gail.’ I would not 
therefore, with D., render present realities. wpoyo. forecast. 


CuaPTtER LXIII.—(a.) ro tipmpévy rijs wédews. the honour received by the 
state. Cf. note on TG wh medeTavrt, i. 14, 2, and Jelf, § 436. y. 
wep Swavres. One good MS. has @ vwrep dwavras, which Kriig. does not dis- 
approve, and which the German translator has adopted. nde voplorar kx. 7. A. 
nor consider the struggle to be about one matter simply, whether you are to have 
slavery instead of freedom, but that it also respects the lose (lit. deprivation of) 
of empire, and peril on account of the animosities which you have incurred in its 
exercise, 7. €., with most nations it might be a simple struggle whether they 
were to be freemen by victory or slaves on defeat ; but to the latter you would 
have two aggravations: (1) the loss of a dominant position ; (2) the peril 
which arises from the animosity engendered by it. dv is certainly neuter. 
Upon this usage of drexOdvoua: see a good note by Wunder, Gd. R. v. 259 ; 
Jelf, § 483, 4. 

(6.) r68e. Since this must refer to 7d éxorfvac ris dpxis, it cannot be 
governed by dediws. Ishould therefore take deus independently and connect 
765e with dvipayablferat, if in his present alarm, any one is for playing the good 
quiet man, in this way. The passages quoted by Popp. do not at all prove that 
dvipayiferOat cannot take an accusative; I interpret card réde in respect of 
this point, nor does it seem to me necessary to read r@de. Cf. iii. 40. 

(c.) &s tupawvlSa. Because Cleon, iii. 37, repeats the sentiment without 
ws, Dobree would strike the word out here. But, as the Editors observe, 
Pericles would probably put forward the notion less coarsely than Cleon. 
of rovoiro. «x. tr. XA. The sentence is somewhat elliptical, ré\w dwrodéoeay 
belonging to both clauses. ‘People of this sort (sc. ol dvdpayadifsuevor rd5e), 
either when living where they could influence others (2. e., when members of a 
community like Athens), or when independent and left to their own devices 
(as in a colony), would most speedily play mischief with the fortunes of a 
state.’ vd yap &tpaypov x. tT. A. For quiet isnot maintained except when it 
has the power of action for an auxiliary, (met. from the disposition of military 
forces) nor is tt in a dominant city that it 1s of any use, but im a subject one to 
insure security in one’s submission, or unmolested submission. This I believe to 
be the force of this somewhat difficult passage: rd dxpaypoy is the subject of 
Evpdépa, for we cannot, as might seem natural, make the subject to be dogadis 
SovAevew without very much constraining the meaning of these words. What 
would be dogadés SovAcvew in an dpxovea wédis? Gottleber quotes from 
Dem. ovx jdvv}6n waéwore thy wéidw ovdels éx wayrds rot xpévouv weicas Trois 
loxvtover pév, ur Sixaca 3é xpdrrovot, xpocbeuevny dopadds Sovreveww. p.18, 203. 


CuapteR LXIV.—(a.) wapdyeo0e. The preposition, as often, may exert 
the same force as the Latin se, away from, i. e. what is right : hence tr. seduced. 
Or it may mean be not brought over to their way of thinking. Cf. i. 29. c. 
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EuvStéyvere. Cf. 11. 60. et xal—tf, as has turned out to be the case, true 
though it be that, dc. Popp. considers that these words continue to exert their 
force on émcyeyévnral re. I am inclined, however, to think that the latter is 
quite an independent clause ; had it not been so, Kriig. contends Thuc. would 
have written xal, not re. &rrlSos. Cf. i. 1. On the whole 
Bloomf. well compares Tacit. Agric. 27. ‘ Iniquissima hec bellorum conditio 
est: prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.’ 

(b.) pépos tr. Cf. i. 74. Jelf, § 579. 4. padXov, sc. still more 
than had you only been exasperated by the loss of your land. — : 
avayxalws—as a necessity, as a thing that cannot be helped. On this particular 
usage of the adverb, seevoteon iii. 40; and on the sentiment, Soph. Phil. v. 1316. 
ty We hv—was the way of this state; was habitual to it. Kriig. cites & 
roiry T@ Tpéry bvres, i. 8; and now let it not find any tmpediment in you, 
¢. e. let not the continuance of the good custom meet with an obstacle in you. 
Nothing is gained that I can see by the conjectures xodov07 or xaradv67. 

(c.) és dtSvov. This occurs again, iv. 63, but is, as Kriig. remarks, rare. 
It belongs to the somewhat poetic tone into which an orator naturally falls 
when excited. viv wore—‘ nunc tandem aliquando.’ Popp. 
érev5épev. The Schol. explains droxakdowper, give way a little, 
xat daccotoGa:, t.¢. as well as to experience the opposite. ‘ All human 
things wane as well as wax.’ KatadeXelerar. On these 
so called Paulo-p. Futures, see Matth. § 498. Rost, § 116. 9, and Jelf, § 407. i. 
*“EAAfveyv. The construction passes from the participle to 37:1, as sometimes, 
from the infinitive, and vice vers& from 87: to the infinitive. See Popp. here, | 
and on i. 87; or with Kriig., we may consider that the clause follows prfun, 
as explanatory of what is implied in it, t.¢. the memory that weas Greeks over 
Greeks have held the largest sway. On the Athenian Empire, seei.80. Bloomf. 
from want of appreciating the true aoristic force of #ptauew would refer these 
words to a period twenty-seven years before the war. But Pericles did not 
mean to speak of the power and glories of Athens as in any way past, and, as 
has been remarked, even if %ptaynev were strictly here a past tense, it might 
have been used in reference to the future xaradedelWerat. awpds TE 
Etpravras kal xaQ’ éxdorovs. Against all collectively or severally; an in- 
stance of the disjunctive ré xal, as c. 64, érépous re wecodvres, xal x.7.d. Two 
cases are supposed, and these happen to differ. It is hyperbolical to say that 
they had ever fought the Greeks collectively, though such language might well 
be used by an orator respecting the Peloponnesian league. Buttmann quotes 
this passage in his lexicographical notice of xara (Dem. Midtas, p. 185) as an 
instance of the fact that such phrases as xa6’ éxdorovs become almost substan- 
tival in their nature, and therefore stand in clauses as nouns, and with the 
government of nouns; e¢. g. hic, xa@’ éxdorovs pendet a preepositione wpds ; 
nam si sine ill& jungas verbo, hoc dicas ‘ singulatim tpst restitimus.’ See the 
other cases there quoted, and cf. for ols, and similar phrases. T.K. A. in 
this passage misquotes Poppo’s Greek, and referring to Buttmann without ex- 
amination, informs the reader that the latter considers the words to stand for 
cai rods Kad’ éxdorous ! etrropwratny—most thoroughly furnished with 
all things. peylorny. Popp. observes has reference not merely to extent 
and number of houses, but also to population. It is well known that in Xen. 
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Mem. iii. 6. 14, the houses of Athens are estimated at 10,000. This, counting 
the inmates of each house, inclusive of slaves, as 12, gives 120,000 inha- 
bitants. The average number of free citizens in classical times was 20,000. 
See Bockh, P. E. of Athens, i. p. 46; and Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, p. 387; 
Wachsmuth, ii. i. 2, § 32. 
(d.) xalrov. If we are to retain the usual force of this word we must, with 

Hartung and Kriig. (not as T. K. A. says, ‘with Popp.,’ who argues on the 
other side), suppose that it refers to the contrasted notion contained in 6 dé 
Spay x. 7. X.3 and yet while the easy going man finds fault with all this, he, on 
the contrary (5e) who ts anxious to be up and doing ; or, anxious to effect some- 
- thing, will of himself, +. e. without being urged by me—emulate tt. It must, I 
think, be from want of duly considering this that Popp. insists upon attaching 
the unusual meaning atqui, but now, to the word in this place. See Jelf, § 
772, Te vd pioetoGar. Cf. vi. 16. repo. is added, as 
Kriig. seems to hint, for the purpose of indicating that the dominant race pre- 
serve their distinct nationality, and are not to be confounded with the van- 
quished. dl ptyrorrois, for the most exalted objects: Czesar’s 
favourite sentiment, referred to by Arn., will recur to most minds; efrep yip 
Gdcxety xph Tupavvldos wépt kddANoTov dédixetv. Eurip. Phan. v. 524. 

h Aappérys .. . . Séfa. See note on Granville Sharp’s canon. The occur- 
rence of re after the first noun makes it perhaps uncertain whether this pas- 
sage comes under the rule. One MS. omits the ve, in which case certainly the 
meaning will be, our present splendor which will form our future glory; or 
even if the ve be retained I am not sure that we may not tr. that which is at 
once both our splendor at the present, and our glory for the future. 

(e.) poyvévres. This is parallel to the expression 7 mpovola atrod % és rév 
wédepov, c. 65, and is well rendered by Arn. providing in your decision for 
your future glory ; then és 7d adrixa py aloxpdv is a sort of litotes, what cer- 
tainly is not disgraceful for the present. He would insinuate, that though the 
immediate result of such conduct may appear less brilliant, owing to the suffer- 
ing it entails, yet brilliant it will be, as securing certain glory for the future. 
This seems to me better than to say with all the editors—‘7d wedAov xaddv ad 

‘chy wera Sdtav; et 7d adrixa’uh aloxpby ad Thy wapautixa aumpdéryra 
respicit.’ What sort of a Aapumwpérys would that be which was only ovx 


aloxpd 


CHapPrer LX V.—(a.) atrdv. We might have anticipated airdv, but practi- 
cally the Athenians may be considered the subject, and we have therefore adrév 
in reference to them. Tapadkvey Tis opyfiis. The acc. is more 
common ; Kriig. Bl. says the gen. is only imitated hy Dio Cassius, May it 
not be a sort of partitive gen. remit somewhat of their anger? Cf. inf.c. 75. d. 
Or may it not have adrdév understood, so that the construction will be like rapa- 
Avew otparntys, Herod. vii. 38, toremit from military service, and ob rapéAvoay 
rijs dpxjjs, Thucyd. vii. 16, did not excuse from his command? Cf. thesame phrase, 
viii. 54. oppopevos—having less to start from. Cf. our phrase, @ start 
in life, and see note on i. 144, a. olxoSoptats, ¢. €., olxiacs. Popp. 
But does it not imply all the buildings upon the premises, just as we speak of 
‘farm buildings?’ The Edd. connect these datives with xadd. On xarackevats, cf. 

Q 
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i, 10 b, and ii. 16. Jelf, § 604. Arn. remarks that though they might have 
removed much of their furniture, &c., they would practically have lost the use 
of it, and that indeed the term would include the colonnades round their houses 
which were of course destroyed by the enemy. 

(b.) ob pévroe ye A second statement opposed to dverelOovro, the first 
being (dig 5¢ é\uvrodvro. Popp. Lyplocav xphpaciw—mulcted him 
inasum of money. The dative is instrumental. Cf. puvy7j éfnuiwaay, iv. 65., and 
*pecuni& mulctatos,’ Livy, xxi, 61. According to Plutarch those who give the 
lowest estimate say 15, those who give the highest say 50 talents. It is not 
very likely that they were exacted. Diodorus speaks of 80 talents, and says 
that he was dismissed from his oifice ; this is, however, quite in the tone of the 
later exaggerations. Thucyd. would certainly have mentioned the fact if it 
had been true. Strep hrc qrovetv. Thucyd. repeats the sentiment, 
v. 28 c, and viii. 1. érérpepay—turned all their affairs over into 
his hands. They made him supreme over the nine other Zrparnyol. Like 
first Lord of the Admiralty, says Arn. Kriig. cf. iyyeuay abroxpdrwp* Ken. 
Hellen. i. 4, 20, said of Alcibiades. av—i. ¢., rovrwy & ‘The 
gen. governed by dufrAtrepot, less sensitive, like ris yueuns duBdvUvecGat, ii. 87, 
2,’ Popp. ; but, says Kriig., the two places are something different, and he 
accordingly conjectures répt post casum, supplying xara raira.before the second 
dv. Popp. also suggests that dy may depend upon frye, a view of the case 
adopted by L. and S. Lez. in voce, but this construction seems to be confined 
to poetry. ‘rj elphvy, generally understood of the thirty years’ truce 
which followed the revolt of Eubcea. 

(c.) perplws ényetro. Popp. quotes Aristid. ii. p. 126, rotro éorly évavriov 
rou Bialws xal wheovexrix@s. This must not, I think, be understood merely of 
personal violence and avarice. Thucyd. rather refers to the moderation of his 
national policy, in not seeking territorial aggrandisement, &c. 
dodpahis—safe from trips and overthrows. Cf. i. 69, ad finem, and i. 84, iv. 
18. dr’ éxelvou—under him, i. ¢., his administration. Cf. Herod. 
iv. 114, olxéwpev éx’ judwr adrdv, and the passages quoted by Jelf, § 633; or 
it may be in his time, as éwi Aapelov éyévero whéw xaxd TH “EAXad,, Herod. vi. 
98. Cf. Jelf, ibid. xatéoty. Cf. xadlcrauévou't i, a. 68. Cf. 
iii. ¢8 a. This is 5¢ in apodosi—He, then I say. But, says Kriig., this form of 
speech is more Ionic than Attic. It was, however, again taken up by the later 
writers, a8, for instance, Arrian; it resembles the rois dé, to these J say, sup. 
c. 46. wpoyvovs tiv Sivapiw—having taken a far-sighted view of 
ite power, 4. €., discerned beforehand what its true nature consisted in. 
éreBlto—he over-lived it. See the same expression, v. 26. 

(d.) Separrebovras. Bl. remarks that this use of the word is unusual, But 
it is, as Kriig. says, very graphic, being equivalent to the German phrase 
“hegen und pflegen ’—to cherish and make much of. Indeed, it might be well 
employed of the feeling of Englishmen toward their own navy. Cf. also, the 
use of the word, i. 9, reOepaweuxdéres 7d wA7O0s, and ibid. c. 137, and iv. 67, 3 
kal dpxiw «. 7. A. —making no attempts to acquire additional dominion while 
they still had the war upon their hands, nor perilling their country upon a cast. 
év r@ wohdpy is equivalent to dua rodepoiyres i. 144, a.; and wéd\e is the 
instrumental dative denoting the stake with which they played. Cf. viii. 45, 4. 
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dftofor Kal Trois owdpace Kai Trois xphuaow Addous bwép ris éxelywy édevOeplas 
xwduvedew, and again, Trois éroluas xwduvevew, vi. 9g. Latiné, periclitari aliquaé 
re. Cf. Liv., xxxviii. 25. ow ro0 woddpov. This seems a sort of 
technical phraseology, if one might so express it, 4. ¢., belouging to such 
phrases as &{w roi wpdyparos in the Khetoric, iii. § 14, and frequently in 
Demosthenes and the Orators, which seemed to have nothing to do with the war. 
Thucydides alludes, as Arn. says, to ii. 85, the mission of the squadron to 
Crete which ought to have reinforced Phormion, the preliminary expeditions to 
Sicily, the attack upon Melos, and perhaps to the expedition against Bootia 
which terminated in the defeat at Delium. kata tas iSlas didoriplas 
—‘ in prosecution of thetr private ambitious views.’ éroMrevrcav— 
they conducted their polity, or as Arn. tr., adopted unwise measures. 
xaOloraro BAGBn—constituted itself a damage, t. €., were a positive damage. 

(c.) &8wpéraros. Kriig. remarks that for ddwpos, adwpodéxyros is more 
frequent in Attic Greek, Jelf, § 629. 2. Yev0lpws— indepen- 
dently, <4. e. uninfluenced by the popular clamour, Kriig.; others, as Bl. and 
Popp., compare 37, and tr. in such'a way as comported with individual 
liberty. Hyero—fyye. Cf. with Kriig., Plat., Phaedrus, 94. E. 
Sta 1rd ph xrepevos—while he made no attempt to acquire, such is the force of 
the pres. part. ; cf. ch. 62. e.; this would be unnecessary perhaps to notice had 
not Bl. tr. because he had not acquired. wpos ySovhy —apds 
épyfiv. These two stand correlatively, and must be rondered alike—the first 
is to please them, the second, to make them angry. For the first cf. rpds 7S5ovhy 
Aéyew, Sophoc. Elect. 921. Xwv—having it in his power, by standing 
upon the reputation in which he was held, even tn some respects to contradict 
them in a way to make them angry, t.e. he could afford to brave their anger, 
because he knew they would relent or give in; cf. the commencement of the 
ch. I cannot persuade myself, with Bl., Goll., Kriig., and T. K. A.’s editor, 
to translate ‘cum ird ‘with heat.” Why should Pericles. have made it any 
object to-contradict them with heat and asperity? Is such conduct consistent 
with what we know of the calmness of his character? The above is I see nearly 
Arn.’s view ; it may be some slight corroboration that I had quite indepen- 
dently arrived at the conclusion before consulting any commentator. 

(f). rarérkynooey br 7rd hoPetobar—beat down their confidence so far as to 
create alarm. ‘Quare Athens ejus terrorem timuisse dicuntur,’ Cic. Brug. c. 


11. § 44, Popp. éylyvero—it amounted to during his time, n. b. 
imperfect. tmd follows a verbal noun, as it would a passive 
verb. Cf. i. 130. a. atrol paddov x. 7.A.—being more on a par 
themselves with one another ; instead of avroi wpds davrovs—on a par among them- 
selves. érpdrovro x. 7.A.—betook themselves to permitiing even 
public affairs to go just as suited the whims of the multitude, Krii. cf. for 
xpos HSovjy, Soph. El. 1503; Prom. V. 261. 7a Tpdypara— 


public measures. The word is preceded by xal because Thuc. implies that they 
moulded these, as well as their speeches, in conformity with the current humour 
of the people ; for évd:d5vat, cf. evdiddvac rhy wédu, iv. 66.¢., and avrois ra 
axpdyuara, v. 62. Bl. lessrightly, I think, tr. they took to gratifying the people, 
so as to give up to them the administration, &c. 
(g.) wodAd HpaprhOy—many blunders were made, and more especially the 
Q 2 
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blunder of the Sicilian expedition. There is no valid objection to this way of 
speaking, as may be seen fr. Popp. quotations, duaprépeva epya, iii. 67 ; 4 
éfauaprouévn wpaéis, Plat. Protag. p. 357. e.; why notthen wAois quapryén ? 
ov torotrov « T.A.—nol 80 much an error of judgment in respect of the persons 
against whom they went, as that those who sent them forth dtd not follow the 
matter up by decreeing what was requisite for the departed armament. An 
English writer would have balanced the sentence by some noun answering 
dudprnua, but this unsymmetrical construction is introduced upon the principle 
of variety so frequently noticed. Cf. i. 38. With rots olxopévors, cf. rar 
olxouévwy, said of the Persians who had gone upon the expedition to Greece, 
Zésch. Per. v. 1. Some difficulty has been felt about émytyvéoxnovres, but I 
believe the above to be the true meaning here from i. 132, uh érvyr@; i. Go, ra 
urdpxovra owvew xal ércyvavat undév. The force of the prep. is less obvious in 
other cases, iii. 57. ScaBoAds—cabals, such as are recorded by 
Andocides. Perhaps Thuc. particularly refers to the intrigues which terminated 
in the recall of Alcibiades. Ta wept tiv wed. Kriig. considers 
that allusion is made to the factions which in Olymp. xcii. 1 broke out in the 
army itself. wpatov. Not I think certainly for the jirst time since 
the Pisistratide, but first began the internal troubles which subsequently reached 
such aheight. Cf. vi. 53. : 

(h.) opadévres trapackerq. Cf. vi. 10, odardvrww déddxpey dSuvdue, 
Popp. tpla try. It is not clear what three years are intended. 
Arn. understands the three years which elapsed from the arrival of Cyrus in 
Asia Minor to the surrender of Athens to Lysander, Bc. 407—4. Of this 
Popp. says ‘prorsus ferri non potest.’ Kriig., in his chronological work, esti- 
mates the time as included between the commencement of the seditions in the 
city till the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, t.e. from the early part of B.o. 411 to 
the spring of B.c. 408. To this Popp. objects that if rpla pév érn dvretyov 
were meant to be opposed to Kupw re borepov, these words would have been 
written borepoy re or 5¢. He does not himself give any other explanation, but 
seems to regard with favour Haack’s conjecture, Aéxa for rpla, which is, he 
thinks, slightly confirmed by Isocrat. Panath. § 57. Bacrtws 
wat6(. Son of Darius Nothus, the son of Artaxerxes. @poo-yevon.évo— 
coming upon them in addition to all their other enemtes, 

(i.) & adler. Popp. well cf. év rots dStxacrais obx éuol rod’ éog@ddn, Soph. 
Ajax, v. 1137; but as repewlwrew should be followed by an objective dative, 
cf. i. 43 d., ii. 54. 59, he supplies adrats from diadopds, which Kriig. considers 
mehr als hart. Kriig. also directs attention to c¢iow without airday, reflected 
back to the nearest subject, which is an Ionic usage, and refers to ii. 76. a. ; 
iv. 8. a. 103. ¢.; V. I4. a. érreplooevore. This verb denotes the 
existence of a superfluity, and indicates that the spirit which the Athenians 
showed in their difficulties, and their protracted resistance, was so much over 
and above what Pericles had calculated upon, and consequently a proof that 
his calculation was a sound one, and would have been verified had they not run 
counter to his policy. ad’ dy atrds mpotyvw—from the resources 
of which from his own perspicacity he had foreknowledge. Arn. explains 
atrés by his own mere ability, before experience proved it to the world. On 
Tepucdet, cf. Jelf, § 597. 
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CHAPTER LXVI.—ZéxvvGov. The name of the island was derived, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (viii. 24. 2), from Zacynthus, son of Dardanus, an 
Arcadian chief. According to a very ancient tradition, the Zacynthians, in 
conjunction with the Rutuli of Ardea, founded Saguntum, in Spain. [Liv. 
xxi. 7.] It was here that Demaratus took refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies. Herod. vi. 70. Not long before the Peloponnesian war it was reduced 
by Tolmides, the Athenian general, and from this time became dependent on 
Athens. (Diod. Sic. xi. 84.) Cf, Thue. vii. 57. Its modern name is Zante. 
vavapxos. This office at Sparta lasted for one year. (Cf. ad c. Ixxx., where 
we find it continued to him for another year.) Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 7. od vduos 
avrois dis rdv abroy vavapxew. (Manso. Sparta, ii. p. 383. P.) 

Evvexdpouv. Cf. ad lix. (b.) 


CHapTeR LX VII.—(a.) ’Aprorets. Cf. ad i. 60. *Avipirros xal 
NuxdAaos. Aneristus, son of Sperthias, and Nicolaus, son of Bulis, the 
Spartans who volunteered to go to Susa to atone for the murder of the Persian 
heralds. Herod. vii. 134—8. Thirlwall, iii. p. 163, n. ‘The romantic and 
tragical coincidence’ of these persons being the sons of the envoys whose lives 
were spared by Xerxes veases, Mr. Grote says, when we remember that the 
functions of herald at Sparta were the privilege of a particular gens: every 
herald was ex officio the son of a herald. These two, therefore, being the sons 
of men who had been to Susa before, had probably talked a great deal about 
it, and had derived great glory from the unaccepted offer of their lives in 
atonement, would be the men whom the Spartans would most naturally fix 
upon, in preference to any others, to fulfil this dangerous mission: Grote, vi. 
p. 245, note, who also thinks that Aneristus had distinguished himrelf in the 
capture of the fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the Lacedsemonians. 
* Apyetog (8(q IIdAAg. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. p. 163. ‘ Pollis had no commission 
from his own city, but probably represented the wishes of a party.’ Arygos, a8 
a state, being favourably disposed towards Athens. v. Schol. For the pri- 
vateering of the Lacedemonians, cf. Thuc. v. 115. Xen. Hell. v. £. 29. 

@s Bacwéa. Darius Nothus, Gottleber says: but Darius Nothus did not 
come to the throne till B.c. 424. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose 
death Thuc. records in the Archontate of Stratocles, iv. 50. Cf. Wess. ad 
Diod. Sic. xii. 64. Zuréddxyny. Cf. ad c. xxix. 

& wus welonav. Cf. i. 58, if possible persuade, hence ef rws, with the opta- 
tive, means to ‘try to do something,’ like the epic ef xe, alke. Jelf, § 877, 
obs. 5. Se éxelvou ropevOijvar 7.¢., they applied to him fora 
safe escort to the banks of the Hellespont. Their main object (jrep Gpunrro) 
being to get to Persia. Cf. c. vii. a. Pharnaces was satrap of Dascylitis. Cf. 
i. 129, a 

(b.) waparuydvres—‘ who happened to be resident at the court of Sitalces.’ | 
tiv dxelvou wédww 7d pépos. Sadocus, having been admitted to the rights of 
Athenian citizenship, would be supposed to participate in any injury done to 
the state of which he now formed an integral part ; upon the principle that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. By the exaggeration of 
his ridicule Aristophanes testifies to the fact of an Athenomania, as Thirlwall 
calls it (iii. p. 161, n.), on the part of Sitalces and his son Sadocus, the new- 
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made citizen. v. Acharn. 143, sq. This seizure, therefore, of Aristeus and 
his companions was, as Grote observes, ‘a testimony of zeal in his new cha- 
racter of Athenian citizen ;’ and this interpretation is fully borne out by Aris- 
tophanes’ words, xal rdv warep’ qwriBbder BonOety ry warpq, Ach. 147. It has 
been made a question whether 7d yuépos means ‘80 far as in them lay,’ or 
whether it refers to ré\w, and implies a partial participation by Sadocus in 
Athenian citizenship. Popp. seems to prefer the latter, and tr. eam urbem 
que ipsius pro rata parte eset. So too Goll. urbem que ipsius ex parte sit. 
Haack, Arn. and Kriig. adopt the former view, and certainly the ordinary 
usage of uépos appears to be in their favour. Arn. e.g. quotes 1. 74 and 127. 
We may add Soph. Ed. Tyr. rdvrwv éphuous, rAhv Scov 7d ody uépos, V. 1509; 
Gd. Col. obx dy hv, 7d cov pépos, v. 1368, and ‘similiter Antig. v. 1049. 
Nor is the idiom confined to poetry. Plato has, olf raides 1d odv pépos, 8 re 
dy rixwot, ToUTo wpdtover. Criton, § 45. It certainly does not seem that the 
other interpretation is so well supported by usage ; or indeed by the sense, for 
why qualify his citizenship at a moment when he was most strenuously 
asserting it ? 

(c.) wepavdorev—sc. éavrods used here intransitively, = repawwoecGar. L. and 
S. Thomas M. remarks it as a peculiarity of Thucydides. K. from Duker. Cf. 
‘trajicere.’ Ev\AapBdver, at Bisanthe, on the Hellespont. Herod. vii. 137. 
 @.) ddpayyas. P. says that the use of the plural shows that the specific 
Bdpapor (Wachsm. Ant. ii. i. p. 254) is not intended. Cf. Arist. Nub. 1450; 
Plat. Gorg. 516 £&.; Sch. Arist. Pl. 431; Thuc. i. 134; Paus. Mess. iv. xviii. 
3. The Bdpadpor at Sparta was called xa:ddas or xeddas. v. Paus. 0. ¢. for 
the story of Aristomenes. Cf. Buttm. Lex. 8s. v. xyrwdecoa. Harpocration 
8. v. Bdpadpov, and Spvyya. Arist. Plut. 431; Fischer’s note. Hence the 
Athenian executioner was called 6 éwi 7@ dpt-yuare. Tots atrots 
épiverGar—‘ as a reprisal for the captured seamen slain by the Lacedemo- 
nians,’’ Grote, vi. p. 245. Cf. adi. 42 (a.) Soph. Ant. 643:— 


@s xal roy éxOpdr dvrapvvwrrat Kakois. 


In lib. i. 30, and iii. 32, we find similar instances of the killing prisoners of 
war. wévras §}—all without exception. Of. i. 1, b. 

(c.) rods pnSe peO’ Erépwv, lit. those neither with one nor the other ; ‘ the 
neutrals,’ c. lxii. 1, lxii. 2; WI. xliv. d. Grote (vi. 243) says, ‘ these persons 
‘were probably slain as the best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing 
evidence—since to dismiss them, or sell them as slaves, would have given pub- 
licity to a piratical capture, and provoked the neutral towns.” 


Cuapter LXVIII.—(a.) ’Aprpaxtérar. Ambracia was an important city 
on the north of the Ambraciot gulf, or lagoon, which took its name from the 
city. Its legendary founder was Ambrax, whom the tradition represented as 
son of Thesprotus ; but it was made a Greek city by a colony of Corinthians 
who settled here in the time of Cypselus; c. B.c. 635 : Gorgus, ason or brother of 
Cypselus being the xrior7s. It soon became a flourishing city, and the chief 
of the Corinthian colonies in these parts, furnishing seven ships in the war 
against Xerxes [Herod. viii. 45], and twenty-seven to Corinth in their war with 
Corcyra, B.C. 433. Thuc. i. 46. Its territory, watered by the Aracthus, on 
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the east bank of which the city atood, extended along the coast for 120 stadia. 
The valley of the Aracthus was extremely fertile, producing excellent corn 
in abundance. Asa Corinthian colony, it sided of course with the Lacedsmo- 
nians. It became in after times the capital of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. v. 
Smith, Geog. Dict. 8. v. It ia now called Arta. BapBdpov. The 
earliest inhabitants of this province, according to Hecateus of Miletus, and 
Aristotle (as quoted by Strabo, vii. p. 321), were the barbarous Leleges, 
Curetes, and Telebox, who occupied several other parts of Greece before the 


Pelasgi. dévacricavres—‘ quum excivissent, ad expeditionem 
evocassent.’ Cf. iii. 7, iv. 77, 80. P. ‘ aufbieten zum feldzuge.’ K. The 
‘ solicitare’ of Ces. B. G. pass. “Apyos Td’ Audrtoxixcv. The 


accounts differ as to the founder of this city, Thucyd. representing it to have 
been founded by Arphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, on his return from Troy, in 
consequence of the discontent he felt at the state of affairs in Argos, owing, 
says the Scholiast (ad c. cii.), to the murder of his mother Eriphyle, by Alc- 
mon, son of Amphiaraus. By others Amphilochus is called the son of 
Alcmeon, and therefore grandson of Amphiaraus.. Ephorus, quoted by 
Strabo (vii. p. 326; cf. Apollod. iii. 7; Scymn. Ch. 454), says it was founded 
by Aicmzon, who called it after the name of his brother, whom the legend, 
quoted by Thucyd. ii. 102, represented as having colonized the Echinades, islands 
at the mouth of the Achelous. (v. Cramer, ii. p. 10.) The city lay on the 
river Inachus, now Ariadha, which tradition represented to be identical with 
the river of the same name, near Argos, in Peloponnese. [See the fragment of 
the Inachus of Suphocles, quoted in tne Oxford Strabo, vol. i. p. 391.] It 
was twenty-two miles from Ambracia (Livy, xxxviii. 10, or 180 stadia; Polyb. 
xxii. 13). The ruins of an ancient city, the walls of which were about a mile in 
circumference, are still visible at the modern village of Neokhori. v. Leake’s 
N. Greece, quoted in Smith’s Dict. Geog. 8. v., and Thue. iii. 105. The expedi- 
tion of Phormio here alluded to, probably took place B.o. 432. ‘ Phormio 
was sent to Chalcidice about October or November of that year (i. 64), 
and the expedition against Argos probably occurred between that event and 
the naval conflict of Corcyreans and Athenians against the Corinthians, with 
their allies, Ambraciots included, which conflict had happened in the preceding 
spring.’ Grote, vi. p. 162. Katracréace—the existing state of 
things—the constitution. fipfaro wpStov. Cf. xxxvi. (u.) Aptouac 
dé wpSrov iv. 87. Aptal rpdroa, Ken. Cyr. i. §. 6. 

(b.) od &peoxspevos. Cf. adi. 35, a. ‘ dissatisfied,’ followed by the dative, 
and lib. viii. 84, d. 

(c.) RAAnVvic8yoayv. Lobeck’s correction for éAAnvicOncay without the 
augment, p. 380. The language they used before was a muvre Pelasgic 
dialect : the original dialect as spoken in Argos and Southern Greece after the 
Trojan war (ra Tpwixd ; so rad Mydixd, cf. i. 3). But see the note on i. 3 (d.) 
.ydaooav. The accusative ‘of equivalent notion.’ Jelf, § 548, c. 579. 1. 

(d.) wpooxadécavres 8% dvavrarddorov. P. xai K. says couples d:dbacw 
and alpodo:. But cf. iii. §5, vi. 64. d&dixopévov 88. Then I say upon the 
arrival of Phormion, 8¢ in apodosi. pera St rotro, and it was in 
consequence of this. 

(c.) ExOpav és. Cf. Herod. v. 81. 4 éxOpn és’ A@nvalous. Cf. vi. 65. 


_—- ——s 
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Cuapren LXIX.—dppépevos—‘ taking up his station—making his head 
quarters. Cf. adi. 64 b; Diod. xii. 47. dcarAety. cc. xciii. d. 
Kptoralov xéAwov. Properly the inner sea from the promontories of Rhium 
and Antirrhium to the Isthmus of Corinth, but see chap. Ixxxvi. 
G&pyuvpodoyaor. Cf. iii. 19; iv. 50, ‘to collect the tribute, or raise money.’ 
These ships were called vais dpyupéAoya. So dacpodoyeiv, Isocr. iv. 132. 
7d Anorudy. Grote vi. p. 243. ‘Though the Peloponnesians were too in- 
ferior in maritime force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their 
single privateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the harbour of Nisa, 
were active in injuring her commerce.’ Cf. Thuc. v. 115 ; Xen. Hell. v. i. 29. 
@achrASos. A maritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian Gulf. (Strabo 
xiv. p. 667.) It was a Dorian colony (Herod. ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those sailing from Cilicia to Rhodes. It possessed three 
harbours, and was an independent state. [Cf. Thuc. viii. 88.9; Polyb. xxx. 
9 ] Becoming in later times a haunt of pirates, it was attacked and taken by 
Servilius Isauricus. Cf. Liv. xxxvii. 23. The light sailing vessels called 
‘ phaseli’ were said to have been invented here ; hence the coins of the town 
bear an image of such a buat. It is now called Tekrova. v. Smith’s Geog. 
Diet. 8.v. vhs exeWev twelpov—i.c. Lygypt, especially. Cf. viii. 
35, P. 


CuaPrEeR LXX.—(a.) od8tv paddAoy dravlorarav—‘ failed in their object 
of making the Athenians raise the siege.’ Herod. vi. 133; ix. 86. The death 
of Aristeas also deprived them of their last hope. atré0.— (opposed 
to the former part of the sentence, which refers to what was done in Pelopon- 
nese), ‘in Potidssa.’ 48m implies as usual that ‘matters hud come 
to such a pitch.’ Bpdcews wepl dvayxalas— ‘with regard to the 
distress for food,’ t.e. what their extremity had forced them to eat ; ‘in Bezug 
auf Dinge welche die Noth zu geniessen zwang,’ K. cf. i. 61, b. 84, c. BI. ex- 
plains it ‘the supply of necessary food ;’ but then Bpwyara would be used, not 
Bpwors. Compare dvayxopayla, ‘the compulsory diet of the Athletes,’ Arist. 
Pol. viii. 4. 9, and the comic word dvayxéocros, ‘the Parasite who eats anything 
he can get.’ Cf. rot dvayxatordrou byous, i. go, and see note there. 
é&AAfAwv—i.e. the dead bodies of their comrades (reciprocals and reflexives are 
constantly interchanged). Cf. Herod. iii. 25, d\AnAogayeh. [Arist. H. A. viii. 
3.17.) BL, forgetting the siege of Samaria, says that this is the first instance 
on record of the eating of human flesh, viz., the expedition of Cambyses into 
LZEthiopia, éyebovro. v. Jelf, § 537, followed by the partitive genitive. 
otrw Si}. Cf. i. 131. Adyous wpordépover. Cf. iii. 109. mporpdper 
Adyov wepl crovdwy xal dvaxwphaews AnuocGéver, i. 57. 

(5.) xepeprvep—‘ bleak, cold, inclement.’ Cf. Grote’s note, vi. p. 257. The 
sufferings of the Athenians may be understood from the preparations made by 
the Lacedzemunians for their blockade of Platea, c. 78. So Arca 
tidavra. Isocr. wept 'Avrid. xv. 113, says the siege cost 2400 talents. 
Dio.lorus says (xii. 46) that before the departure of Agnon (v. s. lviii.) more 
than 1000 talents had been expended. Thucyd., iii. 17, says each hoplite 
rec.ived two drachme a day; one for himself and one fur his servant. The 
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assailant force had never been less than 3000 hoplites during the entire two 
years of the siege; and for a portion of the time considerably greater. 

és wodwopxlav. The absence of the article makes it equivalent to ypiuara 
wodtopxyrixd, without specifying the locality, P. dv evi iparly. 
Cum singulis vestimentis. (Liv. iv. 10, of the siege of Ardea.) For similar 
instances see Paus. ix. 1.9; App. i. 400; Polyen. vii. 48. As the women 
always wore two garments (Herod. ii. 36), it was equivalent to allowing them 
one suit apiece, B. 

(c.) éryridcavro. ‘ Were displeased at the indulgence shown, since a little 
additional patience would have constrained the city to surrender at discretion 
(% €BovAovro): in which case the expense would have been partly made good by 
selling the prisoners as slaves, and Athenian vengeance probably gratified by 
putting the warriors to death.’ We find, however, that Xenophon was ap- 
pointed to command in Chalcidice the next year, iii. 17. v. Grote, vi. p. 247. 
étro(xovs. Diod. xii. 46, els xiAious olkjropas ékéreupav xal Thy re wodw xal 
ThY XWpay KaTex\npovxnoay. It was to convey these settlers that the expe- 
dition related c. 79 was fitted out. vd Sebrepov Eros. In these 
phrases Thuc. generally omits the article. 


Caaprer LXXI.—(a.) otk éoéBadov. For fear of the plague, and from 
the strong desire of the Thebans to be revenged on Platea. xaOloras. 
Cf. vi. 66, and iv. 93, vii. 82; Eur. Heracl. 664. It is also used transitively 


in Homer, Plato, and Aristophanes. The penultima is common. Cf. Epica, 
Buttm. Cat., s.v. 

(>) "Apx(Sape. See Grote, vi. p. 248, for an excellent translation of the 
speeches in this and the following chap. __ QevOepdoas awd. v. 
Jelf, § 531. obs. 3. Evvdpacba: tov KlySuvov. This verb is 
generaliy construed with the genitive. Cf. iv. 10, v. 28; Eurip. Orest. 757 ; 
Fisch. Pr. V. 652. éXevOeplp. Diod. xi. 29, mentions an dyov 
éXevGépios to be instituted at Platea. (Cf. Paus. ix. 2. 5.) These solemnities 
were to be celebrated every jifth year, the victors being rewarded with chaplets. 
[dyav yuuvixds Zrepavirns, Strab. ix. p. 266.] Delegates [wxpdBouvro xai 
Oewpol} were to assemble from all the Greek States at Platea every year to cele- 
brate the Eleutheria. Cf. Thirlwall, ii. p. 253, &c.; Paus. ix. 2.4. This 
annual solemnity continued to be observed till the time of Plutarch (v. Arist. 
xxi.; ef. Thucyd. iii. 58), andthe image of Zeus Eleutherius was still standing 
in the time of Pausanias. Cf. Harpocration, p. 145. dared (Sov. 
Inasmuch as the city had been held by the Persians, and the land around in 
the occupation of the confederate army. Note the imperfect—he was for 
granting, he proposed to yrant—as contrasted with &5ocay, édixalwoev. 
orpareioas supply érage, or some similar verb, P. Plut. Arwst. xxi. ; 


II\araets dsvAous xal iepods agetoOa TG Deg. éml Sovdelg. Sed 
tantum ém dudvy xal riyswpig, P. el St ph. Cf. n. adc. v. 


(c.) dperfis kal wpoOuplas. Cf. Herod. viii. 1, urd 3¢ dperas Te xal xpo- 
Guulas WAaracdes Arretpor rijs vaurixis éSvtes couverdypouv roiae 'AOnvalowor ras 
yéas, tovs dépxlovs. Diod. xi. 29, gives the formula of the oath 
taken by the confederate troops at the Isthmus before marching northwards 
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Cf. Lycurg. c. Leocrat. p. 149; Plut. Milt. Cf. adi. 71. (d.) 
éyxwplovs—it. e. Juno redela. Minerva ’Apela, P., from Paus. ix. 2. § ; iv. 
1 (so Dii Patrii Indigetes.] Soph. Ant. 185. Bothe. 


Cuaprern LXXII.—(a.) tworaBév—‘ having cut them short in their speech, 
when they wished to add much more,’ Ducas. Gottl. quotes many passages. 

(b.) pyBd peO” erépav. Cf. Ixxii.e. Grote considers that the Lacedemo- 
nians had previously sent a summons to the Plateans to remain neutral. (Cf. 
lib. iii. 68.) Vol. vi. p. 250. 1d wrpérepov, but when this took p'ace, Thucydides 
has not informed us. dw woképy. As éwi Sovdclg in c. lxxi. 
7h8e jptv dploxea—‘ with this we will be sattyfed.’ So Steph. and Huds. and 
Duk., but Goller P. and K. prefer dpxécec. 

(c.) odlow otx érirpéracivw—‘ would not permit them to carry out their 
neutrality.’ tvopKxor Svtes x.t.d. Evopxa=evowovdn, P. The 
expression is rather involved. &vopxoe ought to agree with of O7Baio., whereas 
it is the Plateans who, by an oath of neutrality, would be bound to admit the 
Thebans who might then make a fresh attempt to seize on their city. 
dplOp@—by tale. tus dv d wéArqpos ff. Cf. Asch. Ag. 1435, ws 
ay al0y wip éx’ doxapas éufjs AlyioOos. ews is used with the conjunctive when 
& present action is conceived as possibly continuing during another action, over 
an indefinite space of time. In this construction it always takes dy. ‘As 
long as the war lasts, however long that may be,’ Jelf, § 847. 3. 

(d.) wapaxaraSfhxny. ‘In the interim we will hold it in trust, keep it in 
cultivation, and pay you such an allowance as shall suffice for your wants,’ 
Grote. Even Mr. Grote admits that the offer of the Spartans was fair and 
tempting ; and the Athenians, had they been perfectly generous allies, might 
well have granted their consent to the Plateeans’ accepting it, for the forces of 
Platea counted for little as a portion of the aggregate strength of Athens, 
nor could the Athenians possibly protect it against the superior land 
force of their enemies. In fact, they never even tried throughout the whole 
course of the long subsequent blockade, Grote, vi. p. 251. 


Cuapren LXXIII.—(.) & als clos fv xopicOfvar. Allowing them a 
fair and reasonable time for going to Athens and returning. 

(c.) €y t@ wporot.. During ninety-three years, which the alliance had 
lasted. Cf. iii. 68. apis tav Spxav—‘ They adjure you, by the 
oaths which your fathers swore.’ émoxhrrover. Cf. iii. 69. d.— 
‘ obtestantur.’ 


CHarren LXXIV.—(a.) eh Set. ‘77 80 tt must be.’ The present is used 
because the Plateeans well knew what must be the immediate consequence of 
their rejection of the offer of Archidamus, not the opt., which would imply 
‘ if need should be.’ t&v tyxoploy. Cf. lxxi.d. émiuaprupla, 
obtestation, ‘a solemn appeal to the Gods,’ an unusual word. Cf. Dio. Cass. 
gt4, 51, BL Evvloropéds tore. Either indicative or imperative. 
‘ Ye are, or be ye my witnesses.’ Cf. Soph. Phtloct. 1292; Ant. 542; Eurip. 
Supp. 1174. K. prefers the indic. sense. To Evvdporov—‘ the 
oath of confederacy’ =% tuywuocia. P. * Beschworner bund.’ K. 
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ebpevt evaywvlocacar—‘ a favourable field to fight in.’ Cf. Ken. Anad. iv. 
6, 12; Herod. vi. 102, In the sense of ‘ gliickbringend,’ as K. translates it. 
Cf. Eurip. Phen. 938, cf. note on évaroOvijoxew, iii. 104, b. 

Evyyvapoves St ore. From the primary meaning of this word ‘ fellow feeling,’ 
and hence ‘ pardon,’ the transition is simple to ‘ indulgence or favour.’ It is 
here eyuivalent to ‘ favourably hear our prayers, and grant that ....’ This 
seems to be more in accordance with the uaual meaning of the word than Mr. 
Grote’s translation, ‘be consenting parties; or Dr. Arnold’s explanation, 
‘ assent to the aggressors being punished.’ K. explains it by gewihrt, ‘ vouch- 
safe.’ The infinitive follows as the object of the verb, marking also more clearly 
the notion of the effect. v. Jelf, § 664, 3. GSuclas. Verbs of requital, 
revenge, &c., take a genitive of that whence the desire of requital or revenge 
arises. Jelf, § 500. For the attraction in the dative timrdpxovs, in conse- 
quence of the J» in gvyyywuoves, where we should expect Urdpxovras, see 
Jelf, § 674. awporépois—the preedicate, who were the aggressors. K. 
Tots ériddpover vopluws. ‘Those who are aiming to inflict penalty righte- 
ously.’ Grote. ‘ Qui ultionem petant, ut fas est.’ P. 


Cuaprek LXXV.—(a.) Tooatra émbadous. ‘ Having made this 
solemn appeal to the Gods,’ t.e. having concluded the ér:uaprupla of the pre- 
ceding chapter. Cf. viii. c. 53, b., where, in the case of the return of Alci- 
biades, Thucydides speaks of the Eumolpide and Ceryces as. paprupoyérvwy 
kal ém@ealdvrav’ and vii. 75, in the disastrous retreat from Sicily; ov« dveu 
éwiGevcacuav droterépeva. Cf. Blomf. Asch. Cho. 843; Buttm. Lex. s. v. 


Gadocew-—ériOedtew is the more usual form in this sense. Kablorn 
és wédqpov. Cf. adc. i., tr. a. weprertavpworev—‘ invested the city 
with a palisade,’ Thirlw. iii. p. 145.. The forming regular lines of circum- 
vallation is expressed by wrepirecxifew* u. inf. c. 78. tots Sivipervy— 


z.e. the fruit trees cut down in laying waste the land. (Cf. Grote, vi. p. 253.) 
£6da is the heavy timber obtained from the forests of Citheron. Cf. iv. 69, 
for the same distinction. dévdpos it may be observed is the Ionic and poetic 
form. xoav’ N.B. change of subject from the general to his soldiers. K. 
Xapa Exovv. Cf. Herod. i. 162, of Harpagus in Asia Minor, xwpara xav 
wpos Ta telxea éxdpOee. Arrian, £. A.i. xviii. Cf. Jerem. vi.6. ‘Hew ye 
down trees and cast a mount against Jerusalem.’ So Joab 2, Sam. xx. 
15, and Sennacherib, 2 Kings, xix. 32 ; for the construction, see Jelf, § 571. 
vénvovres dx. Like the analogous phrases xadifew és, &c., ‘ felling the wood 
on the mountain, and fetching it thence.’ 

(6.) ro} Ki8arpovos. The summit of Citheron is still crowned with 
forests of fir; hence its modern name of Elatea. Eurip. Phan. 809, 
& fadéwy merdd\wy mwodvOnpbtarovy vdaros ... Kidapuv. 
doppyndov—‘ like basket or wattled work.’ (Cf. iv. 48, of the bodies of the 
Corcyrzans, where the lower tier was placed lengthways, and the others 
piled across.them.) Thirlwall says, ‘It was piled up with earth and rubbish, 
wood and stones, and was guarded on either side by a strong lattice-work 
of forest timber, the growth of Cithzron.’ (iii. p. 145.) ‘ Cross palings 
of wood were carried on each side of it, in parallel lines at right angles 
to the town wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose mass of materials be- 
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tween them together.’ Grote, p. 253. (Cf. Herod. viii. 71, the description of 
the wall at the Isthmus.] ‘ Kreuzweis.’ K. dvirev—likely to 
be effective. Infra, c. 76. a. kar’ dvatatAas—‘ in relief parties.’ Cf. iv. 
11, dvawavovres. The first meaning is ‘rest.’ v. Soph. Pht. 878; cf. Herod. i. 
Sr. of fevayol = tévwy orpariapxyo. Xen. Hell. iv. 2, 19; v. 2, 
7; De Rep. Lac. xiii. 4. The Lacedemonians who commanded the contingents 
of the allies. v. Thirlwall, u.s. The generals whom the allies sent with their 
troops were subordinate to these Spartan fevayol ; though they attended the 
council of war, as representatives of their respective countries. v. Smith, Dict. 
Ant. 8. v.; and cf. Thuc. v. 54. Arnold compares the ‘ Preefecti Sociorum’ 
in the Roman armies ; twelve of whom were appointed by the consuls. Lobeck 
remarks that the Doric dialect is retained in words of a military or musical 
character ; a8, olpayés, xopaybs, Aoxaydbs* ad Phryn. p. 430. 

(c.) EUAwvow retxos—‘ a superstructure of brick, secured in a framework of 
timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by a curtain of raw hides and skins.’ 
Thirlwall, iii. p. 145. Grote supposes it to have been supported by brickwork 
behind, p. 254. EtvSerpos. ‘ Bindemittel.. P. ‘ Emfassung.’ K. 
acted asa binding. Arrian, FE. A.i. 18. Séppers al SihOépas— ‘hides and 
dressed skins.’ Cf. Cres. B. V. ii. 9, 8q., the account of the siege of Marseilles, 
where Cesar describes a wall very similar in construction to the one mentioned 
here. Ciliciais the word used by Livy (xxxviii. 7) for these skins. Cresar uses 
Coria or Centones, 1. c. Cf. Arrian, u.s. who covies this passage very closely. 

(d.) wupddpors olorots. The ‘malleoli’ of the Romans (v. Festus, p. 135, 
ed. Mill. Nonius. p. 556). Cf. Liv. xlii.64. ‘ Faces tedamque et malleolos 
stuppz inlitos pice parari jubet.’ Ces. B.G. ii. 11. ‘Cupas teda et pice 
refertas incendunt: eas de muro in musculuin devolvunt.’ 

SveAdvres Tov relxous’ Any verb whose operation extends only to part of the 
objec:s signified by the objective substantive. may be followed by a partitive 
genitive, so ris ys Ereuov. Thuc. i. 30; and again dtedkav relxous. v. 2. 
tvyxadécavras rév érdtrav. Xen. An. iv. 1, 26. Jelf, § 533, 3. 

qj tpooémarre 7d xSpa—‘ where the mound abutted on the wall, they made an 
aperture and conveyed away the earth, &c., inwards.’ Cf. Liv. u.s. 


Cuarrer LXXVI.—(a.) &v rapoots xaddpou wydov ével\Aovres—‘ rolling 
stiff clay in wattled reeds,’ Grote. rapool are crates or frames of basket- work. 
Herodotus mentions the use of these rapgol xaddywy, in the building of the 
wall of Babylon (i. 179. u. v. Bahr’s note. Cf. Ar. Nub. 226.) 
kaAdpov. Sing. for plur. as xepduou, c. iv. éveQAovres = im pri- 
mentes, infercientes, P. Staxedpevov. The neuter of the participle 
is used, K. says, tocomprise the notion of rapgol and wn\és, or it may refer fo 
xGua understood. Totro bwécyov. Cf. v. 46. 63; vii. 33, for 
similar uses of the accusative instead of gen. after this verb. Jelf, § 642. 
a. b. trévopov—'a mine,’ Cuniculus. Cf, Liv. xxxviii. 7, 
‘Cuniculum occultum, vineis ante contecto loco, agere instituit: et aliquamdiu 
non solum sub terra fodientes, sed egerentes etiam humun, fefellere hostem,’ 
Cas. B. G. iii. 21, ‘Cuniculis ad aggerem actis;’ vii. 22, ‘Aggerem cuniculis 
subtrahebant.’ Evvrexpnpdpevor—‘ calculating both the distance 
and direction, so as to bring the mine right under the enemy's mound.’ The 
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guy, as K. says, implies ‘the result of many calculations.’ td 1d 
xapa. K. refers rather to dpvtavres than tuvrexunpduevor. Xobs. 
Hummus aggesta, yOua agger., P. fooov dvirayv. Their labour 


did not progress as they knew it ought to have done from the quantity of 
material heaped on the mound. dvéreww is trans. to forward the work, ‘ fordern,’ 
K. as above, ef re AAXo dvdrew wédXor. iLavovros—‘ constantly 
settling down.’ 

(b.) rd kara Td xopa—‘ directly i in front of the mound, over against.’ 
tot Bpaxéos telxovs. From the low, z.¢. the original wall. Cf. lib. vii. 29. 
b. of the wall of Mycalessus, as 7d wéya retxos is the part they had added 
to 7d péya olkodéunua. pynvoedés. ‘ They built a new portion of 
wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound,’ Grote, vi. p. 255. Most of the English 
commentators, and Dr. Thirlwall among them, infer that it follows that the 
walls of Platsea were straight, but surely a semicircle could be described on the 
arc of a circle. 

(c.) dv d&ppiBdr~p—‘ be exposed to a cross fire.’ Cf. iv. 32. 
paddov. ‘ More than when only one wall existed,’ K. Kara Td 
Xapa—‘ along the mound,’ t. e. up the inclined plane. éml péya— 
‘greatly, violently.’ It is perhaps better to translate it thus simply, with Grote, 
than couple it with rod yey. olx. as Dr. Arnold does, who translates ‘as much 
as a great part of the raised wall.’ The instances which he quotes from ii. 97, 
and iv. 100, are not exactly parallel. We might add émi peyd duvduews, i. 48. 
b. od pey. olx. had better be simply taken as the genitive of direction. 
dvéxAXov. Bétant explains ‘sursum attollendo convellere,’ and L. and S. ‘to 
break short off.’ K. thinks it cannot imply more than breaking their force. 
Cf. vii. 25.d.; App. Mith. 74; Dio. Cass. 66. 4. So Gdll. ‘avertebant non 
frangebant.’ Soxods peyddas dprijcavres «.t.A. ‘They prepared 
heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron 
chains to two poles projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised up and held aloft,’ Grote, p. 255. Topt is pro- 
perly ‘the end left after cutting ;’ hence ‘the stump of the tree,’ as Hom. JI. 
i. 235, éwecdh wpOra Touhy ev Epeaat A€Aourev, ‘the place from which a lock of 
hair has been cut,’ as Asch. Ch. 230, ‘the square cut ends of stones,’ Thuc. 
i. 93, therefore here ‘the ends of the beam.’ Cf. Sch. Kepatat 
are yard arms, ‘cornua antennarum,’ Virg. dn. iii. 549, Aisch. Eum. 556, 
or ‘the projecting beams of a crane.’ Here ‘spars or poles resting on the wall, 
and inclined at an angle to it,’ L. and 8. ‘Sie hingen an zwei iiber die Mauer 
gelegte, und iiber die Mauer hinausragende Balken,’ K. Cf. Liv. xxiv. 34. 
Tollenones super murum eminentes. : éyxdpovos—itransversus. 
They raised them by means of these chains in a direction oblique to the line of 
‘wall. Veget. de R. M. iv. 23, ‘ Laqueis captos arietes in obliquum trahunt.’ 
Liv. xxxvi. 23, ‘Laqueis exceptos declinabant ictus.’ Ces. B. C. vii. 22, 
‘ Laqueis falces avertebant, quas cum destinaverant, tormentis introrsus re- 
ducebant.’ od Sid xetpds Exovres—‘ letting them go with a run,’ 
as our sailors say. détroxavAilew—‘to break off by the stalk or stem,’ 
as the head of a plant or flower. Eurip. Supp. 717. Appian imitates the 
passage, i. 751. B 
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CHarteR LXXVIIL—(a.) 1d dvriraylopa. ‘And the counterwork rose 
against them,’ ¢.e. ‘ the crescent wall,’ P. and K. Grd Tév TapcyTey 
Sevav. ‘ With their present means of offence,’ Dale ; ‘ preesentibus terroribus,’ 
Port. ; Terriculamentis, T. K. A.; ‘Schreckzwangsmittel,’ P; wnder their 
present circumstances of dificulty is Valla’s interpretation, approved by Kriig., 
who would however much prefer to strike out dewdv altogether, or substitute 
another word for it. awpds Tiv wepitelxiow w. T. Prepared to 
turn the siege into a blockade. otcav ov peydAnv. Some of the 
commentators prupose to strike out the negative, as the present state of the 
ruins seems to contradict the statement of Thucydides. But though the circuit 
of the walls may be traced near the small village of Kékhla, to the extent of 
about two miles and a half in circumference, these are probably the remains 
of the city as restored by Philip after the battle of Cheroneia, B.c. 338 ; the 
ancient city being probably confined to the southern extremity, where rer 
Leake discovered the more ancient masonry, N. G. ii. p. 325. 

Samdvns. We find above that the blockade of Potidea had cost Athens 2000 
talents. Hudson considers this an instance of Hendiadys, ‘an expensive 
blockade.’ gaxfitovs. The commentators seem to be nearly equally 
divided as to whether this word should be spelt with one A or two. P. Wassa 
incline to the latter. Casaubon, Hesychius, Ammonius, Ducker, Oudendorp, 
and Gottleber, to the former. In Herod. iv. 62. 67, the best MSS. have one 
A, which the metre requires in Eur. Cycl. 242. They first laid these faggats 
side by side (v. P. ad luc.) letting them down from the mound into the space 
that intervened between it and the semicircular wall. Arn. explains rapaBd\\w 
to throw beside ; hence to throw up, to heap up ; but is not the notion of placing 
objects beside each other, quite contrary to that of placing them upon one 
another? May it not mean ‘they placed the faggots side by side along the 
extent of the wall? [mpéoxwors is here equal to wpocxéya; in‘c. 102, it is 
used for the alluvial deposit of the Achelous. Cf. Aésch. P. V. 849:] and 
then threw them as far as they could reach into other parts of the city beyond. 
‘So viel sie irgend auch von der tibrigen Stadt (d. h. Stadtmauer) bereichen 
konnten,’ K., which seems the simplest and best interpretation. 

bwéxaw. Cf. i. 48, and iii. 107. @ Dn tprpOtoa—by attrition. 
Cf. Suid. v. dpuyds. Lucret. i. 896. 


‘At sepe in magnis fit montibus, inquis ut altis 
Arboribus vicina cacumina summa terantur 
Inter se, validis facere id cogentibus Austris, 
Donec fulserunt flamme fulgore coorto.’ 


an’ atrot—therefrom. sc. dxd rod rpipOFvas. Dax lorov yore. 
rovro is the subject. For this use of the privative genitive, see Jelf, § 529. 1. 
So Xen. Anab. i. 5. 15, avrol éXlyou Sehoavros KaradevaOFvat. 

admldbopov. Cf. iii. 74, el Aveuos ereyévero TH Proy! éxlpopos. 

S8ep & otpavod. Thucyd., as Grote observes, evidently discredits this story 
of the opportune thunderstorm. (Cf. the story of Creesus, Herod. i, 87.) 
Xen. uses the same phrase for rain, Anab. iv. 2.2. So Hor, iii. Od. x. 30, 
‘aqua coelestis.’ 
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CuarteR LXXVIII.—weprereyifov. ‘There now remained no other 
resource but to build a wall of circumvallation round Platea, and trust to the 
slow process of famine,’ Grote, p. 256. wept °Apxtovpov émuro\ds. 
It is not often, Grote remarks, that Thucydides gives us any fixed marks to 
discriminate the various periods of the year. The time mentioned here is the 
Heliacal rising of Arcturus ; ¢. ¢. the period when Arcturus rises immediately 
before sunrise (after the forty days during which it had been invisible, as rising 
after the sun), sometime between the 12th and 17th of September, according 
to Grote and Gdller, or the 18th according to Ideler, i. 247. ‘Cf. Grote u. a. 
Goll. ad loc. ; Virg. Georg. i. 68. 204, with Forbiger’s note ; Columell. xi. 2. 
63; Plin. H. N. ii. 47; xvili. 31. 74; Plaut. prol. Rud. 71. Hippocrates 
also employs the appearances of certain stars to indicate time in medical cases, 
probably, as Grote says, because the Greek months, being lunar, varied in 
different cities from the necessity of intercalation, and therefore afforded no 


one standard of time. Hudson cf. Scaliger ad Manilium. dtre- 
rodal. -Cf. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 124. 8q. Td dxpetov. Cf. adc. 
vi., dxpecordrous. ovrotrovol. [Cf. vi. 22. 44.] Not that their 


duties were confined exclusively to the preparation of food. They no doubt 
acted as nurses, dressed the wounds, and tended the sick, and performed many 
offices for the rest, such as carrying provisions, arms, &c., to the ramparts. 
T. K. A. compares Eurip. Hec. 366; Troad..494; Herod. vii. 187. The 
usual proportion was one woman to four men, but at the siege of Babylon 
(Herod. iii. 150), we find a woman allowed to each man. In the Sicilian ex- 
pedition the ocrorooi we may observe are males. At Rome the preparation of 
food was confined to females. Even down to the year U 0. 580, there were no 
bakers at Rome, ‘Ipsi panem faciebant Quirites, mulierumque id opus erat,’ 
' Plin. H. N. xviii. ar. Cf. Plaut. Merc. ii. 3. 62; Terent. Adelph. v. 3. 60; 
Feith, Ant. Hom. iv. 3. karerkevacOn—‘ such were the permanent 
arrangements made for the siege’—not simply ‘ preparations’ [see note ad i. ro. 
on the differenve between xaragxev} and wapaoxev}, Thuc. viii. § (a.)]; but 
‘such means as would be taken by men anticipating a tedious and protracted 
blockade.’ These Thuc. describes lib. ili. 21, ‘They consisted of two walls, 
with sixteen feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one 
very thick wall ; there were moreover two ditches out of which the bricks for 
the walls had been taken, one on the inside towards Platrea, and the other on 
the outside, against any relieving force. The interior covered: space aorsed as 
permanent quarters for the troops left on guard,’ Grote, p. 257. 


Cuaptzr LXXIX.—(a.) rq t&év TAatacov émorpatela. The objective 
or causative genitive. So yidiona Meyapéwv. The decree against the 
Megarians, Jelf, § 464 ; Matth., § 367. Seei. 103, c. 108, ¢. 
torpdrevocav. The object of this expedition was partly to convoy the Athenian 
Cleruchi, who were going to settle in the land ceded by Potidea. 
d&xpdfovros rot olrov. Cf. c. xix. a. Eyevodhdv. Cf. ad. ch. 70. 
tplros avros, Thirlwall, iii., p. 159, n. The two others were Calliades and 
Phanomachus. Plut. Nic., p. 348; Diod. xii. 47. 

(b.) Zardprwdov, a Chalcidic fortress, north of Olynthus, in the direction 
of Potidea. It is mentioned (v. 18) as une of the cities which was to be 
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neutral, under the conditions of the truce. (Cramer, vol. i, p. 25 3.] 
Bottiza was the name anciently given to a narrow space of country lying 
between the rivers Haliacmon and Lydias. From this district, however, the 
Bottizeans were early expelled by the Macedonian princes (Thuc. ii. 99), and 
retiring across the Axius about Therme and Olynthus, formed a new settlement 
with the Chalcidians, another people of Thracian origin. Herod. vii. 127; 
viii. 127; Thue. i. 77; Polyb. v.97; Liv. xxvi. 25. Cf. Cramer v. i, p. 220. 
awpooxwphoeyv td. Cf. Jelf, 359, 3—would come over through the cooperation 
of a party inside the city. ds pdxnv xa@lorayrar. Cf. adr. i. a. 
So és pbBor, és puy}v xaracrfvat, and supra c. 65, c. 

(c.) weAtaords. ‘These peltasts, a species of troops between heavy armed 
and light armed, furnished with a pelta or light shield, and short spear or 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalcidic Greeks ; being 
equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian : we shall find them here- 
after much improved and turned to account by some of the ablest Greek 
generals.’ Grote vi., p. 258. Of. Xen. Anab., v. 2. 17 where the yAol and 
we\racral are distinguished. KpoveiSeos. The line of coast between 
Thessalonica and Olynthds seems to have borne thisname. Herodotus vii. 123, 
calls it Crossea, Kpoocaln, and enumerates the cities it contained, one of which 
was Gigonus, mentioned by Thucydides, i. 61, c.; Steph. Byz. calls it Kpovsts, 
and Dionys. Halicarn. calls the inhabitants Crusei; Kpouvoato, i. 49; v. 
Cramer, i., p. 242; Smith Dict., 8s. v. Grote, iv. p. 32. 

(d.) Oapofhoavres rots wpocytyvopévors. ‘Encouraged by this addition to 
their numbers.’ N. B., the pres. part. which implies as they kept coming up— 


the new comers. dvaxwpoter. of ’AOnvaio. Schol. 
wéfas. Cf. iii. 87, c. iv. 4. Ken. Anad. iv. 16, iv. 4. 8. 4 Soxot. 


Soc. 100. ©. 89n Soxot. iii. 16. a.. 

(c.) Srpehav rovs *A@nvalous. Cf. Plut. Nic., p. 348. a. 

(f.) tpowatov terycav. The more usual form would be éorjcavro. The 
active is said to be used of generals who erect a trophy ; the middle of an army. 
But probably when the cases are examined they will be found to depend on the 
distinctive uses of the active and middle voices ; the first being used where the 
action comes directly from the agent, the second where some intermediate 
agency, or ulterior object in reference to the subject, is implied. Sothe lawgiver 
is said Detar véuov ; the people who vote it are said Oéo0ar. Cf. c, 86. c¢. 


CaaPreR LXXX.—(a.) tév dwd Cardcons=rTov rapa rhy Oddaccar 
olxovvrwy. Aim. Port. G. pqilws dv oxdvres. Here dy gives a 
contingent force to the participle. Peile well compares forté as used by Livy. 
‘Ne penes ipsos culpa esset cladis forté bello Gallico accepto.’ v. 36. On a» 
with a participle see Jelf, § 429, i. go, ii. 39. a. Donaldson New Crat., p. 325. 
KedadAnvilas. Cf.c. 30. The Edd. seem divided as to whether this word 
should be spelt with one dX or two. Cf. Ducker, n. ad i. 27. In Homer, 
Strabo, Polybius, Xenophon, and Pausanias, it is generally doubled. 

Spovos. Soc. Ixxxi. ov« dy Ere opiate rods” EXdAnvas dpolws wpocenGeiv. 

&AriBa 8’ edlvar. A similar collocation of moods occurs, sup. 13—mporydpeve 
—ri—eln—ot pévra yévorro—ddlynow—yiyverbar. Cf. Dem. de falsd Leg., 
§ 213, where Mr. Shilleto observes;—‘In oratione obliqu& perinde est ws 
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[s. 8rc] cum optat. cum tndicat. cui omiss& particula injinit. sequatur. Cf. 
Thue, viii. 51.’ 

(5.) vabapxov ru Svra. Cf. n. adc. lxvi. Soc. lix. & SF éorpariyer. 

See Arnold’s note, and Xen. Hell., i. 6, 4, where we find the Spartans com- 
plaining that as soon as their admirals had begun to learn a little of their profes- 
sion (prs tunévrwy ra vaurixd) they were removed from office. I have more 
particularly referred to this passage, as Professor Cobet of Leyden, one of the 
most brilliant of living scholars, in some remarks with which he has favoured 
me, expresses an opinion that it is unintelligible, and ought to be amended. 
But surely the present participles tuyévrwy and yryywoxdyrwy point to the 
meaning which I have suggested. mwepifyyeArav. Cf. 85 b. iv. 8. 
AcvxdéSa. Leucas, now the island of Sta. Maura, once formed part of the 
continent, but was afterwards separated from it by a narrow cut. Livy, xxxiii. 
17, says in his time it was an island, but in the Macedonian war it had been a 
peninsula. The cut was called Dioryctus (Plin. iv. 2; Polyb. v. 5). Thucydides 
more than once describes the Peloponnesian fleet as having been conveyed 
across the isthmus. Cf. note iii 81, iv.8. It was occupied by 1000 Corinthian 
colonists from the settlements of Ambracia and Anactorium. 
*Avaxroplov. Anactorium was the first town in Acarnania, after Actium 
(which was included in its territory, i. 29), on entering the Ambracian gulf 
from the Ionian sea. It was founded, together with Leucas and Sollium, by a 
Corinthian colony, in the middle of the 7th century, B.c., when the original 
inhabitants were driven into the interior. These seem to have been the Taphii, 
or Telebow, Leleges, and Curetes. It appears from Thue. i. 55, that the 
Corcyreans shared in the colony, but the Corinthians obtained sole possession 
of, the settlement. It remained in their hands till B.o. 425, when they were 
expelled by the Athenians and Acarnanians conjointly, who occupied the place. 
Cf. iv. 49, vii. 31. Augustus transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which he 
founded on the opposite coast, and it ceased to be a town. Strabo x., p. 451. Its 
present site must be looked for on the promontory which now bears the 
name of C. Madonna. v. Smith, Dict. Geog., s. v., Anactorium and Actium. 
Cramer li. p. 7. 

(c.) Popplwva. For the high estimation in which Phormio was held at 
Athens see the compliment paid to him by Aristophanes. quit. 562, with 
the note of the Scholiast. (Cf. Clinton in an.) wept Natiraxrtoy. 
Cf. ad c. lxix. dr’ irnoly wpocracla ek Tod &. y—‘on the 
ground of the annual presidency (or chieftainship) which they, as being of the 
royal gens, enjoyed.’ éxt assigns the reason why these two persons had the 
command. On this force of éwi cf. Jelf, § 634, 3. c. Steph. Byzant. would 
read éwernoly, a word from Hom., and repeated by Dio Cassius. Kriig. 
asserts that the naked dative would be objectionable, which Engelmann’s tr., 
who inclines to the reading, will not concede. It was their year of office: 
each mpoordrns (cf. iii. 75, 82) being bound at the expiration of his period of 
office to resign in favour of another member of the royal gens, Gdller compares 
the privileges of the Alcmzonide at Athens, Bacchiade at Corinth, and the 
Aleuadse and Scopade in Thessaly. Cf. Cramer i., p. 93. ‘The Chaones 
differed from their neighbours in being subject to an aristocratical and not a 
monarchical government; their annual magistrates being always chosen from a 

BR 
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particular family.’ The exact limits of Chaonia were not ascertainable even in 
Strabo’s time. Its seaboard line probably extended from the Acroceraunian 
promontory to the harbour of Buthrotum, opposite Corcyra. The Chaones 
were once the most warlike and powerful people of Epirus (cf. Strab. vii., p. 
324); Thue. i. 46; Arist. Equ., 72; Schol. 

(d.) @eowpwrol. The Thesproti extended along the coast from the Thyamis 
to the confines of the Cassopzi, and in the interior to the boundaries of the 
territories of Dodona, which was in ancient times regarded as part of Thesprotia. 
The Chaones, Thesproti, and Molossi, were the three chief Epirote tribes. 
Modocoots. The Molossi, who became subsequently the rulers of Epirus, 
originally inhabited only a small strip of country extending from the Ambracian 
gulf, between the Cassopzi and Ambraciote, northwards as far as the Dodonei. 
*Arwravas. The Atintanes were an Illyrian tribe bordering on the Paravai, 
v. inf. @dpvros. This Tharyps (called also Tharypas, or Arrhybas) was 
the son or grandson of Admetus, the Molossian king to whom Themistocles 
addressed himself as suppliant. [Thuc. i. 136.] He was a minor, had been 
educated at Athens, and is said to have been the first to introduce among his 
subjects Hellenic civilization. (Cf. Paus. i. xi. i.; Justin xvii. 3; Plut. Pyrrh. 
i.] The Molossians retained their kingly form of government, Alexander, 
the brother of Olympias, wife of Philip of Macedon, at length extending his 
dominion over most of the Epirot tribes. Tlapavatovs. The 
Paravei were of Thesprotian origin, and bordered on the Oreste, and Atintanes, 
and the Macedonian district of Elymiotis. They took their name from the 
Aous (now Voiusa), on whose hanks they were situated. The Orestx lay to 
the south of the Lynceste. Their country was of small extent, and contained 
but few towns. Steph. Byz. says they were a Molossian tribe. They occupjed 
the district now known as Castoria, with its lake and the rugged mountains 
beyond. ‘This large and diverse body of Epirotic invaders (2 new phenomenon 
in Grecian history, and got together doubtless by the hope of plunder,) proves 
the extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of Ambracia.’ 
Grote vi., p. 260. * Opéorar. The Oreste were situated apparently 
to the south-east of the Lyncestsz, and, like them, were originally independent 
of the Macedonian kings, though afterwards annexed to their dominions. 
Steph. Byz. terms them a Molossian tribe. Their country was also of small 
extent, and contained but few towns: it was called Orestis, or Orestias, and 
is represented by the modern districts of Gramista, Anaselitza, and Kastoria. 
[Leake’s N. Greece, ap. Smith Dict. @. s. v.; Crameri., p. 197; Polyb. xviii. 
30; Strabo vii., p. 326; Liv. xxvii. 33, xxxi. 40, xxxiii. 34.] 
kptoa tévA@nvalev. Since he was nominally at peace with them. v. c. xxix. 
Sorrepov—‘too late to take any part in.the affair.’ 

(c.) "Apyelas—+. ¢., the territory of Amphilochian Argos. Palmerius from 
iii. 106, would read’Aypalas. v. Cramer ii., p. 9. Auvalav—‘ a 
frontier village territory’ (Grote) at the south-east corner of the Ambracian 
gulf, between Anactorium and Argos, at the foot of Mount Thyamus. Thuc. 
mentions it again, iii. 106. Cramer places its site at Loutraki; Col. Leake, 
with greater probability, at Kerbaserd, in the vicinity of which there is a marsh, 
two miles in length, from which Limnea probably derived its name. (Cf. 
Polyb. v. 5; Cramer ii., p. 9, 37; Smiths. v.] Zt parov—so called B. 
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supposes, as being ‘the camp or place of muster for the armed population of 
Acarnania.’ Their enmity with their formidable neighbours the Ambraciots 
rendering an armed confederacy necessary. (v. Cramer, ii., p. 4.) It lay on 
the right bank of the Achelous, about 200 stadia from its mouth, the river 
being navigable as far as its walls. (Strab. x., p. 450.) Xenophon speaks of 
it as the capital of the province, at the time of the expedition of Agesilaus into 
Acarnania. [Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 4.) Pouqueville says its ruins are still to be seen 
on the site called Porta. v. Cramer ii., p. 30, 3q. Padlws dv 
apooxephoev’ K. admits the correctness of the use of 4» with the fut. inf. ; 
so Kuhner and Hartung. Madvig says wherever it occurs it is an error 
of the editions. P. quotes Thuc. v. 82, vi. 66, viii. 25, 71. Cf. Matth. 


§ 598, 9. 


CuarteR LXXXI.—(a.) obre—te. On the use of odre followed by ve (or 
more rarely xai), see Jelf, § 775. obs. B. a.; Herod. v. 49, vii. 8. 1; 
Soph. PAil., 1321. Adyous—tpyq. See the remarks on 
this antithesis, i. 22. a. 69. d. Here it must be admitted to be somewhat 
forced. 

(b.) péoov. ‘So definite in describing a position, as not to need the article,’ 
B. cf. Xen. Anabd. i. 8. in several places. (So of time pécov tydépas, Xen. 
Anab. iv. 4. 1, &o.) P. cf. i. 8. a. 12. b. 16.8. 48. a. 52. b., see iv. 31. 96. 
So we sometimes use ‘right,’ ‘left.’ of pera tovrwv. The 
CEniadw, says Haack from the following ch., but Bl. is most probably right in 
saying that they only joined Cnemus after his repulse at Stratos. ‘The 
Periceci of the Leucadian peninsula,’ Arn., who adds, there was scarce in 
Greece a town which had its Perieci. See his note. 

(c.) reraypévor. ‘This fact shows,’ Grote says, ‘the great inferiority of 
the Epirots to the Greeks, and even to the less advanced portion of the Greeks, 
in the qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a 
joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into childish 
rashness, so that they despise even the commonest precautions either in march 
or attack, while the Greek divisions on their right and left are never so elate as 


to omit either,’ vi. p. 271. Sia uvAakiis Exovres— keeping con- 
stantly on their guard ;’ lit. ina state of guard. See note i. 17. a. 40. ¢. 
42. ¢. dv émurndely. Even for a single night the Greeks and 


Romans chose the spot for their encampment with great care and precaution. 
See Cesar pass. for the equivalent phrase. e.g. B. C.i. 61, ‘Nactus idoneum 
locum ;’ and he says of the Spaniards who had served under Sertorius, that 
they bad learnt ‘consuetudine populi Romani loca capere, castra munire,’ B. 


Gall. iii. 23. GEvotpevor. décor xpwduevar, Schol. ‘ They enjoyed 
the high reputation of being esteemed the most warlike,’ dc. On the uses of 
dtiwois and dtiwua, see i. c. 130, ii. 34. 64. 88, vi. 15. brécrxov. 


There is a V. L. éwéoxovro ‘non se retineri passi sunt, se retinuerunt,’ as vii. 

33. of Zupaxotown . . . exéoxovro... Tois "AOnvalos emixerpetvy, and Gottl. 

adopts this reading. P. tr. ‘neque morati sunt (substiterunt) ut castra occu- 

parent,’ and says ér¢xew with the inf. means in Herod. deliberare, sibi pro- 

ponere tanquam metam. K. explains it ‘Sie hielten sich nicht ein lager 

aufzuschlagen.’ T. K. A. ‘did not turn their minds to.’ ‘ Neither forbore so 
B 2 
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far as to occupy,’ Hobbes. ‘They would not halt to encamp,’ Grote, vi. p. 
252. Gzdll. takes no notice of the difficulty. Cf. Soph. Phil. 349. 539. 

xaradafeiv is a military term. Seei., here it means ‘take up ground for a 
camp ; cf. infra d., and I apprehend the construction is 7d xaraAaBely as 7d 


éxpoBSjjoa, infr. 87. a. ptpn. For the old reading poppy. The 
two words are constantly interchanged. See c. 76, where we have puuyp, 
meaning impetus, which suits the sense here. atroBoel. atry Box— 


the very shout of onset. For the orthography see n. onc. i. K. says Thuc. is 
the only Attic writer who uses the word. He quotes Bekker, Anecd. 214. 
465, avroBoel, raxéws. kal dua te woleuxp ddadaypno. 
So Liv. i. 11, ‘primo impetu et clamore ;’ vi. 4, ‘primo clamore atque 
impetu.’ 

(d.) atréy rd tpyov yéverBar—‘ the achievement would be their own.’ airav 
for airy is fr. Bekker. bpolws—i.e. as they had intended. So Ixxx. 
a., 6 weplxdous obxért Exarro’ AOnvaiors duolos. awpodox (Lover évéSpats. 
Kriig. ‘besetzen mit hinterhaltzposten,’ tr. occupy the environs with ambuscades. 
‘Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the Epirots to 
approach without suspicion near to the gates; they then suddenly sallied 
out and attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and assailed 
them at the same time,’ Grote, vi. p. 252. Cf. ili, 112 and 119; Herod. v. 
121. dpdoe. So ‘cominus,’ Lat. Cf. Hom. Jl. xii. 24, xiii. 
337; Aristoph. Lys. 451; Xen. Anab. iii. 4. 4; Symp. ii. 13. Hence tro- 
pically Plat. Huth. 294. D, dudce lévac rois épwriyaci—to grapple with, L. 
and 8. 

(c.) évéxewro. P. tr. ‘broke in upon,’ fuga effus& in eos ferrentur: rare of 

an army in flight, being the usual term to signify ‘ pursuit of a flying army.’ 
dved\dpBavov—received them into their ranks. Arnold tr. rallied them, i. e. the 
Chaonians! és dtroplav xa0.—reducing to distress. 
&vev Srdwv. A circumstance very annoying to Greek soldiers, who 
laid aside their shields and defensive armour when they halted, T. K. A. 
For illustration of the fact, see Xen. Anadb. iii. c. iii. Toro 
wovetv—t. ¢. droder odeviovgy, harassing heavily-armed troops by this sort of 
guerilla fighting. 


CuapreR LXXXII.—’Avaroy. The Anapus flows into the Achelous on 
the right bank, a little below Metropolis. It is called in Modern maps Artos 
[see Cramer, ii. p. 32]. OlvuadSéyv. Cf. c. ci. c. 


CHapreR LXXXIII.—(a.) Kpwoatov. The whole of the inner sea now 
known as the Sea of Lepanto, east of the promontories of Rhium and 
Antirrhium, was called originally the Crissean Gulf, 6 Kpiatos xédwos. [See 
the Homeric hymn to Apollo, 431, Kplons xéAxos dxrelpwv.] And this continued 
to be its designation even down to the time of Strabo, who gives this specific 
name to this portion of the Corinthian gulf (viii. p. 335). But soon after the 
time of Thucyd., it went more generally by the name of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Xen. Hell. vi. 2.9, xodwds KopwOtaxds; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvi. 26, Sinus 
Corinthiacus, xxviii. 7. 8, Sinus Corinthius. Pliny (iv. 2) confines the name 
to the small gulf running up to Cirrha, now known as the Gulf of Salona. It 
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took its name from Crissa, which lay inland a little 8.W. of Delphi, at the 8. 
end of a projecting spur of Parnassus (its ruins may still be seen near the 
modern village of Chryso). Cirrha was subsequently built at the head of the 
bay, at the mouth of the Pleistus, and rose into a town from being the port of 
Crissa. Between the two lay the famous Cirrhean or Crisean plain, bounded 
on the N. by Parnassus, on the E. by Cirphis, and on the W. b¥ the moun- 
tains of the Ozolian Locrians. The Homeric hymn quoted above, gives the 
legendary history of the foundation of Crise, which was ascribed to Apollo 
himself, and hence the city is called Kpioa {a6e4, Hom. JI. ii. 520. In fact 
in the earlier writers Crise is identified with Delphi, the name afterwards giver 
to the sanctuary of Pytho. The town of Cirrha is famous for the two sacrec 
wars carried on against it by the Amphictyons. (For the authorities, see Cramer, 
ii. p. 155 ; Smith s.v.). 8 Hea wapayéver0ar—which ought to have 
been at hand, t. e. ‘which was intended to co-operate with Cnemus, and to 
prevent,’ &. Cf. h. 1. v. a. Ixxxiv. c. xcii. d. xcv. c. &va—‘ into 
the interior of the country.’ fvayKaoOnocav. Observe change of 
number [cx jua rpds 7d onuawbpevov], 7. ¢. the Corinthians, &c., implied in 7d 
vauricdv. So Tpolay édXdvres Snwor’ ’Apyelwyv oréddos, Adsch. Ag. 588. 

tepl tas airds fpcpas tis paxns. K. cf. Xen. Anad. vi. 2.9; Pol. iii. 
45. 6, ix. 5. 7. 

(b.) rq ebpvxwpte. ‘The Peloponnesians had not yet made actual trial of 
Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which it had now 
reached ; themselves retaining the old unimproved method of working ships at 
sea, they had no practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. If we revert to the battle of Salamis, we find that 
narrowness of space was at that time accounted the best of all protections for a 
smaller fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change of 
feeling, occasioned by the system of manceuvring introduced since that period 
in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea room is now not less coveted by 
Phormio than dreaded by his enemies,’ Grote, vi. pp. 263. 274. Cf. ¢. 
lxxxix. e. wapatdéovtas tw tod xéArov— ‘as they were coasting 
along so as to steal if possible outside the strait.’ v. P. in loc. 
érijpe ‘kept watching.’ otpatwriKdrepoy. ‘The triremes 
were fitted out more as transports for numerous soldiers than with any view 
to naval combat,’ Grote, p. 263. ovx Ay oldpevor— ‘not dreaming 
of the probability of the Athenians venturing, &c.’ The 4», which properly 
belongs to roduijoa, is attracted to the participle: Madvig, quoted by 
T. K. A. 

(c.) Tapa yiv opdv Koplopdvwy—i. ¢. as the Schol. rightly explains it, 
“while the Corinthians, &c., were coasting along the Peloponnesian shore.’ See 
Jelf, § 710. a., ‘We sometimes find the genitive absolute where we should 
expect the participle to agree with the subject of the verb.’ Cf. Thue. iti. 13. 
70; Herod. i. 178 ; Xen. Cyr. i. 4. 20, and a remarkable instance S. Luc. xiv. 
32. Cf. also Matth. §561. In this case, Madvig observes, the genitive absolute 
usually in Thucyd. precedes the principal sentence, and serves to give more 
prominence to the participial clause as a special circumstance. Like this is 
i. 10. 4, dtaBeBnxbros Iepixréous—tyyyéAOn avrg, for the simpler construction, 
SiaBeBnxdre Il. HyyéAGn, which illustrates Madvig’s remark, see T. K. A., 
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and chap. viii. e. StaBadAdvrev. According to the general use 
of the present, which is also the participle imperfect, implies ‘purposing to 
cross, t.e. making the attempt without carrying it out,’ v. Poppo. Cf. vi. 30. 
Xarkx(Ses. A look at the map will show that the Athenians had considerably 
outstript the Lacedemonians with a view to intercept them. From i. 108. c. 
we learn that the Athenians had taken Chalcis after their victory at GEnophyta, 
when Tolmidas sailed round Peloponnesus. It was being then used by the 
Corinthians as a naval station, as well as Molycrium and Sollium. It was one 
of the five Ztolian towns mentioned by Homer (JI. ii. 640), and lay at the foot 
of the mountain of the same name, whence it is also called droxyadxis. It was 
a little to the east of the Evenus, now the Fidhari, and is probably represented 
by the modern Ourio-Kestro,the mountain being called Varassova. Leake, 
N. Greece, i. p. 110. ap. Smith, s.v. Evfvov. The Evenus rises 
in the highest summit of Mount (ta, and runs into the sea about 120 stadia 
from the promontory of Antirrhium. In winter it becomes a very considerable 
river, receiving several mountain torrents, and flowing with great rapidity, and 
bearing along great stones in its course. Hence ‘ Eveni rapide undx,’ Ov. 
Met. ix. 104. In mythology it is famous for the death of the Centaur Nessus, 
who is said to have been killed here by Hercules for offering violence to Dejanira 
as he carried her across the river. Col. Leake supposes its modern name to be 
a corruption of the Romaic from é¢:s, and that it retains a vestige of the 
ancient people the Ophieis in whose territory the river rose. (N. Greece, ii. p. 
625; Smith, D. Geog. s.v.). Cf. Soph. Trach. 557. otx Dabo 
wuxrds toppicdpevor. The difficulty of completely comprehending this de- 
scription is well known. In the first place the Scholiast explains bpoppisduevor 
Eradov by ol’ A@nvatac; but Haack, Poppo, Arnold, Goller, and indeed most mo- 
dern commentators, adopt the opinion expressed by Grote, that ‘the natural struc- 
ture of the sentence as well as the probabilities of fact, point to ol eXoworrjoror as 
the nominative case to the verb. This is however not all, for even those who 
agree as to the persons denoted by dpoppiodpuevor are at variance respecting the 
operation described by that word. The most common view, based upon 
Arnold’s note, is well given in Engelman’s German tr. ‘The Peloponnesians 
were sailing along the coast of Peloponnesus, out of the Corinthian Gulf, with 
the intention of crossing over to Acarnania as soon as they got past the town of 
Rhium. They had brought to during the night in the harbour of Patra, a 
circumstance which they had in vain endeavoured to conceal from the Athenians 
[odx E\aGov]. When then they were attempting to cross from Patre to the 
other side, Phormion, who had been on the watch for this noment, came rapidly 
down upon them from Chalcis, met them in mid-passage, and forced them to 
come to action.’ Grote objects that the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could 
not hope to conceal from Phormio the spot where they put to for the night, and 
make him suppose they were west of Patre when they were really in the place, 
which is what Dr. Arnold supposes. He urges too that the battle was fought 
in mid-channel, and very little after daybreak, which is inconsistent with the 
supposition that they passed the night in the harbour of Patre. Accordingly . 
he interprets dopprcdpevor—having taken up a simulated, or imperfect night- 
station. I have great doubt whether this exact force can belong to iwd, but 
find that the explanation which I had myself attempted in a projected Review 
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of Arnold’s first volume somewhat resembles this. ‘It is impossible to sup- 
pose that there can have been time enough for the Peloponnesian fleet to have 
regularly entered the harbour of Patre, as Arnold suggests, and also to have 
been in a position to fight a battle early next morning (érl rhy Ew) half-way 
between the two coasts. The ‘dodge,’ if we may use the word, attempted by 
Machaon was that so frequently practised by the ‘chase’ in the pursuit of slavers 
and the like. As long as daylight lasted, he continued his course parallel to 
the enemy ; when night came on he tried to lay to without their seeing him 
{[éeé—clam Athenienses], in the hopes that they would sail past him. When 
he thought Phormion far enough onward, he turned sharply at right angles to 
his former course, steering N. instead of W. But Phormion had been too 
much on the alert, and stopping while the enemy stopped, was down upon them 
in the first light of morning before they had time to escape. This too explains 
the reason why the Peloponnesians had not the same chance of keeping away 
from their enemy as they had enjoyed all the previous day. They had 
come iato disagreeable proximity during the night.  ithopplferar may 
originally have meant ‘clam appellere ad littus,’ because this was the only way 
in which the first mariners did ‘lie to.’ But asnavigation improved, and ships 
were brought to, as occasion required, at sea, the term would naturally be re- 
tained. And it is ridiculous to suppose that the Peloponnesian admiral, whose 
object it was to reach the Acarnanian coast with all possible speed, would 
retrace his way to the opposite shore, thereby doubling the distance to be 
traversed, and the chance of interruption from Phormion.’ I do not know that 
anything which I have seen has much modified the opinion here expressed. 
We may add that the words d&wd rijs Xadx(Sos do not necessarily mean, as 
some apparently suppose, that the Athenians had just left the harbour of 
Chalcis that very morning ; dd denotes the direction from which, as émi the 
direction towards which a movement takes place, cf. sup. 80. a. On the aorist, 
as applicable to an action not carried into effect, see remarks in the appendix 
on Soph. Ajax, vv. 1105—6. 


ME. Slxkasa yap Tbvd’ edruxety xrelvayTd je. 
TET. xrelvawra, Sewdy y’ elas el xal [7s Oavwy. 


The whole will then mean-—when their attempt to lay to in the night unk.own to 
the enemy did not pass undetected. Those who make v¢op. refer to the Athenians, 
might I suppose tr. when the fact that the Athenians had brought to during the 
night became perceptible, but this is I think very questionable. There is a V.L. 
marg. Cam., épopyiodmevor, and probably it is to this reading that the Schol. 
refers when he supplies of ’A@nvaio to ZAadov. But for the same reason this is 
not quite satisfactory ; o} AavOdvw means ‘I do not succeed in escaping detec- 
tion when I make some attempt intended to be secret.’ This might be said of . 
the Athenian fleet, but the furtive efforts of the others to escape were evidently 


prominent in the writer’s mind. ' obrw 84. Cf. adi. 131. 

(d.) orparnyol. Cf. i. 46. b. maperkevalowro— ‘ who con- 
tributed to the equipment of this fleet,’ K. kixdov. Cf. iii. 78, 
and note. pi) SiSdvres SuécrAovv. Cf. i. 49. c. ‘The Athenian 


rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s line, and thus getting in their 
rear, turned rapidly and got the opportunity before the ship of the adversary 
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could change its position, of striking it either in the stern, or in some weak 
part. The success of course depended on the extreme rapidity and precision of 
the movements of the Athenian vessel,’ Grote, vi. p. 267, see the rest of the 
note. This manceuvre could only be executed by ships that had the superiority 
in speed and management. Compare the account of the battle of Arginuse, 
Xen. Hell. i. 6, where the balance of naval skill is un the side of the Lacedx- 
monians, and Xenophon speaking of the Athenian ships says (§ 31), ofrw 8’ 
érdxOnoav wa ph dcéxrdovw didoiev, yetpov yap Ewdeov (where see Schneider’s 


valuable note). va Aewra wAota—‘ the small craft’—i. e. the store 
vessels. Cf. vii. 40. e.; cf. Duk. ad iv. 116. b., P. 51d. Bpay dos = 
dv éXlyov. ‘ Exiguo ex intervallo,’ P. wapaytyvopevor. Obs. 


change of gender—i.e. the crews. xara tivecw. Cf. i. 110. d. 


Coapren LXXXIV.—(a.) xard play vatv reraypévor—‘ formed in line of 
battle a-head,’ as it is technically called, cf. Ken. Hell. i. 6, 29, 31. of Ddscoe 
3éxa vavoly éwl pds reraypévor. Poppo cf. c. xc. d. xara play éwl xépus, 
which confirms this translation. Of course xara play might also mean one 
deep, v. ad xc. a. Euvijyov és éAlyov—‘ kept forcing them to con- 
tract their circle.’ dv xp@ del wapamdéovres. drd peragopas rijs 
Koupas ris Axpt rod xpwrds yeyvoudvov. Schol. ‘strictim.’ Haas cf. Herod. 
vi. 11; Soph. Aj. 797. Procopius imitates the passage, ii. B. @. 7. Gottleb. 
weplérre kal eld. Observe the change of subject. 

(b.) ép éavrg. The affair would then be ag we say in his own hands, to 
attack when he pleased. Cf. iii. 12 ; iv. 29; vii. 12. Matth. § 586. 
év8éva xpdvov. n. b. not uAj5eva ; perhaps we may give the same idiomatic force 
by saying, ‘no time,’ as asort of single tense—cf. ovdéy oréycovca:—‘ unsea- 
worthy,’ ch. 94. See what is said on the use of ov as a particula infinitans, i. 1, 
a. 5, b. 17, a ; and the remark of Hermann on Viger, No. 309, ‘ ov arctissimé 
conjungi cum verbo debet, ita ut hoc verbo conjunctum, unam notionem con- 
atituat, cujusmodi est, ovx ofa, nescio.’ kaddXlorny. Kriig. 
suggests cdANior &y, but needlessly. Cf. the old English usage of handsome ; 
a handsome beating. 

(c.) karge’ q? more violently than usual? The prep. seems to imply this. 
See ad c. xxvi. c. wpocém«mre. Wass cf. Ausch. Ag. 659 :— 


vais yap pds GdARHAHSe Oppxiar wrvoal 
Fpecxov’ al dé xeporurovpevar Big 
xXeywau. K. 7. X. 


AovSoplg. Wass quotes Horace, 1 Sat. v.11. Eur. Hee. 


év yap wuply orparedpare 
dxéXacros 5xXos, vaurixy 7 dvapxla 
kpeloowv wupés. 


kedevetav. Duk. quotes Scheffer de Mil. nav. iv. 7. These were called by 
the Romans ‘ hortatores et pausarii.’ Mr. Grote has a good note on the pas- 
sage, vi. p. 269, where he shows from the structure of the trireme how im- 
portant the functions of these officers were, the voice of the keleustes being the 
only thing that kept the 170 rowers to good time in their strokes. He refers 
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to Arnold’s note and Plaut. Mere. iv. 2, 5, and Asin. iii. i.15. Of. Thue. vii. 
70. Ovid, Met. iii. 618 :— 
‘ Qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, animorum hortator.’ 


He carried in his hand a hammer or truncheon to keep time with, called ‘ por- 
tisculus.” See Plaut. u. 8. and Rich’s Dict. s. v. avadépey— 
“could not get their oars clear of the water.’ Grote. ‘die Ruder bey unge- 
stiimer See aufheben.’ Gottl. ‘ Remos ad se reducere, et attollere suspensos.’ 


P. ‘referre.’ K. ‘recover their oars.’ L. and S. kuBepvfjrats. 
We learn from i. 143, a. the importance of this office, and the stress laid on 
the fact of having Athenian steersmen. SuépSapov (see Poppo), 


means frequently ‘ spoilt,’ i. 29, c. and here is simply disabled ; 1. e. for the 
time. Admrdous éroujoe. Diod. Sic. xii. 48; so xaradvew’ i. 50, h. 1. go, e. 
92, b. ; vii. 41, viii. 34, cf, note ad i. 29, a. IIdrpas. Patra, one 
of the twelve Achsan cities (Herod. i. 145), lies on the Corinthian gulf on one 
of the spurs of Mount Panachaicus. The Achzan hero Patreus was its epony- 
mus. After the Macedonian wars it was one of the four cities that revived the 
federal league. After the battle of Actium, Augustus planted a considerable 
colony there, placing the neighbouring towns under its dominion. Pausanias, 
who visited it, gives a long description of its buildings and statues. It retains 
ifs name in the modern Patras. Atpnyv. Dyme, also one of 
the twelve Achzan cities (v. Herod. u. s.), is said to have derived its name 
from being the most westerly of them all (ard dvcudv). Its ancient name, 
according to Strabo, was Stratus. It was one of the four cities which revived 
the Achean League. Pompey colonised it with a number of Cilician pirates, 
and Augustus placed it under the authority of Patre. Its remains are to be 
seen near the modern town of Karavostdsi. Leake, Morea, ii. p. 160. 
és GAxiv tpdmecbar. K. explains by se mettre en défense, and cf. Hom. JI. xv. 
564 ; Herod. ix. 70; Thuc. iii. 108, a. He says dAx} is not used by other 
Attic writers inthis sense of resistance. It is in fact vigorous fighting ; and 
so, to betake themselves to vigorous fighting, in such circumstances, means, to 
make resolute defence. 

(d.) dveddpevor—‘ took prisoners, and transferred to their own ships.’ 
vaiv dvabévres. Cf. Scheff. de Mil. nav. iv. 2; Huds. Herod. viii. 121; 
Procop. B. G. iv. 22, Gottl. KvdAfvnv. Cyllene was the sea- 
port of Elis, from which it was distant about 120 stadia, and is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with the legendary history of the Peloponnese. The 
Corcyrzans burnt it because it had supplied ships to the Corinthians. v. Thuc. 
i. 30. It was the principal port on this part, of the Peloponnesus. Cf. Thuc. 
vi. 89; Diod. xix. 66,87; Polyb. v. 3; Liv. xxvii. 32. Leake assigns its 
position to the modern Glarentza, but there appears reason to doubt the 
identity. v. Smith, s. v. al éxetOev vijes. Cf. i. 61, c., for the 
fact see c. lxxx. c. Leucas was the rendezvous for the fleet. 


CHarteR LXXXV.—(a.) EvpBotdAovs. Apparently here mentioned for 
the first time in the Peloponnesian war. Ten were sent to Agis after his 


failure at Argos (v. 63).. Astyochus was accompanied by eleven (viii. 39). 
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v. Grote vi. p. 272, ‘ Commissioners, to assist by their advice and exertions.’ 
P. compares Hermann, Gr. Ant. § 45, 4; Thuc. iv. 79, v. 63 ; and Schweigh. 
ad App. iii. p. 305, for a similar custom among the Romans. 
Typoxpdrnvy—for his fate, see c. xcii. b. karackxevalecOar. Cf. 
c. xxviii. c. iv. 75 ; and Poppo’s note. tn’ éXlyov—‘ by an in- 
ferior number of ships.’ So conversely, w\4@os is used for superiority in num- 
bers. Cf. i. 106, 2, 125. «pérov—t. ¢.in this war. Schol. 
mwapadoyos. Cf. adi. 78, a., and ii. 61, c.; 66, a.; 91, c.; Vii. 28; tr. the 
unreasonableness ; the contradiction to all rational calculation was great. 

(6.) dvrOdvres. Cf. iii. 56, c. on its use with a genitive. P. Eurip. Jph. 


Taur. 358, rhv év0d5° Aodey dvriOcioa ris éxet. é« wodAod’ for the 
fact, see i. 142, g. Se éAlyou. Cf. i. 77, f. ; 124, b. 

(c.) xaO’ hpépav del Cf. iv. 66, a. del card fros Exacrov. Soph. Phil. 
780, with Wiinder’s note. ve xopllovrs. ‘ Nicias.’ 


(d.) Toprévios. Gortyn (afterwards more usually called Gortyna, and not 
to be confounded with Gortys in Arcadia) was, next to Cnossus, the most im- 
portant city in Crete. It was anciently called Larissa, and was therefore in 
all probability a Pelasgic town. ([Cf. Cramer, iii. p. 384. We find also a 
Gortynia in Macedonia, Thuc. ii. 100, probably also Pelasgic.] In early times 
it was leagued with Cnossus, and the two cities together held the rest of Crete 
in subjection. Afterwards, dissensions having arisen between them, they were 
engaged in continual hostilities. [v. Strabo, x. p. 478, who reckons the circuit 
of the city at fifty stadia.] It stood on the river Lethseus, about nine miles 
from the sea, where it had two harbours, Lebena and Metallum. Mr. Pashley 
fixes its site at the modern Hagius Dhéka, where the ten saints of Gortyna are 
said to have suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Decius. See Pashley’s 
Crete, i. p. 298. apétevos. Cf. adc. 29, a., and iii. 70, d., where 
for the difference between Proxenus and Epiproxenus, see Arnold’s note. 
KvSovlay. One of the most ancient and important cities of Crete. It pro- 
bably existed very long before the time of Polycrates, and was only enlarged 
and adorned by the Samian colonists, and not founded as Herodotus supposed, 
‘ill. 44, 59. A considerable portion of its citizens were A®ginetan colonists. 
Olymp. lxv. 2; hence their especial hatred for Athens. See Miiller’s digine- 
tica, p. 113. It was 1000 stadia, according to the Schol., or 800 according to 
' Strabo (x. p. 479) from Gortyna, lying on the sea looking towards Laconia, 
Mr. Pashley identifies it with the modern Khanié (v. i. p. 18). The quince 
was indigenous to this district, and took its name from it. [Plin. xv. 11. ; cf. 


Smith, Geog. Dict. 8. v.; Miill. Dor. i. p. 30.] TloAtxvirats. The 
territory of Polichne bordered on Cydonia. The site of the town has not been 
ascertained. v. Smith, inv. ; and Herod. vii. 170. td dvduev. 


The causal use of the prepos., see Jelf, § 639, i.2, b. daAola is used for any- 
thing that stops navigation ; either adverse winds, or the absence of wind; but 
as Poppo observes, it is more likely that the former meaning is the correct one, 
as vessels propelled by oars would not be detained by acalm. See viii. 99, 
Engelman’s tr. remarks on twd dmdolas, ‘Wenn die Prapositionen acht ist, 
kann dw)ola nur die in der Uebersetzung ausgedriickte Bedeutung, ‘ Wind- 
stille’ haben ;' but v. Asch. Ag. 188, where the context shows that foul winds are 
meant, rvoal dwd Zrptuovos pododca:; so Eurip. Iph. A. 88; Herod. ii. 119, 
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There is therefore no reason to believe with Kriig. that tx’ dyéuwy is a gloss : 
the better plan is with some inferior MSS. to strike out the second id, and 
thus make dwr)olas a sort of epexegesis to tx’ dvduwy. 


Coaprek LXXXVI.—(a.) wapeoxevacpévor os eri vavpaxlav. Not as 
before, c. 78, 8, orparwwrixdrepoy mwapecx. Tldvoppov tov 
*Axaixey. [To distinguish it from Panormus in Sicily (vi. 2), and Panormus 
in Milesia (viii. 24) ]. It lay fifteen stadig to the east of the promontory of 
Rhium. The bay is now called Tekieh, from a Tekieh or tomb [6%xn] of a 
Turkish saint which formerly stood upon it. v. Smith, s. v. TwapérAevc'e 
Bt kal 6@. ‘ coasted along from Naupactus (é. e, of course in a contrary direc- 
tion to the Lacedsmonians) to Molycrium, so as to get outside the Strait into 
broad water. 

(b.) ‘Pudv. The towns on both sides of the Strait bore this name. To dis- 
tinguish them the south town was called rd ’Axaixéy (now the castle of the 
Morea) ; the north town ‘Ploy 7d Modvxpixdv or ’Avrippiov (now the castle of 
Rumili). These two promontories formed the entrance to the Corinthian gulf. 
The distance between them is variously stated. Thucyd. makesit seven stadia 
(ii. 86) ; Strabo, five (pp. 335, 6); Pliny about a Roman mile (iv. 6). But both 
Dodwell and Leake make it a mile and a half. (v. Smith, Dict. 8. v. Achaia). 
Dodwell, p. 171; Leake’s Morea. ii. p. 148. arpooeBeBon OfKer. 
Cf. ad i. 134, d. P. elSov' sc. dpuscaydvous. P. 

(c.) wpds exelvov—‘in favour of the Lacedemonians.’ mpds or x-po-Tt is, 
according to Dr. Donaldson, only a lengthened form of wapd, containing in 
itself the notion of onward,—adversus: of wpds uyrpds = a matre versus me 
cognati—‘ motion towards that which is before the subject.’ V. Crat. p. 302. 
From this he deduces the various usages of wpds, though without special men- 
tion of the present one. Jelf appears to classify this usage among those which 
denote ‘ properties belonging to the subject from which the action is supposed 
to arise,’ § 638. Matthiz, § 590, a. places it after the case of neuters, re- 
presented as produced by something. lov Bidvac wxpds dvOpwrwv. In other 
cases also as elva: mpds Tlyos, stare ab aliquo, cf. Herod. i. 124.’ It is, I think, 
most simple to explain the usage from such a phrase as 6 Oeds rpds quay torw 
iv. 92; that which stands by our side, and acts from that position, being sup- 
posed to make in our favour. 

(d.) thy vavpaxlay aorfjoat. Observe the difference between the active 
and middle voices, ‘Activum de ducibus ponitur, qui auctores sunt ut pugna 
fiat.’ Cf. iv. gt, v. 59, 80, P. Compare the phrases véuov Getvac and Oéo0a, 
Tporatoy orjoa and orpoacbu (v. ad c. 79, f.) dird TeV 
*"AOnvaloy. Cf. ad i. 110 b. 


CHaprek LXXXVITI.—(a.) dpa. See note on i. 7§. ., and the article 
referred to in the Classival Museum, and tr. if as it seems. otxt 
Sixalay «.7.4.—does not afford, or bring with it, any just ground of inference, 
that it should alarm you, i.e. gives you no reason for drawing such a conclusion 
as would alarm you. réxpapow, Krtig. calls the object-accusative, and 7d éxgo- 
Bijcac the resultative accusative. His interpretation does not differ from the 
above. Reiske’s notion that 7d éxpoBSjca: is the immediate object, and dcx. 
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Texp. the predicative accusative, though mentioned by the editors, is not, I 
think, to be approved. He would tr. ‘has not the fact of tts having alarmed 
you as a just ground of inference.’ Jelf, § 670, remarks that the article 
would naturally be attached to the substantive infinitive, when especial em- 
phasis was to be laid upon the notion which it expresses, and as this infin. 
always stands to the preceding verb in the relation of the accusative, this article 
is always the neuter 7d. On &xet for rapéxet, cf. ii. 41, dyavdarnow Exe, i. 9, 
i. 47. b., iv. 126. és vavpaxlavy padrAov. Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 40, 
‘Non ut ad pugnam, sed ut ad bellandum profecti,’ Popp. 

todyndev—iripped us up, or laid us by the heels, i.e. was the cause of our 
failure. 

(6.) ris yuopns To pi kara kpdros vixnOév. There is considerable variety 
of opinion about this passage. Arn. tr. nor ought our spirits, which, so far 
From having been fairly beaten, have that within them which still bids defiance to 
the enemy, to lose their edge from the result cf chance, This is right in the 
main, but yr is not Ouuds or spirit (an usage of which I find no example), 
it should rather be ‘ will,’ in the sense of a resolved purpose, cf. i. 32. Such is 
its frequent force in the P. V., see ¢.g. yruouy orouluy arep evOivwy, v. 295. 
The whole then will mean, that part of our resolution which has not been van- 
quished in an overmastering way, but still retains within a defiance for the foe, 
should not be cowed by what is the result of nothing but accident, or by the result 
of mere accident at any rate, for such is the effect of ye, and the phrase differs 
much from the Schol. explanation, 77 dwoBdoy tuuddpg, quoted by most of the 
editors. We have rfjs yrduns 7d wh x. 7.d. instead of wh Kard Kpdros viKxn- 
Geica yvwpn, because the orator would not be so unreasonable as to ascribe no 
moral effect to defeat; he insinuates that while any part of the old heroic 
resolve is still left, it ought to hold out against the caprice of fortune. 
txov twa dvridoylay I think expresses the state of one who is not entirely 
silenced by his adversary, but has still a word to give him in reply. Cf. i. 31. 
d. and v. 76, yevouevns woddis dyridoylas, viii. 53. woddhy dvridoylay Kai 
oxeT\tagpydv, where the word plainly implies a violent dispute between two 
parties. It is possible that Popp.’s meaning, ‘ Rechtfertigungsgriinde,’ counter 
plea, or argument in excuse, justification, may be correct. Kriig.’s interpre- 
tation would differ from the above in making 7d ph vexndév rijs yvdpuns the 
accusative coming after duBdv’vecGat, and following the analogy of duBrvvecOar 
Thy yvwpny, and similar phrases. In this case the jas, whichis the subject of 
duBrvverGa., is again supplied without change before vouloa. 
évbéxerGar. See i. 124. 140, and iv. 18. e. Tovs atrots is made 
by Arn. the predicate, the brave should always be the brave, the same persons, 
and we may quote in confirmation 6 avrés elut TH yvwpy, iii. 38, and v. 75, as 
well as Gd. Tyr. v. 557, avros elue TG Bovredpart. But it is also possible to 
make tovs adrovs the subject, ’tis right to hold that those who remain unchanged 
in purpose are brave men rightly so called (or as Kriig. has it gebtihrender weise 
1.€. as is seemly they should), and not to think that they can while still retaining 
courage (or claiming to be brave men) by putting forward inexperience as an 
excuse with any show of reason show the white feather in any respect. The 
adverbs elxérws and ép0és seem to be contrasted, and are used in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. Cf. note upon ¢iAdlws ob wodeulus, iii. 65. The metaphor 
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contained in mpoBadAopévous is ‘shielding themselves behind inexperience as a 


pretext.’ 
(c.) pvfpny here seems to be the faculty of recollection. Kriig. quotes 
pepvicbw dyabds elvar, Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 39. dvev ebuxlas. This 


is a sort of fallacy not uncommon in practice, though not noticed in the rheto- 
rical treatises, where the speaker covertly implies the incompatibility of two 
qualities, and argues from the presence of one the absence of the other. See 
for illustration Mr. Macaulay's remarks upon Montagu and Harley, Vol. iv. 
derAfooe—frightens out. Cf. 7d rAumnpdv éxwdrAhooe, ii. 38, and Aristotle’s 
exxpovec Thy évepyelay. mpds piv Td éumrepdrepov K.7. \A—againat 
their superiority in practice, place your superiority in courage. 

tuxetv. With no expressed participle. Cf. i. 32. b. 

(d.) wepvylyverar—there results as a balance in your favour, i.e. after the 
calculations just recommended, as the verb is used ii. 39. ‘The meaning arises 
from the force of wepl, ‘over and above,’ i. 2. b. See a somewhat remarkable 
combination of the prep. with elu, vi. 55, roAAG T@ weplovri, and again viii. 
46, éx weplovros, ex-abundanti. wAHVos—superior numbers. Cf. 
supra i. 106. b. 125, and infra 89. a. Td WONKA, adverbially, as 
i. 13. a. So Napoleon said, Providence generally favours the strong 
battalions. atrd taira K.1.A.—the fact that these very mishaps 
have befallen us will teach us better for the future. In accordance, as Arn. 
says, with the proverb raéjpuara pabhpara. 

(e.) 7d Ka’ éavrédv—so far as concerns himself, Kriig. rather in his own 
particular department, or duty. x4payv. Ihave pointed out in a note 
upon Aisch. Agam. 11. (Terminalia ii.) that this is the technical military word 
for ‘station.’ Cf. iv. 126. e., i. 28, iii. 22, vii. 49, viii. 71. Ken. Anad. iv. 8. 1 5. 
4v—Bovrnby. On fv, as distinguished from el, see note i. 120. ¢c., and on xal, 
to be rendered by an emphasis on the auxiliary verb, see i. 15. b. 
Tysncovrat, We have the regular passive form, TiunOjoovrat, vi. 80, but on 
these middle for passive forms, see i. 68. c. 81. b. The instrumental dative 
in this case makes it more difficult to give the middle sense—shall win honour 
for themselves by means of the rewards, &c. 


CHapren LXXXVIII.—(a.) 4rd wAH80s. Cf. supra, 87. d. 
Euwordpevor. Haack rightly remarks that this is equivalent to card fvordcets 
yiyropevor, sup. 27. 2, forming into groups among themselves. 
T@ wapdvtt. There is doubtless, as Kriig. notices, a sort of reference to 
ar pbrepov—under the existing circumstances. Aeye. Note the im- 
perfect of continuous action; he ept telling them, or, it was his wont to tell them. « 
Kriig. says ws may be simply attached to &\eye, and the words ™wpowaperxevate 
Tas youpas considered as a did wécov. But it is in reality attached to both 
verbs, for the plain reason that mporapecxevafe is a sort of epexegesis to é\eye. 
It was by what he said to them that he prepared them to adopt the notion tr. 
prepossessed their minds with a notion. atrots—atrots. The 
repetition is awkward, but the first avrots is the dative, as in the common usage, 
Quid mihi Celsus agit—for them, 1.¢. which they might meet with. See remarks 
on ch. 89. ¢. 

(b.) 8xAov—éroxwpety. One of the cases where a neuter verb passes into 
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an active one, because it expresses some action commonly described by an 
active verb; as it has an active sense it takes an active construction. So 
twreteNOdvres Tovrous, ili. 34, and iv. 28, éfavexwpec ra elpnuéva—was for backing 
out of what he had said. Cf. in Latin ‘egredi urbem,’ and similar phrases, 
Popp. refers to Pflugk ad Eur. Hec. v. 812. See Jelf, § 548. ob. The word 
SxXos is used with somewhat of contempt. Remark the absence of the article 
with ’A@nvaio: and IleXororvnolwy, conveying, as it does, the reason of the fact 
implied in the verb. bxépvnoiww—rod Oapoety. This is not, I 
think, as Dale and some others have understood it, to put them tn mind of the 
confidence they once felt, but it is simply, as Kriig. has it, an exhortation to con- 
Jidence, as iv. 17. b., bréuynow rot xadds Bovredcacba. So too piymwhoxerGac 
is by no means always recordari, but sometimes merely menitonem facere, 
i. 10, dAdwy peyébous wrépe ovn éuyhoGn, i. 37, li. 45. b., iii. go. It is, however, 
easy to see how one idea runs into the other. 


CuHapren LXXXIX.—(a.) vd wAHGos. Cf. ch. 87. d. That the interpre- 
tation there given is correct seems clear from the fact, that the contrary notion 
is here expressed by ovx dd roi lcov—not on an equal scale. This, at least, I 
believe to be the meaning of the words, from such phrases as un} dad dyrerddou 
wapackeufs, i. ot; and dwd rob tcov, i. 77, 99, 136, 143, where see note ; iii. 
10, 11; dd Tod Icov éuchobvres, and many others, as dwd Tay duotwy, viii. 89. 
Kriig., however, inclines to the interpretation, with mmfertor means for prepa- 
ration. 

(b.) Srera @ pddvora, x. tr. A. I should be inclined to tr. this controverted 
passage—‘ And then with regard to the point upon which they principally place 
their reliance in coming forward to the combat, as though it were a peculiar pre- 
rogative of theirs to be brave men, they feel confident for no other reason than 
on account of their general success, which they owe to thetr experience in land 
service, and they fancy it will do the same for them at sea.’ The relative 3 has 
for its antecedent either rofro simply (Arn. Kriig.), or we may assign it to the 
class of cases mentioned by Madvig, Gr. Gr.—‘A preceding relative sentence, 
with a relative in the neuter, occasionally assigns merely the action, opinion, or 
utterance, upon occasion of which something is remarked in the principal sen- 
tence, and signifies with regard to.’ In this case, the clause in apposition is 
ws mpoofxoyelvar, The verbs ofoyra: and Odpcovcw are, despite what Arn. says, 
simply connected by the conjunction. As for the subject of rowoew, it seems 
to me in vain to dispute whether it be riy eureiplay x.r.X., or the Td dvdpetor 
implied in the rofro, which is antecedent to ¢, for both are possible, and neither 
can be disproved. The last, as nearer, looks more probable. vd 8 
.... wepthorar—But this in all justice, 1. ¢€., rd adrd,—that is to say, the suc- 
cess, Td KaTopOovv, implied in xaropOoivres,—will, as things are, turn out (come 
round) to be owrs. This appears simple and unobjectionable. But other Editors, 
as Goll. and Arn., refer rd 5¢ to mucrevovres wpocépxovrat, and make it the 
confidence of victory; wepiérrar—will be as balance in our favour. Cf. wepe- 
vylyverat, supra, ch. 87 d. Their principal argument is, that we have éx roo 
dixalov, and not éx rod elxéros. But to say, that the expectation of what is pro- 
bable is a ‘just expectation,’ is surely natural in all languages. Cf. ch. 87. a, 
dixalay Thy réxuapow. Popp., on i. 51 b, has collected a great number of similar 
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adverbial phrases—éx Toi “pavepod, éx Tod duolov, &c. ; elmep—tf we grant for 
the sake of argument. dv éxelvp—in that other case; i.e. by land. 
Tp St x.7.A.— but in what we either of us possess superior experience, therein 
we possess superior courage. If 7i be read before éureipdrepor, it may either 
be a mere qualification, a¢ all, or it may mean more experience in any matter, 
whatever it be. 

(c.) 8d rhv oderepdv SéEav—for their own glory’s sake, t.e., upon purely 
selfish principles, without regard to the interest of the allies—‘ dia hic valet | 
tvexa ut iv. 102, v. 53,’ Popp. See Jelf, § 627. ovx dy dre- 
xelpynoay «.7.X. t.¢., if not subjected to some compulsion of the kind. 
arapa wodt. Cf. i. 29 c. murrérepov—‘ one for which there is 
more ground,’ ; obdk av hyotvrav—by hyperbaton for wyodvra: dy 
dvOloracOac. The usage is to be explained upon the same principle as the 
double 4». When anything contingent is to be stated, the Greeks prepare the 
hearer for it at once by bringing forward, even out of its place, or at the risk of 
repetition, the particle used to denote such contingency. Sve e.g. infra c. 94. a. 
Arn. compares the German practice of placing the auxiliary verb at the com- 
mencement, and reserving the principal verb for the close of the sentence, 

Tod wapa ToAb. These words might certainly stand for a noun, like rd #apadrixa, 
iii. 4 b.; rG wap’ édwlda, iv. 62. Most editors, however, supply verixnxévat from 
the preceding xpoverixnxévar—worthy of the very signal victory which you have 
gained ; and this seems confirmed by i. 29, évixnoay rapa wodd, and hoonbévres 
wapa roXd just above, to which the article may refer. -On wapd, see i. 29 ¢., 41 ¢. 

(d.) dvriwado.. ‘ Dubitatur utrum hee vox hic significet, pares viribus 
an adversarios pugnam committentes.’ Popp. But says Kriig. dvriradoe 
never signifies enemies, in Thuc.; and surely this is true. The collocation 
shows the word to be contrasted with éx rod\Ag brodeeaorépwy, and therefore to 
mean fairly matched in point of resources, tr. now ’tis when fairly matched in 
externals that men in the generality of cases (as the Lacedemonians now) go forth 
against the foe, relying more on might than policy ; but those who on very un- 
equal terms, yet entirely of their own free will, do the same thing ; these I say, 
dare to meet the foe, because the assurance in ther own minds is something very 
powerful indeed—i. €. they must have some very powerful assurance in their own 
minds to give them courage to meet the foe. In most of the cases where you 
find men in battle trusting to strength and courage, rather than calculation, 
they are at least upon equal terms with the foe; where, therefore, you find 
them doing the same thing upon very unequal terms, you may be sure they 
are supported by a superabundance of vigour and resolution. This is one of 
those passages which is easily slurred over, but beoomes difficult upon exami- 
nation. The above is, I think, the right interpretation. Of course after ol 5’ 
we must supply érepxduevor. awlovvo.—the word recurs, v. 14. 
Dionysius reckons it among the yAwrrwdn of Thuc. Kriig. remarks that it is 
not found elsewhere in Gr. prose, but in Arist. Nub. v. 949. T@ Odx- 
elxori—that which is contrary to all reasonable expectation, tmprobability. We 
may tr. are more afraid of us owing to the very wnreasonableness of our con- 
duct, than if we had met them with the proportionate preparation ; or commensu- 
rate preparations calculated according to reason. The article 77 is used be- 
cause the writer means the sort of preparation commonly found in such cases. 
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This is, I think, a fair answer to Kriig.’s objection founded on the need of 
its absence. He himself tr. our calculable force, the force which they can 
calculate, but surely of xara Aédyor thus used ‘ desiderantur exempla.’ For 
the sentiment, cf. vi. 34. 

(e.) wodAd 8 kal—and further again—4Sm as frequently, ere now, cf. 77, 
c. ; and with Kriig. rod\\d 75) orparéweda 5a Thy ToaUrny aprayhy dxd Xero, 
Plat. Rep. p. 469. tweoev. Haase, according to a style of criticism 
more popular formerly than at present, altered this word to érracev, because 
he did not find the verb rlrrw so used in Thucyd. But we have ri» peyddny 
Sivapw Ths whv\ews TerrTwxkviay, vii. 77; and there is no reason in the nature of 
things, so far as I can see, why a similar metaphor should be inapplicable here. 
Indeed, as Kriig. remarks, the connexion of the id with €rrawev would form 
a greater difficulty. The argument is implied rather than expressed, and some- 
what resembles that noticed above, 87, c. ‘ Though the Peloponnesian force is 
greatly superior, we may still hope to defeat it, for greatly superior forces have 
frequently succumbed to inferior ones from inexperience or want of spirit. 
These qualities don’t attach to us, but we can't presume so much for them.’ 
éxady elvar. This phrase, it is well known, expresses a sort of reservation upon 
the simple éxa»—willingly tf I can help tt. I agree with Arn. in thinking it 
a relic of that early stage of language, when expletive clauses were as common 
as they now are in the conversation of the vulgar. These garnish their dis- 
course with many such unnecessary words and phrases, if so be, to be sure, and 
the like, without much care for their grammatical coherence. The elva: here 
resembles the former of the above expletives in meaning, the latter in absence 
of construction. Jelf, § 667, explains—éxdy elvar = éxay odclay, ‘ according to 
his real nature,’ ¢. ¢. really, Madvig, § 151, saya, ‘ The infinitive elvac stands 
in a restrictive sense with the adjective éxa» in negative sentences—to be 
willing, i.e. at least willingly; rarely in affirmative sentences, and that 
willingly.’ This I consider nearer the truth. Rost’s explanation, § 185, 5, does 
not materially differ ; he classes it with such cases as the parenthetical ws elweiy, 
ws éuoi Soxety ; remarking that such infinitives are usually preceded by ws or 
Sco», but that they may be omitted. See also, i. 21, b. and Herm. Opusc. i. 227- 

(f.) Boddy. The impact with the fufodoy, t.¢. the rostrum or beak of 
the ship, cf. vii. 34, 36. Kriig. quotes Mech. Perse, tuBodais xadxoorénos 
walovrat, V. 407. mpécoyw Bekker reads xpodyu, perhaps 
rightly says Kriig. cf. iv. 29, d. It has been already remarked how hopeless 
is the confusion of these prepositions in MSS. éx wodkA0d— from a 
distance, t.e. the space necessary to give impetus for the charge. iv. 32, a. ; 
100, b. ev Sdovri— when in need, when in a position that required tt. 
I do not think that it is, as Popp. states, exactly equivalent to dedvrws. So in 
the passage quoted by Krtig. from Dem. iv. 10—rovrwy ovdéee waxore & 
Sedvre xéxxpnobe. On an occasion requiring it. Suéxmror. See i. 49, b. 
davacrrpopal—wheeling back again, +. e. when the enemy’s line had been broken 
by the diéxwdous. If the line was but a short distance from the shore, like the 
French fleet at Aboukir, this would be impossible for want of room in which to 
turn after passing through the hostile ships. I do not think Arn. is right in 
confounding dvaorpogy with the dvdxpovots, which was backing water after 
having struck an enemy with the éuf8odov, in order to repeat the blow. This 
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would be possible if the enemy were ever so near the shore, because the. attack- 
ing ship would have the same space to back in, as it had to advance. rip 
wxpovolay—the provision, tr. I will make the necessary provision. 
xaWlorracGa.— constitute tiself a regular land fight. 
(g.) wapa tats vavol—‘ contrary to the sense and the grammar.’ Kriig. 

It is, however, retained by Popp. The objection is, I suppose, that wapa 
.£ cum dativo’ denotes rest near a person, or personified object. See Madvig, 
§ 75, 2, who however only says usually with persons. Jelf, § 646, e. remarks 
that this constructio preegnans, ¢.e. of motion terminating in rest, is rare with 
wapa and the dative, but quotes lévac rapa Tisgadépver, to go and stay with 
Tissaphernes. Xen. Anab. ii. 5,27. If rapa stands here I would tr. goand wait 
quietly by your ships. After rats in five good MSS. ‘re is found: it is expli- 
cable upon the principles expounded, i. 9, a. t.e. rap. vavel wévovres, is a sort of 
cumulative clause, repeating the idea contained in edraxro.. Popp. tr. ordinem 
servantes et apud navem remanentes. wapayyaAdpeva’ Is there 
not a special force in the present participle—the words of command as they are 
given! éfdes, like i. 70, d&dws éwwofjoat and iii. 82, 7d duwdjxrws dtd, 
denoting quickness, or sharpness of apprehension. Sv’ dAlyou, equivalent 
to uh éx w6dXov, supra (f.), and the same phrase, iii. 21, where it is, at a short 
snterval, cf. vii. 36, 71. époppijcews. The word, as Arn. shows, is pro. 
perly employed of a blockade, as iii. 33, vi. 48, &c., but this it is said implies the 
close observation of the blockading squadron. Phormion might welt describe 
the watch he had been keeping over the Peloponnesian fleet in these terms, and 
therefore the regular meaning of épépunats is applicable here. I do not think 
Kriig. is right in rendering with Heilmann, Anlauf, the onset ; or der Standort 
der Feinde, the post from which the enemy is observing us. In fact, as Arn. 
says, the word may apply to both parties, watching each other as we are at 


@ short distance. . 8% +e. So Bekker, and the other editors, from a 
conjecture of Stephens. The MSS. had gore, for which some give ds re, but 
inappropriately here. Eupdépe és. ‘ As iv. 26, 3; with an imper- 


sonal dat. i. 123, a. és Soov rots viv tuupépet, which is unusual. Cf. also Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 19. Srep Hxiora els udxny Evppépe. The xal which some good 
MSS. insert before éuzgpépec is unendurable.’ Kriig. 

. (h.) 6 dyov. The struggle, containing within itself the idea of the issue of 
the struggle, tr. great is that for which you have now to fight, t. e. either the break- 
ing up of all the hopes which the Peloponnesians found upon their fleet, or the 
bringing more home to the Athenians their fears respecting the sea; rdv PdBor, 
because it refers to what would then be a definite source of peril and appre- 
hension. at, either ‘ again,’ with reference to what has been said, 
§ b. Popp. ; or, on the other hand, t. e. ‘though you have a great struggle before 
you.’ Krig. dpotar—equal to what they were before. Cf. i. 38, 
ovx suola % dddorplwars, and ii. 80, iii. 40, c. roverw—literally, 
do not choose to be, tr. are not readily; there is a similar Homeric usage—pluvew 
ovx é0é\ecxov évdvriov. Il. xxi. 366, and somewhat similarly—ra dévipa oddav 
p’ dre diddoxew. Plat. Phad. 230, D. Of. the more common analogous use 
of diréw. 


CHAPTER XC. — wapexedcbero.— ‘cohortatus est,’ Ces. Cf. Xen. Anag. 
8 
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iv. 2, 11. énl rerrdpev.—‘ Four abreast.’ Of course, if dit 
puds Teraryuévos means ‘in single line,’ as Poppo observes (or, as it is called tech- 
nically, ‘in line of battle ahead’), éxi reco. must mean four abreast. éwi pds 
is equivalent to the Spéos Adxos of land warfare. Cf. Xen. Anad, iv. u. s., 
and Miiller's Dor. ii. ‘p. 246 (Eng. ed.). ‘Matth. (@r. § 584) quotes this passage 
of Thuc. to show that érl reco. means four deep; but it is to be recollected 
that a column four abreast, when tarned into Ime, becomes four derp.’ v. 
Grote, vi. p. 277 n. ; Thirlw. iii. p. 155. dwt Thy lauréy yiiv.— 
See this passage discussed, Appendix ii. Sip nla f'youpery— 
‘the right squadron under Timocrates led the van.’ The circumstantial or modal 
dative. Jelf, § 603-4, 699; cf. Matth. § 405. wt 8 abrg— 
q’ in it ; in the right wing. &pu—‘ tf, as they had every reason 
to suppose, Phormio should suspect Naupactus to be the object of the attack.’ 
wedvra érfedovv. The expression appears so strange that Kriig. would adept 
Dobree’s conjecture wAdorres ; others quote ‘tasiti belli impetus navigavit.’ Cio. 
de imp. Cn. Pomp. § 34. We must tr. in mid course. te rod 
davrav xépes. To illustrate this by an analogy from land-fighting, compare 
Xenophon’s account of the two lines at Cunaxa, Anabd. i. 8, 13, rocotry yap 
wre wepeqy Bacireds Gore pdéocow Td davrod Exwy roi Kupou eidwrtmov tw Fo. 
Observe that odd» and éaurép refer to the same subject, ‘as viii. 76, P. 

(c.) tohpep Suri = dvOpwrwr odk evdyrwe. Ch. 35 8., undefended; as the 
Messenians were marching along shore. xard play dw xépes. The 
complete phrase: xara play alone might mean one deep; cf. vi. 32. Both toge- 
ther mean in single file. Cf. Herod. vi. 12; Liv. xxxvii. 29, 23. 
apds Th yj—close off shore. perwanSéyv—‘ adversis frontibus,’ 
P. ; junctis frontibus, Géll ; 7d wérwru wrapedyor rols évayrias, Schol. P. of. 
Liv. xxxvii. 23, ‘In frontem directas habebant naves, et in frontem dirigebant;;’ 
Hac conversione unum illum orixov quem éwi xépws w)éovres efficiebant, muta- 
verunt in urium fvyév. P. cf. Mtl. Fumen. The word im itself an dwat Xey. 
in Thucyd.; but we have 7d low pérww'ov, ‘the inner front of the wall,’ iii. 
art. Thue. v. 10. 

(d.) dg elye réxovs.—v. Jelf, § 528. ériorpodty—‘ the 

sudden tacking rownd,’ as we should say. It is used for any rapid evolution 
or manoeuvre in war ; see Soph. Zid. Col. 1045. Reisig. eipvxeptay, not 
‘open sea,’ but comparatively open, mid-channel. looay, Duker says, 
is the technical phrase for driving an enemy's ship on shore. Cf. vii. 36, 53; 
Vill. 104-5. 8b Catpay—disabled, cf. i. 49~S0. 
brodevyotcas—‘ as they were endeavouring to escape.’ 
—‘lashing them and towing them astern.’ Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 1, 21; and i. 50, 
oby efrAxoy dvadotperot, abrots dv8gdo.. v. Matth.§ 405; Jelf, 
§ 604, 1, iv. 14, I. éreeBalvovres. Cf. iv. 14 b, xal éreaBal- 
vovres és rw Oddaccay tdv rols Swras dvOetrnoy dyridauBarduera rdw vecy. 
Wading, heavy armed as they were, into the sea, and having boarded the ships, 
they fought from the decks, and recovered the ships while in the very act (4d) 
of being carried off. 


CHarTteR XCI.—(a.) @0dvovew.—AOyralor, sc. Observe the change of 
«subject. toxovens dvrimpepe: x. 7. ’A.—forming, close in shore, 
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on line of battle of the temple of Apollo, with thew prows facing the enemy. 
Cf. iv. 8, 14, vii. 34, 36, 40, viii. §3; Herod. viii. 11 ; Diod. xii. 61 ; Wess. K. 
épuvobpavet. Observe the change of gender. We have texevea: just before. 
oXiua wpds Td onuawhpevor—the crews implied in the ships. So below, we 
have «adetoa: followed by BovAdpera:. 

0.) trardvifov Spa wMevres—‘chanted the Peean as they sailed along.’ 
On the V. L. éra:dmfor and éwa:dyifor, see note, ad i. 50, and Wessel. ad 


Diod. xiii. p. 554. word wed—‘ far ahead of the rest.’ 
dppodora perdwpos—‘lying at anchor in the open roadstead.’ Cf. i. 48 a., vii. 
71, Schol. p@decaca. Some MSS. have xai wepir\etoaca (can- 


celled or obelized by Bek., Popp., and Gdll.), performing the evolution called 
weperdols, the whole being equivalent to P@dcaga Gore repirdeioat. 


(c.) mapa Adyov. Cf. c,85 b. mateioras tag xétrag—‘ de- 
mitosis remus ;’ Liv. xxxvi. 44, ‘holding water,’ as we say. émdornoay 00 rob, 


‘stopped their way.’ Of. Matth. § 353, 5; Jelf, § 517. d£bpdhopov— 
“rem perniciosam,’ cf. i. 32; literally ‘tnutilem,’ by pelwors. Blomf. quotes 
an early instance from Hes. Op. & Dies, wad’ dotugeopos dori Giroow. The 
‘Latins une ‘inutilis’ in the same manner. See Heusing. ad Cio. de Of. iii. 13, 
quoted ‘by P.; and so dxpeios, Hom. Jl. ii. 269; cf. Stallb. ad Plat. Pist. 
334.4. ddAvorredys, Polyb. iii. 116; Hebr. xiii. 17. «pds Tihv 
dvreéppnorv—‘ propter incursionem quam hostis ex brevi spatio in ipsas erat 
facturus,’ Port. dyretdpunow has no connexion in signif. with épépynors in c. 89, 
which implies taking a position from which they could watch one another, from 
épudew. This is from dpudw. [So we bave in the next sentence éw’ airofs 
&Sppncay|—‘eonsidering what a short distance the Athenians were from them, 
so that they could make an instantaneous charge upon them.’ ¢¢ éAlyou, cf. c. 


89g, de’ dALyou. Xen. Anad. i. 10. 10, Kr. Bedxea— ‘shallows,’ 
Arrian. E. A. i. 18. ‘In brevia et Syrtes urget,’ Virg. in. i. 111; Lucan 
ix. 338; Tac. Ann. i. 70, iv. 33. Gnadayv, here intransitive, ‘ran 


aground.’ In iw. 26 e, it is used transitively, and 80 éwoxé\New, 26. P. & K, 


 Onaprer XCII.—(a,) dd évdg nedeboparos.—‘The Athenians were beyond 
measure elated by the incident, so that a single word from Phormio sufficed to 
put them in active forward motion.’ Grote, vi. p. 283; cf. c. go c. dxrd 
oapelou évés, Boph. Aj. 704, Lobeck. 

(b.) SvapOclpewres dvedficavro. Cf. go d. 4 wepl Thy dAxdSa 
xaré6v. An elliptical, but very intelligible expression—‘ Which was sunk by 
the mancuvring [x¢perdods] of the Athenian ship round the merchantman.’ 
détereonv—‘ delatue est ; vel propriea mart qectus.est.’ éxalrrew is commonly 
wsed in the sense of being cast on shore (so éxgtpecOas, of fragments of wreck, 
i. 54), both in Thucyd. and Xenophon. Cf. vii. 74, viii. 34. P.= d&eBAHOy ; 
dine On, K. 

(c.) Sorncav SGev. Another elliptical form—‘ erected their trophy at the 
apot from whioh they had put'to sea.’ Cf. with Bl. vi. 68, €& 9s xpareip dei. 
vavéyia. The younger student may observe the difference between vavayla 
and vyaud-yra,—the former meaning @ shipwreck, the latter fragments of wreck. 

* &velNowro—recovered, lit. picked wp; ef. i. 54. Of. Xen. Hell. i. vii. 4, in the 
famous paseage describing the battle of Arginusse, d:b7covxdvelNovro Tod's vaud-yous. 
53 
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tpowatoy Tis tpowis ds k.r.A.—sub. rav ved. v. Steph. ap. Pop. ; cf. vii. 54 ; 
Lobeck ad Soph. Aj. 254. dviderav. Cf. 84c.; ¢.¢., to Poseidon, 
whose temple stood there ; cf. Strab. viii. p. 335. The promontory seems to 
have been called Drepanum, from its shape. Gdottl. , 

(d.) 6rd vixra—at nightfall, or under cover of night. ‘als eu. 
K. says the dat. is naturally used here:—The ships with which they were to 
have co-operated; cf. 83, a. andi. 116, &c. P. supplies adrod’s, and says this 
is an isolated instance of &e: with a dative. Cf. Matth. § 391. . 


- Coapren XCIII.—ScartOoar. Transitive—‘ Before Cnemus and Brasidas 
allowed the combined fleet to disperse.’ Diod. xii. 49. Xa&pSvos.— 
October. Thirlw. SBafdvrav—at the suggestion. dwowepacus, 
Cf. vii. 43, dwore:pGoa: rod wraparecxloparos, and i. 61d. P.; and iv. 138, 
drewelpacev 5 Bpacidas Ioridalas. dovdaxros, cf. c. 13, f. &xAyorres. 
See below, 94 c. vd brucpateitv. ‘Such was the confessed superiority 
of the Athenians at sea, that while they guarded amply the coast of Attica 
against privateers, they never imagined the possibility of an attack upon their 
own main harbour,’ Grote vi. p. 286. vd trnplorov—‘ sitting cloth.’ 
Grote, who thus follows the Schol., who explains it as 7d xdas @ éwexdOyvrac ol 
épéccovres 3:4 7d uh ouvrrplBeoOar abray ras rvyas, a very intelligible explana- 
tion to any boating man. They had doubtless a second object, viz. to provide 
against the loss of force in the stroke which takes place when the oarsman sits 
upon a slippery surface. See the Appendix to Arn. Thucyd. by Dr. Bishop. 
The jokes, however, in Aristophanes upon the subject, seem to indicate that the 
skin of the Athenian seamen was rather more sensitive than the worthy Dr. 

imagines. Cf. Ar. Rane, v. 223. BL quotes Plut. Them. iv., OeusoroxdHs els 
ianpéoioy Kal kbwny curéoretre Top Tov ’AOnvalww diuov ; ‘ad Isocrat. p. 688. 

Thirlwall (iii. 157) supposes that the sailors made these trnpéoia, seat covers, also 
available for sleeping on at night. [Cf. Virg. Georg. iii. 313, Usum in castro- 
rum et miseris velamina nautis.] It is used for a saddle-cloth or riding-pad, 
Diod. xx. 4. tporwriipa—‘ the loop whereby the oar was fas- 
tened to the oar-hole in the side, and thus prevented from slipping.’ Grote, 
‘u. 8., who says that, especially with the oars of the Thranite, some thong must 
have been required to prevent the oar from slipping downwards, whether the 
fulcrum of the oar was formed by a thowell or notch on the gunwale, or by 
a perforation in the ship’s side. ‘Lorum quo remus ad scalmum (s. paxillum) 
alligatur.’ Cf. BL ad Aésch. Pers. 382. Leake (Att. p. 139) describes a similar 
thong used in the modern Greek galleys. P. Ruderring, Heilm. Thirlwall 
(u. 8.) calls it the thong for fastening the oar to the peg of the rowlock. Homer 
calls thetn rpowol ; Od. iv. 782, hprivayro 3° éperud tpowois év depyarivolow (a 
line repeated, viii. 53). They appear to have been also called srpo¢gol, corrupted 
in Latin into ‘struppus.’ [Mr. Rich (8. v.) gives a drawing of the manner of 
fastening the oars in a Mediterranean galley of the 16th century, and quotes 
Vitrav. x. 3, 6; and Liv. ap. Isodor. Orig. xix. 4, 9]; v. Schol. ad Arist. Ach. 523. 
éwel ott’ Ard ‘rod wp x. r.4.—‘ Nam nec aperte eos ausuros esse (adnavigare) 
quiete (¢.e. se rem non prohibentibus), neque si in animum inducerent, se non pre- 
sensuros,’ P, [Bat it is also very probable that «a6 touxlay may mean 
‘ quietly’ in the sense of deliberately, in cool blood.] For dxd rod ap. cf. i 1.35 d.¥ 
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for xa6’ jovxlav, in the sense of ‘ quiete,’ see i. 83, iv. 22, 117, Vil. 40, 73-4, 
villi. 27. On the use of pi dv in a conditional proposition, see Jelf, 810, 1, 
814; Matth. § 520-3. On roApfioas after drei, Jelf, 889. ‘The infinitives 
seem to depend upon some verb signifying ‘expectation,’ to be supplied from 
wposSoxla. Bekker corrects ovde-ovdé (apparently with reason, though without 
MSS. authority) into ofre-otre. Kal éxépouv. xal, in its usual 
meaning of carrying into effect a preconceived plan. (So ch. 49, xal épacap, 
they actually did tt.) «xatretains this sense in the form ¢ xai, xai 5) with the 
p-p. &c. K. cf. iv. 8, vii. 60, viii. 1, 3, 27; cf. Jelf, 761-3. 

Aéyerat implies (as elsewhere in Thucyd.) that it was not his opinion that this 
was the real cause of their abandoning their original intention. 

‘¥d Gxpwrfprov—i. ¢., Bovdopov, as we learn from the next chap. This was the 
western promontory of Salamis, only three miles distant from Nisewa. The 
fortress which stood on the peninsula bore the same name. (It is sometimes 
written Bovdwpov, Steph. Byz. s. v.) Of. iii. 51; Diod. xii. 49; Strab. xi. 446. 
gvudaxf. Cf. ch.69. ‘A squadron maintaining a strict blockade to prevent 
all imports and exports’ (ui) éom)eiy und’ exmdeiv pn dé). 


CHaPTtER XCIV.—(a.) és ras "AOhvas. to convey the intelligence to 
Athens. puxrol wodépior. ‘ War-beacons,’ to distinguish them 
from those used in peace. Cf. iii. 22, 80. From the long note of the Scholiast 
it appears that they resembled those used in the middle ages, and which are 
figured in most works on heraldry. The peace signal was borne quietly 
[peuoivres], Schol. The war signal was shaken [xwotvres], in token of alarm. 
Diod., xii. 49, 4, expresses it by the word rupcevtew. Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 8, 
18; Eurip. El. 694; Polyb. x. 43. The classical passage, in illustration, is of 
course the commencement of the Agamemnon of Atschylus. Cf. Herod. vii. 
182, ix. 3. So dpuxrwpla. Soph. 7r. 379; Arist. Av. 1161; and the passive 
form ¢puxrwpeicOar. Thuc. iii. 80. Scov otk. v. Jelf, 823, 
obs. 1. ot ay dveos. Dale tr. ‘It was not a wind which would 
have prevented them.’ There is a sort of irony implied. Tr. therefore 
‘* always supposing of course that the wend had not prevented them.’ See note 
on \éyeras in the previous chap., and K. Engelman tr. has ‘der Wind wiirde 
sie nicht gehindert haben.’ 

(c.) ter. ydp 8,rv to a certain extent. The reading now wr bdapted for 
old éo7t yap 8re, from Abresch’s emendation. oréyovoat. ‘ 
being water-tight.’ ‘Quz aquarum vim ferre non poterant.’ P. cf. Hssch. § - 
Th. 204 (with Blomfield’s note), 793; Supp. 135, dda oréywv. Eur. Fr. Inc. 9; 
‘Iph, A., 888; Plat. Rep., 621 a. awefol. On foot. The objections 
of Popp. and Kriig., who would read re{7, are quite nullified by mefovs ropevo- 
peévous. vii. 75, 7. Said also of sailors proceeding by land. Crit. iii. D.; 
Plut. Philop. 14. paddov. ‘more diligently,’ as often in Thuc. 
Auwevov KrAyou—harbour-shutting, and other kind of precaution. For the 
indefinite plur. Aqévwy. Cf. adi. 93, b. Cf. Thuc., iv. 8, c. Diod. u.s., 
Tov 5 Tletpard xdelOpos Kal pudaxais ixavats dtadaBdyr7es (custodiis opportunis 
locis collocatis) wxvpwoay. Hesych. in Zéa. Exec 5¢ 6 Tletpaceds Aymévas rpets 
xKdevoTovs. Gottl See Leake, Athen., p. 338, sq. P. Grote vi., p. 288, 
‘The lesson was salutary to the Athenians; from henceforward Peireus was 
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furnished with a ehain acroes the mouth, and a regular guard down to the end 
of the war. Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as negli- 
gently watched, and surprised with much more boldness and dexterity by the 
Lacedzemonian captain, Teleutias.’ Of. Xen. Hell. v. 3, 39. 


CHarren XCV.—(a.) The following episode is of great value (ch. 95-10). 
Thucyd. himself deecended froma Thracian ancestor, living at the time he wrote 
his history in Thrace, and having considerable possessions and large influence 
in the country would have ample means of acquiring full information on the 
subject which he treats, (Cf. Thuc. iv. 104; Herod. v. 16. Marcellin. in vit. 
Grote vi., p. 293. n. With regard to Macedonia, on the other hand, both 
Miller (Dor. i. 454, E. T.) and Gatterer consider the accounts of Herodotus to 
be more accurate than those of Thucydides. (Gatt. diss. de Herodots e 
Thucyd. Thracid, quoted by Miill.) For the Thracians generally see Herod. 
V. 3, 9, Vii. 110, viii. 116, ix. 119; Thue. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Xen. Anabd. vii. 
2, 38, and the seventh book generally. Grote, iv., p. 28. Xapevog. 
Thirlwall places this expedition in October. Dodwell (Ann. Thuc.) in October, 
or Memakterion. Grote in November or December. (Observe that Clinton 
identifies Mamakterion with November. Diss. on Attic months, vol. ii., p. 326.) 
The Athenians complained of the dilatoriness of Sitalkes, who ought to have 
commenced his invasion at a better season for military operations, but, as Grote 
observes, the number of independent chiefs over whom he had not even nominal 
control, rendered this very difficult, if not impossible. Lurédxns. 
Cf. ad chap. 29. *OBptoys. The Odryse seem to have belonged 
to that northern swarm of barbarians who invaded Thrace after the Trojan 
war, and their name is often found interwoven with the ancient myths. Thus 
the Thracian singer Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian (Paus. iv. 33, 4), 
and Orpheus is represented as their king. In Herod. iv. 92 (see Bahr’s note), 
we find them on both sides the Artiscus (now Arda); and the Hebrus itself is 
said to have had its sources in their country. Their name first occurs in the 
account of the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis. While the south parts 
of Thrace were overrun by the Persians, the Odrysians, protected by their 
mountains, retained their independence. Teres was hence enabled to incorporate 
many Thracian tribes with his subjects, and to extend his kingdom to the 
Euxine, in spite of a sigmal defeat which he sustained in that quarter from the 
Thyni. (Xen. Anabd. vii. 2, 22.] In subsequent times they were completely 
subjugated by Philip of Macedon. v. Cramer, vol. i, p. 286, sq. Smith’s 
Dict. Geog. 8. v. Sto trooydoes. The accusative absolute. 
ox7pue Kad’ Srov cal uépos. ‘We sometimes find an accusative without any 
verb on which it directly depends, followed by two other accusatives of ite parts, 
each with its proper verb, on the joint notion of which it depends.’ Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 21; Jelf, § 581, 4; Matth., § 288; tr. of two promises, wishing to exact the 
fulfilment of one, and himself to fulfil the other.’ Engel. te. neatly gives the 
sense’: ‘ Von ewes Versprechungen, die eine einzufordern, die andere selbst zu 
erfillen.’ Bl. ef. Hebrews vi. 18. 

(6.) abre troxxdpevos. tr. ‘having made him certain promises: what the 
nature of these promises was Thuc. has not told us. SradAd£ecev. 
Cf. chap. 29. He had done so. @Qummoy. Perdiccas ought to 
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have given a certain portion of his kingdom to Philip and to Derdas. [Cf. 
Miiller’s Dor. i. 468; Thue. i. 57, n., vi. 7.] From Thuc. words (chap 100 ¢., és. 
Thy Dirlawov wpbrepov odcay Gpx7iv ) Poppo thinks he had actually been put in 
possession and reigned, but had been expelled by Perdiccas. He was now. 
probably dead, as Sitalces purposes to restore, not him, but his son Amyntas: 
xataydyo seems algo to confirm this view. éxl Bartrelq. Matt., 
§ 586, witha view to placing him upon the throne, otk éxeré\e.— 
was not for fulfilling. The imperf. implies that he ‘showed no disposition or 
intention to fulfil his promise..’ 

_(c.) “Ayveva. Most ofthe modern German editors read this word with an 
aspirate. This was the founder of Amphipolia, B.0. 437. v. Schol. [Cf. iv, 
302, i. 57, li. 58. For Amphipolis, see Clinton, F. H. ii. 261.) Cramer, i. 
aot; Thuc. i. 100; Arist. Eth. N. v. 7; Paus. Att., 29; Plin. HZ. N., iv. 10; 
Acta xvii. 1. We. Cf ch. 83. a. The delay of Sitalkes pre- 
vented their sending them. 


CuapreR XCVI.—(a.) dvlornow. Cf. ch. 68. a, ‘ex sedibus evocat.’ 
Sppdpevos has here its primary meaning, ‘ setting out from ;’ not the usual one 
in Thuc., ‘taking up his head-quarters at.’ See note, i. 54. b. 

Aipov. Cf. ch. xix. 6. Mr. Grote (chap. xxv., note) remarks that we learn. 
from the researches of modern travellers and geologists that the ideas of the 
direction and ramifications of this great range entertained up to the present 
time are very erroneous. Jt was considered to be a great belt extending from 
the Adriatic to the Euxine, running nearly parallel with the coast of the Aigeean, 
and with spurs branching off in a southerly direction, forming the water-shed 
of the Hebrus, with its tributaries Artiscus, Agrianes, Contadesdus, Tearus, 
&c., the Nestus andStrymon. The ancients considered it as the highest range 
with which they were acquainted, though Polybius thought the elevation less 
than that of the Alps (xxxiv. 10, 15). It was said that from its summit could be 
geen at once the Euxine, Adriatic, the Danube, and Alps, and to see this view, 
Philip, last king of Macedon, made the journey described by Livy (xl. 22). 
Pliny, iv. 10, estimated its height at 6900 paces. Modern travellers consider. 
the great Balkan to be 3000 feet high. Hzmus proper, like the modern 
Balkan, extends from Mount Scomius to the Euxine. It is also known by the 
name of Emineh Dagh. Hom. Jl. xiv. 227; Herod, iv. 49; Theoc. Jd. vii. 76; 
Strab. vii. p. 313; Virg. Georg. i. 491, ii. 489; Ov. Met. vi. 87. v. Cramer 
i., p. 318; Smith, Dict. Geog, 5. v. Gardcons és roy Higevov 
aovrov. Popp. says this is added because Edi. +. was also used for ‘the 
countries bordering on the Euxine.’ Cf. Xen. Anadb. v, 1, 1. méxpis émt 


Oddarrav Thy év TE Evéelvy wévry. . trepBdvrr. The dat. of reference 
rather curiously employed. See Jelf, § 599, 1; Thuc. i. 24. a, ii, 49, ¢3 
Herod. i. 14, 51, iii. go, vi. 53, &c. pépn. yévyn. eOvav Sndovbre. 
Schal. Hence Poppo would rather read yévy or &vy. K. sees no need of 
change, and of. Acts ii. Io. For kat@xnro see i, 120. b.  P. 
“Ierpov worapod. For the account of the Thracian rivers see Herod. iv. 48, 
9; 51-8. 


(b.) Térar. Cf. Herod. iv. 93. ol d@avarlfovres. The Gete lay between 
the Hmmus and the Danube, occupying the modern Bulgaria and part of Servia, 
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and were equipped like their Scythian neighbours on the other side of the river; 
with bow and arrow,.on horseback. They were reckoned by the ancients 
among the Thracian group of nations, a notion which is supported by Schafarik, 
who has written on Sclavonian antiquities. The theory which identified them 
with the Goths of Scandinavia has been exploded. After the days of Philip of 
Macedon they extended over the countries now known as Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, and became known to the Romans under the formidable name of Dacians. 
Mannert even thinks they stretched as far as Transylvania and Hungary. See 
the valuable note of Bahr, on Herod. u. 8. Smith’s Dict. Geog. s. v. Dacia. 
Spdonevor, ‘ Cultw similes.’ P. cf. iii. 95. tev dpevav... 
atrovépeyv. In ch. ci. we read of the Autonomous inhabitants of the plain. 
Ato.. Cf. vii. 27, where we read of 1300 of this race (ro Acaxod yévovs) who 
arrived too late to take part in the expedition of Demosthenes against Sicily.’ 
Xen. Cyr. vi. 2, 10; Lips. ad Tac. Ann. iv. a Ovid, speaking of these 
regions, says [Zrist.v. 7, 19],— 


' Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnis habet. 


(c.) “Aypravas nal Aasalovs. (v. Herod. v. 16.) The Peonian Agrianes 
were a considerable tribe in point of territory and population. Strabo says 
that the Strymon had its source in theircountry. They were therefore probably 
located near the foot of that part of Hemus known to the ancients as Scomius 
and Rhodope. They were not molested by the Persians when the great removal 
of the Pseonians took place under Darius. (Herod. u. s.) In the time of 
Alexander the Great they were under the rule of their native princes, and did 
him good service in repressing the incursions of the Triballi, who lay on their 
north frontier. (Arr. £. A.i.5.) They formed excellent light-armed troops, 
and are frequently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander. (Diod. Sic. xvii. ; 
Q. Curt. i. 12, 14, ii. 12, 10; Polyb. ii. 65, v. 79.) v. Cramer, i. p. 274, who 
says that this is the only passage where the name of the Lezi occurs. They 
were probably to the east of the Strymon. Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. 

ZKoplov. P. reads ZxduSpou (and so Heysch.). Scopius in Pliny, H. N. iv. 
10; Scombrus; Arist. Meteor. i. 13. Cramer, i. p. 273, considers Scomius to 
be the Rhodope of Herodotus, both being, in fact, summits of the same great 
central chain. pexpt T'paatwy. It seems certain from the context 
that the Graeans were the subjects of Sitalces, and accordingly uexyp! cannot 
mean, as usually, ‘ up to a certain point of time, or place objectively.’ From 
this passage therefore, and some others, T am induced to believe that it sometimes 
has the force of coextensive with, ¢. ¢., with that which the succeeding genitive 
specifies. Here then it implies his empire went just so far as the Grawans went, 

and no farther. So ini. 71, c. (where see note), uexpl roide is, just so far as 
this goes, and no further. Cf. i. 51, go, ¢., and especially wexpl rod Stxaiou, iii. 
82. Would not this interpretation entirely simplify that difficult passage, Rom. 
v. 13? Axpe véuov duapria hy év xébopy is tr. ‘wntil the law sin was in the world,’ 
though the apostle’s argument is,—there is no sin without law: there is sin 
wherever there is law; a meaning exactly given by dypi in the above sense— 
* sin was coextensive with law,’ both nouns being anarthrous. I would suggest 
a similar interpretation for another well-known passage, which has puzzled all 
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the commentators, and is altered as corrupt by Hermann and others. Ar. Poet. 
§ 12. % wév ody érordbita TE Tpaywile wexpl udvou uérpou pera Abyou plunors elvac 
grovialwy AxodovOncer, tr. ‘ The epos has gone along with tragedy only in this 
one point of being the imitation of exalted characters in metrical language.’ 
This interpretation is, I think, confirmed by another passage in the same treatise, 
del perv 6 peifwv, wexpl Tol civdndos elvat, xaddiwy dort, where pexpl is clearly 
inclusive. Tr. ‘the longer a plot be, the better tt is, provided it be at the same 
tume clear.’ ex. T. 0. €.= coincident with clearness. ot dpltero. 
‘apud quos populos.’ P. 45n. ‘ Having crossed the boundary, you 
are at once in the territory of the autonomous Peonians,’ #57 usually marks the 
point of time: here the limtt of space. In fact, the two are mixed together. 
The primary notion is retained in the verb wpltero. K. compares v. 67, vii. 4, 
viii. tor ; and so Eurip. Hippol. i. 200, | 
mwpos Tévrov Hin Keimévn Dapwvexdy. 

(d.) TprBaddots. The Triballi, as we have seen above, lay to the N. of 
the Agrianes. They bordered also on the Peonians, and reached to the 
Danube, ‘extending, as far as can be determined, from the plain of Kossovo 
in modern Servia, northwards towards the Danube,’ Grote, xii. p. 31. At the 
time of Alexander’s accession, they were by far the most numerous and power- 
ful people of Thrace. Alexander began his reign by invading their territory, 
and having defeated them, pursued them across the Danube, and made them 
sue for peace. They had previously defeated and wounded his father, Philip 
(Grote, xi. p. 639). It was while fighting against the Triballi that Sitalces was 
afterwards killed. Cf. Bahr n. ad Herod, iv. 49 ; Arist. Aves, 1528, 1626. 
’Ooxlov. Gatterer (in his treatise quoted above) considers that the proper 
name of this river is "Hoxios, or “Eoxios, which is retained in the modern Ischar 
or Isker River, near the Danube, and Mannert follows his view. The edd. of 
Herod. spell it Zxids and Kios or Kids. In Strab. xiii. p. 590, we find Zxatéds, 
Plin. H. N. iii. 29, Giscus. Hudson reads ’Ocxlov, and so Poppo, Kriiger, 
and Gdller. Herod. represents it as rising in Mount Rhodope, amongst the 
Peonians, and dividing Hemus in half, iv. 49. Cf. Cramer, i. 273, who spells 
it Escius. Néorog cal 6 "EBpos. Both these rivers are men- 
tioned as taking their rise in Mount Scomius or Rhodope. In the time of 
Philip, the Nestus was the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia, and continued 
to be so under the Roman government. It is spelt both Nestus and Nessus. 
In the middle ages it was corrupted into Mestus, and is still called Mesto, 
or Carasou (Black river) by the Turks, v. Cram. i. p. 308 ; Herod. vii. 10g, 
326; Plin. iv. 11; Liv. xlv. 29. The Hebrus, now Maritza, is the principal 
river of Thrace: rising in the junction of Scomius and Rhodope, it receives 
many tributaries (v. Herod. iv. 89. 92), and falls into the A‘gean near Atnus, 
forming an estuary called by Herod. Stentoris, vii. 58; Cramer, i. p. 316; 
Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v. tpnpov. Cf. Herod. i. 117, Epnuov ovpos. 
The epithet implies that species of wildness and desolation which arises from 
the absence of human habitations. Bl. cf. the Latin secretus, and supposes 
that Milton used a Latinism when writing by the secret top of Horeb, &c. 


CuapreR XCVII.—(a.) "ABSfpwv. Cf. chap. 29. a. él Odd\accay xarh- 
xovca—taking the line of sea-coast=7Td mapa Oddac. Herod. ii. 6. 
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aSty weoltdovs lotiv 4 yf. weplrdous may be used adjectively, or substan- 
tively. The Schol. takes the former view, and so Abresch. X. inclines to the 
latter, and cf. Herod. ii. 29, rd xwplow roiro sare ext tyépas tréocepas dbos. 
(We find the adj. rpém)oos, vi. 44.) xara aptpvayv. Cf. Soph. 
Phil. 1451. iorfyrav— stand, t.¢.- be permanently fixed in that 
quarter during the voyage, if there be no foul winds. wnt orpoy- 
y6\y. Merchantmen continued their route during the night, the men-of- war's 
men generally landed and alept on shore, cf. ch. 93. a. n. ; Herod. iv. 86. 
eXwvos. cicradds, cal xoldos, xal under Exwy 7d éuwodlfov, Sch. cf. Herod. i. 
74. 103, ii, 34, iv. 101 [where the day’s journey is computed at 200 stades], 
Vi. 49, 97; Xen. Anab. iv. ii. 7, iii. zo. SSqp—itinere terrestri, P. 
v. Jelf, § 603. 2. dvéora:. = TeXef above. The idea implied is that 
of accomplishing with dispatch. Cf. Dionys. Perteg. 985. 


téacow dvevbev lav cov EBSonor Ruap ddetoas 
{PO.nos xal kpacrvds dvhp dviceer ddirns. 


wpocftav—brought in. The first aorist is very rare, P. cf. Lobeck Phryn. 
287. We find the first aor. midd. in Hom. Jl. viii. 545, é« wéAcos 5° dtavro 
Béas xal igia pia. 2eb8ov. iv. 101. This Seuthes must not be 
confounded with the Thracian king at the time of the return of the Ten Thou- 
sand, Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 17, iii. 7. retpaxorlwy traddvreyv. Diod. 
[xii. 50] with his usual amplification, fixes the revenue of Sitalces at more than 
1000 talents. padcorre Sivapis—the sum total. Cf. v. 20. c. 

& xpucds xal dpyupos ety. ‘So viel davon (70 pépov) Gold und Silber war.’ 
P. ely the opt. of indefinite frequency, ‘quod de quotannis redeuntibus pecuniis 
sermo est,’ Haack. Madv. App. § 234; Matth. § 528; Jelf, §831. 4. a. Kriig. 
and Bernhardy Synt. p. 406, give the meaning of uncertainty, may perhaps 
come in, Others read qes. thavrd re cal Acta. ddarrd, as P. 
observes, are properly woven fabrics of any sort of texture; but here, when 
opposed to Aeia, they must mean embroidered or brocaded stuffe—he therefore 
tr. Textilia acu picta et levia. The barbarian chiefs, as Mr. Grote remarks, 
learnt at length to appreciate the woven fabrics, the polished and carved mé- 
tallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which issued from Grecian 
artisans. He compares them to the i¢douad’ lepd, and to the xepuapay rexrévwr 
Saldada, offered as presents to the Delphian God, Eurip. Jon. 1141; Pindar, 
Pyth. v. 46; Grote, iv. p. 8. n. ‘The Circassians of the present day weave 
mats of very great beauty, which find a ready market in Turkey and Russia,’ 
Clarke’s Travels, quoted by Grote, ib. p.g. For the actual custom of offering 
these presents, see Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 27; Grote, vi. p.292.n. For Acta, cf. 
L. and S. v. Nira, and Hom. Jl. viii. 441. Grote [ix. p. 196. n.] compares the 
splendid ‘ regia textilia,’ and abundance of gold and silver vessels captured by 
the Roman general, Paulus Aumilius, along with Perseus, last King of Mace- 


donia, v. Liv. xlv. 33-5. Cf. Ken. Anab. vi. 1. 2. Kara Kedr. 
Cf. ii. 14. ‘Gerathe mancherlei Art die zur hiéuslichen einrichtung dienen,’ 
K. wapadvvacretoves. Many tr. qui apud regem valebant, com- 


paring i. 138, ylyverat wap’ air@ péyas. But there seems reason in Arn.’s ob- 
jection that this is to confound dvvacretew and divacda; ‘reguli infra regem 
posit,’ Goll. Of. Seuthes, c, ror. ‘ Nebenherrechen,’ Kriig.; ‘ Seinen 
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Vasabten,’ Engel. tr. For the fact, see Ken. Anabd. vii. 3. 16. K. compares 
‘Boph. ap Stob. ro. 25. 


dtrdpyupor pev way 7d BapBdpwy yévos. 


(d.) xareoricavro rotvavrloy .. . Ilepodv. This contrast between the 
Thracians and the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respecting 
the habits of the younger Cyrus. Anab. i. 9.22. Cf. Cyrop. viii. 14. 31, 23 
Grote, vi. p. 292. AapPBavety. P. prefers translating by ‘sumere.’ 
Thirlwall thinks the remark of Thucydides more singular than the custom of 
the Thracians. BI. considers that among the Thracians, contrary to the practice 
in Persia, these gifts were exacted with the utmost avarice aud rapacity, and 
that Thucydides is here speaking sarcastically, and with an intent to reproach 
the Thracian nobility. The remark is consequently not so strange. 
él whhov. 1 viuy paddov Tay EAdwv Opexdr ol 'Odptaa éxpdvro, Schol, 
‘Though the custom existed among other Thracians also, the Odryse practised 
it more extensively. éore—with indicative, actual result in a given 
cage, see i. IQ. a. 

(e.) *"Iovlov xédwev. Cf. i. 24. The name probably dates from a very 
early period, when the Ionians still inhabited the shorea of the Corinthian gulf, 
and that part of Peloponnese, known subsequently as Achaia. The name is 
first used by Atschylus (Prom. V. 840), no trace of the name being found in 
Homer. Herod. and Thucyd. use the term as synonymous with the Adriatic, 
but in the latter it always applies to the narrow gulf or inlet at the entrance of 
the Adriatic, vi. 30. 34, vii. 33. It was considered to commence from the Acro- 
ceraunian promontory on the coast of Epirus, and the Japygian promontory on 
that of Italy, Cramer, i. p. 5. See the whole question as to its extension discussed 
in Smith’s Dict. Geog. s.v. Seurépa. P. translates longe secundum 
ab imperio Scytharum, ¢.e. secundum quidem & Scythico, sed tamen longe eo 
inferius. So in Virgil, ‘Longo sed proximus intervallo.’ Were it not thus 
emphatic, we should have simply devrépa ris Toy ZxvdGr, Blomf. thinks 
otherwise, but brings forward no argument of weight. Engel. tr. also has bes 
weitern in weiter Linie gegen das der Seythen. ratTy S38 adtvara 
e&vroteGa:. Herod. v. 3, ef 5¢ iw’ évds dpxorro 4 pporéos xard Twird, duaxov 
7’ dy etn, xal ROANG xpdrioroy wmdvruv eOvéwy KaTda yowunv Thy éujv. ‘The na- 
tural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgment of Herodotus permanent 
and incorrigible—was that of disunion and incapacity of political association ; 
were such association possible, he says, they would be strong enough to van- 
quish every other nation, though Thucydides considers them as far inferior to 
the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herod. made his inquiries, the same development which Thucydides de- 
scribes in the third year of the Peloponnesian War, and which imparted to these 
tribes an union partial indeed and temporary, but such as they never reached 
either before or afterwards,’ Grote, vi. p. 290. e08arpovia includes 
all the external adjuncts of national prosperity, Herod., ¢éorw év wacq evdat- 
povly, v. 4, and cf, Xen. de Rep. Lac. i. 22. obx ru. v. Jelf, 
762. 3. tv wpods &. Cf. Herod. iv. 50, vdwp ye é xpos év oup- 
BddXew. The expression is here used to exclude comparison with Persia, which 
contained many separate subordinate nationalities. od piv ofSé— 
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nor yet again, as in Xen. passim, Vig. vii. 8, Hoogev. de Partic. p. 486, not 
that either I mean to say they are on a par with the rest of the world in all other 
points of good counsel and sagacity, dc. ovx duootvra:—as a metosis for ‘are 
superior to,’ is intolerable both in respect of the Greek and the sense. 


CHapren XCVIII.—(a.) érotpa—when things were ready. Cf. ch. 3. c., 
éwel 5¢ ws éx Trav Suvarwy éroiwa Fy, cf. i. 88. a. &pas. For the 
use of this verb, as applied to land forces, see i. c. ii. 3. ¢., 10. 2,56. a. &e. 
MaxeSovlay. The name applied to the country occupied by the tribes dwelling 
northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which 
Pindus is continued, and westward of the river Axius. Though it afterwards 
received greater extensions, the original country known by this name was but 
small, and its population peculiar. The Eponymous ancestor of mythological 
times was Macednug, son of Lycaon, ancestor of the Arcadians, or Macedon, 
sou of Aolus. Herodotus identifies the Macedonians with the Doric race in a 
pasrage which Miller has examined at some length [i. 56; Mill. Dor. i. 3. 
&c.]. These are merely attempts to form a genealogical connexion between this 
semi-barbarous people and the rest of the Hellenicrace. From the resemblance 
of some of their customs to the Illyrians (cf. Strab. vii. p. 327), and on other 
grounds, Miiller, by the process of exhaustion, arrives at the conclusion that 
they were of Illyrian descent. Mr. Grote and the writer of the article in 
Smith’s Geog. Dict. maintain the contrary, vol. iv. p. 14.n. Mannert agrees 
with Miiller. It is clear, as Miiller shows, that though their language differed 
from the Illyrian (v. Polyb. xxviii. 8) and from the Greek, it contained many 
forms commonly called clic, together with Arcadian and Thessalian words, 
and many which, though not found in Greek, have been preserved in the cog- 
nate Latin. The race preeminently known as the Macedonian, had their ori- 
ginal centre at Auge or Edessa, the modern Vodhena, and finally absorbed the 
other sectional races, as the Eleimiote, Lynceste, Oreste, &c., Grote, iv. p. 
16. ‘The Macedonians of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., were an 
aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided into distinct petty principali- 
ties, and separated from the Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than 
the Epirots, to whom they were analogous in character and civilization ; they 
had some few towns, but were chiefly village residents (v. Thue. ii. roo, iv. 
124). The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east of the 
chain of Skardus, north of the chain called the Cambunian Mountains, which 
connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the north-west boundary of 
Thessaly, but they did not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf, appa- 
rently not farther eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of 
Edessa and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the course of 
the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction of the latter with the 
Axius, while the upper course of the Axius, higher than this point of junction, 
appears to have belonged to Psonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Peonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time,’ Grote, iv. p. 11. Mace- 
donia, in its proper sense, did not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into upper and lower ; the former inhabited by people about the west range of 
mountains extending from the north as far as Pindus ; the latter about the rivers 
which flow into the Axius, only extending, however, as far as Pella. From this 
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district the Macedonians extended themselves, partially driving back the original 
inhabitants, just as we find in later times the armed hordes of the Sclavonians 
driving the descendants of these peoples into the Chalcidic peninsula, or the low 
grounds near the sea. The subdivisions of Macedonia will be noticed as they 
occur in the followingchapters. The Cambunian mountains, which form the great 
south boundary of the country, are the watershed of various rivers, whose wide 
alluvial basins formed the homes, as they modified the character, of the several 
tribes who peopled their banks. From them flow northwards the Aous, now Vo- 
éussa (see Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 9), whence the Parauzi took their name 
(Cramer, i. p. 9), and the Haliacmon (now Inje kara). To the south, the Achelous, 
now Aspropotamo (see chap. 102. b.). Peneus (Salempria) and Aracthus (Arta). 
The west spur of the Cambunians forms the Pindus chain, and the east terminates 
in Olympus [cf. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 4]. The other rivers of Macedon are 
the Xstreus (now Vistritza), flowing by Edessa and Pella, along the banks of 
which ran the Via Egnatia, leading from Epidamnus, through Thessalonica and 
Amphipolis, to the Euxine [v. Cramer, i. p. 80. 280: for the pass, through 
which the Via Egnatia, and the modern road from Durazzo to Betolia led into 
Macedon, see Grote, iv. p. 3. n.}, the Axius, now the Vardar [a corruption 
from the Bardares of Tzetzes and Anna Comnena, hence the Vardariot cohorts 
of the Imperial guard (Smith’s Dict. Geog. p. 236; Miill. Dor. i. p. 451)], 
with its great tributary the Erigon, now Kutchuk. The country therefore 
contains three wide alluvial basins, of great extent and fertility, viz., those of 
the Axius, the Erigon, and the upper Haliacmon, which form a great contrast 
as to their capacity for cultivation with the plains and valleys qn the Albanian 
or west side of Greece. These are represented respectively by the modern dis- 
tricts of Tettovo, Bitolia, and Grevena. On the rivers of Macedon, see 
Cousinery, quoted by Bahr. Herod. v. iii. p. 826. On the present state of our 
knowledge of the geography of these regions, see Grote’s long note at the be- 
ginning of his twenty-fifth chapter, and the quotations throughout the chapter 
from the travels of Col. Leake, Boué, Grisebach, Pouqueville. 

Kepxlvns. Now TJchengel Dagh, is the watershed of the streams which flow 
into the Cercinitis palus (now Lake Takinos) above Amphipolis, through which 
flows also the Strymon, v. Thuc. v. 7; Arrian. Hap. Alex..i.; Cramer, i. p. 
289; and Walpole ap. Cramer, 1. p. 295. 2wrev. The Sinti lived 
on the banks of the Strymon, north of the Siropeones. Strabo says they once oc- 
cupied the island of Lemnos, thus identifying them with the Sinties of Homer. 


&Oa pe Dlytues dvdpes adap Kouloavro reodrra. 


Ml. i. 593; Odys. viii. 294; Strabo, Hpi. vii. 331, x. 457, xii. 549. Livy 
places them on the right bank of the Strymon, xlv. 29. Their chief town was 
Heraclea, fifty miles from Philippi. Cf. Gatterer, quoted by Cramer, i. p. 305; 
Liv. xlii. 51, xlv. 29; Plin. iv. 10; Miiller’s Dor. i. p. 470. 

Tlawsvev. The Peonians once occupied the greatest part of Macedonia, and 
even a considerable portion of Thrace, extending along the coast of the Aigean 
as far as the Euxine. It was probably the general name of the whole of 
Northern Macedonia, from the source of the Erigonus to the Strymon. ‘We 
are not to suppose that the whole territory between Axius and Strymon.was 
continuously peopled by them: continuous population is not the character of 
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the ancient world. The Peonians in their north-west tribes bordered upon the 
Macedonian Pelagonis ; in their north tribes upon the Illyrian Dardani and 
Autariate : in their east, south, and south-east tribes, upon the Thracians and 
Pierians, #.¢. upon the second seats occupied by the expelled Piecrians under 
Mount Pangeus,’ Grote, iv. p. 20. Homer mentions them among the allies of 
Priam, and places them on the banks of the Axius (Jl. 8. 849). Herodetus 
says they were a colony of the Teucri who came from Troy (v. 13, where see 
Bahr’s note). Livy also says that the Dardani of Dtyria once exercised domi- 
nion over the whole of Macedonian Peonia. Hence Niebtthr supposes them 
to be of Pelasgian race, Rom. Hist. i. p. 53. They were divided into several 
tribes, each probably governed by a separate chief, of. Herod. iv. 12, v. 98, 
vii. 20. ém Tlalovas. The date and circumstances of this expe- 
dition are unknown. 


(b.) Mal8ovs. N.E. of the Sinti. This tribe is not mentioned by Herodotus; 
but they are, perhaps, to be identified with the Thracian tribe near the Ister, 
whom he calls the Sigynnz, whom he understood to refer their origin to the 
Medes of Asia: the probability being that they were the Medi of Thrace. 
Strabo calls them Msdo-Bithyni. Herod. v. 9: Strab. vii. p. 295. 316; 
Plin. iv. 11; Liv. xxvi. 25, xl. 22, xliv. 26 ; Cramer, i. p. 306. 

AédBmpov, is probably the spot now called Doiran: (v. Cramer, i p. 276; 
Mill. Dor. p. 460.) a Pwonian town on the frontier of Macedonia, at the foot 
of Mt. Cercine, a branch of the great central chain of Rhodope, perhaps 
identical with the Orbelos of Herodotus (v. 16). Cramer identifies the Lake of 
Doiran with Lake Prasias, of which Herodotus gives such a curious account 
in the passage quoted above: (see Gatterer’s note quoted in Cramer, u.s.). Cf. 
Herod. vii. 113. dweylyvero—hts army euffered no diminution, 
did not fall away. Verringerung. K. Of. chapter 34, 510. Here the expres- 
sion, though somewhat strange, is introduced for the sake of the verbal anti- 
thesis—* Keinen Abgang, wohl aber viel Zugang,’ Eng. Tr. 

The dat. is more usually found (after él) in this meaning, 
v. Matth. § 585, 6. Perhaps after verbs of motion, when the substantive 
denotes the action which is the end of our going, the accusative would be anore 
correct, as lévas éwl Udwp, Herod. iii. 14. lévac él Ofpay, i. 37. 
Goren. ¢. 4. On the fact, of. Ar. Ach. 148, Seer 7d xphua raprbrer wpegtp- 


erat, K. 7.2. aevtexalBexa pupiibeyv. v. Diod. xii. so. 
(c.) paxaspodédpor, as the Dii. Cf. chap. 96, b. HoPeperaros. 
Cf. ad chap. 3, c. 


Cuarran XOIX.—(a.) EvvnOpofovro +r. A. As K. observes, the prep. és 
after a verb of collecting or assembling, bears reference to the place of aasem- 
bly ; & to the fact of the completion of the union: see:i. 6,-c. 23, d. 51, b. 
rag icPadrofortv. On the future indic. after tres following verbs of 
caring, providing, considering, &c. See Matth. 4 623.2. It is in factmdry 
tpoxy. So Thuc. vi. 11. oxowety bry trpbry Td odtrepw dxperds ed Ohcorras 
Of. Soph. El. 1296: Phil. 54; Ajaz, 557, with Wiinder’s note; Xen. Anad. 
i. 1. 4, Vii. 3, &c. The idiom arises metaphysically from the tendency to vivid 
narration and objective representation which characterizes the language, 
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another development of which is found in the usage of ds, fva, &c. cum indi- 
cativo. The grammarians have not as yet sufficiently noticed the bearing of 


this objective tendency upon the idioms of the language. Kara 
Kwopudijy—keeping along the height. With the genitive it would be down the 
height, Cf. xara rdv xpnuydr, vii. 44. 6 TfepSlxxas. Perdiccas I. 


was the son and successor of Alexander {., called the Philhellene, For his 

previous history in connexion with this war see i. 57, 59, 61, 63; ii. 29, 80; 

Diod. xii. 34. In B.C. 424, we shall find him instigating Brasidas to mvade 

‘Macedon and Thrace (ef. iv. 79), but subsequently making peace with Athens 
(iv. ‘fin.), then secretly joming the league against her, but again forming an 

alliance with Athens: siding, in fact, with either of the belligerent parties as 
suited his interest for the time being (v. 80, 3; vi. 7; vii. 9). Clinton fixes his 

death in the Archonship of Pisander, B.c. 413; Ol. xciii. 3. Thie date of his 

accession is doubtful, as very different periods are allotted to his reign by 

ancient writers. v. Olinton, F. H., vol. ii. p. 223. ‘Cf. Tab. in an. 414. 2. 

Avyxyoral. One of the four subdivisions of Upper Macedonia. Lyncestis ¢com- 

prehended the modern district of Filurina, and all the south part of the basin 
of the Erigon. The district went by the names of Lyncestis and Lyncus. 

In Livy, however, the latter appellative stands for'a city on the Bevus. It lay 
to the south of the Pelagones, and between them and the Eordsi. It was once 
‘an independent kingdom, and probably became an appanage of Macedon by 
marriage. [Of. Thuc. iv. 83, 124; Strabo, vii. p. 326 ; Liv. xxxi. 33, xxvi. 25, 

xxxii.9.] As the Temenide claimed their descent from Argos, and the Kings 

‘of the Epirotic Molossi pretended to a descent ‘from the heroic acid race of 
Greete, so the Princes of Lyncus claimed the Bucchiade of Corinth for their 
ancestors. One of these, Arrhibeeus, was on the throne when Brasidas invaded 
Lynctis: v. Cramer, i. p. 193; Grote, iv. p. 15, 22. *PAuusren, — 

Elimeia, another of these subdivisions, comprehended the modern districts of 

Grevena, Verija, and Tjersemba. It lay to the East of Stymphalia, and was 

originally an independent state like Lyncus, but was afterwards conquered by 

‘the Macedonian Kings, to whom it ‘became a very important acquisition, from 
‘the ‘fact that ‘the passes to Epirus and Thessaly led through this province. 
From the latter it was separated by the Cambunian mountains. We read in 

Xenophon of a Derdas, Prince of Elimeia, probably a son of the Derdas men- 

‘tioned here. Cf. Thuc. i. 56; Xen. Hell. v. 2,28; Liv. xlii. 23; Cramer, vol. 
‘i. p. 200; Mill. Dorians, i. p. 458. Gra vn,—<. g., the Oreste. 

P. : wae’ abrad—separate and independent kingdoms. 

(b.) *Ad&avSpos, son of Amyntas I., and roth King of Macedon (v. Clinton, 

‘v. ii. :p. 221), succeeded his father probably soon after the subjugation of Thrace 
by Megabazus, which took place B.c. 507, and wasstill livingB.c. 463, when Cimon 

recovered Thasos. He probably lived on till'B.c. 454. -He is known in history 

‘for his murder of the Persian envoys, his good ‘services to the Greeks, though 
nominally in the train of Xerxes, and his proving his Greek descent when he pre- 
‘sented himself as‘a competitor at the Olympic games. [v. Herod. v. 17-22, 
vii. 137, viii. 136-40, ix. 44; cf. Justin. vii. 2.] He no doubt added very con- 
‘siderably to the dominions of his' predecessors, advancing his frontiers along the 
.sea Coast, and to theinterior. But ‘to suppose that Alexander, son-of Amyntas, 
‘mmwte all these conquests, is an error which is even refuted by the words of 
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Thucyd.; although it is very possible that this prince, who began his reign 
about B.c. 488, at the time of the Persian power, and was the brother-in-law of 
a Persian general, added considerably to the territory which he had inherited. 
Consequently the story that Xerxes gave Alexander all the country between 
Mounts Olympus and Hemus (Justin. vii. 4) is not entirely fabulous. During 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the territory of Ma- 
cedon was not much enlarged.’ Miill. Dor. i. p. 464. 

(b.) TypevSar. On the Argive origin of the Royal gens of Macedonia, see 
Bahr ad Herod. v. 22, who quotes the following authorities, Isocr. Philip. 
pp. 88. 103, 4; Paus. vii. 8. § ; Thuc. ii. 99, v. 80; Epist. Socrat. xxviii. ; 
Max. Tyr. xx. 8; Liv. xxvii. 30, to which we may add Miill. Dorians, i. 172, 
463. cf. Herod. vii. 173, viii. 137, 8, ix. 44. ‘The origin of the Macedonian 
family, or Argeade, from Argos, appears to have been universally recognised 
by Grecian enquirers.’ Grote, iv. p. 21. iBacir\evrrav —esta- 
blished their sovereignty over. K. TIveplas. Pieria lying to the 
east and south-east of Eordwa and Elimeia, was one of the most interesting 
parts of Macedonia, as being the traditionary birth-place of Orpheus, and first 
seat of the Muses, and on account of the important historical events which 
subsequently occurred there. It forms the slope of the range of mountains of 
which Olympus is the highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia by the 
Peneus. It coincides with the modern district of Katerina. [Cf. Herod. vii. 
131. The name was known to Homer, Jl. xiv. 226, where Hera passes from 
Olympus through Pieria and Aimathia to Thrace.] It was watered by the 
Haliacmon, and contained the famous towns of Pydna and Methone, and the 
‘poetical localities of Libethrus and Pimplea. v. Cramer, i. pp. 204—220. 
‘Between the Thermaic gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and 
Bermius, there exists a narrow slip of plain land, or low hill, which reaches 
from the mouth of the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic gulf; it there 
widens into the spacious and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the mouths 
‘of the Haliacmon, the Axius, and the Echeidorus: the river Ludias, which 
flows from Edessa into the marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity 
_joined the Haliacmon near its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join 
the Axius. This narrow strip between the mouths of the Peneius and the 
Haliacmon was the original abode of the Pierian Thracians, who dwelt close to 
the foot of Olympus, and among whom the worship of the Muses seems to have 
been a primitive characteristic: Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and 
epithets which appear traceable to this early fact.’ Grote, iv. p. 17. 
Tléyyaov’ Pangseum (now called Pundhar Dagh, or Castagnetz,) is a spur 
of Rhodope and Hemus, branching off in a south-east direction, lying between 
the Strymon and the Nestus, and forming a boundary line between Macedon 
and Thrace, and hence assigned indiscriminately to either. .It was famous for 
its gold and silver mines, which were worked by the Pieres, Odomanti and 
‘Satre ; v. Herod. vii. 112, hence called ypvcd8wiov déwras by Euripides (Rhes. 
gig.) Of these metals no traces are said to be found in modern times. See 
Bahr ad Herod. v. 16, and the authorities quoted. They are said to have 
first attracted the attention of the Thasians. Diod. Sic. xvi. Pangseum is often 
‘mentioned by the poets, v. Pind. Pyth. iv. 319; Aisch. Pers. 500; Eurip. 
Rthes. u. 8. and 972, Virg. Georg. iv. 462; Lucan, Ph. i. 680. Philippi stood 
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at its foot. v. Cramer, i. 301, 2. @éypyra. v. Cramer, i. 
p- 297, who quotes Strab. Epis. vii. p. 331 ; Scylax, Perip. 99 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Herodotus also, vii. 112, speaks of it as one of the two fortresses of the 
Pieres. xéd\wog. Thalgrund. K. applied to any sinuous tract of 
land. v. L. and S. See Xenophon, Hist. vi. 5, £7.. Eade orparowedevadpevos 
els roy EricGev KéAwO Tijs Mavriixys, udda oiveyyus, Kal xixdy bpn Exorra.: 
Bl. has I perceive this ref., and also one to Plin. Hist. N. iii. 16. ‘Padus 
gremso montis Vesuli profluens.’ 

(c.) “Agvov, now Vardar. See sup. c. 98, n. on Macedonia. Hom. J, 


i. 849. Liv. xxxix. 54. oreriv—a narrow strip of 
land Scotticé, ‘a Strath.’ BI. frequently found in composition, as Strath- 
eden, Strathmore, Strathfieldsay. — *"H8Savag. The Edonians lay 


beyond the river Axius, at the lower part of its course. They were a large and- 
powerful tribe: hence their name is constantly used by the poete as synonymous 
with Thrace generally. *Hop8las. Eordsea was one of the four sub- 
divisions of Upper Macedonia before alluded to, and comprehended the 
modern districta of Budja, Sarighiul, and Ostrovo. It waa contiguous to 
Elimeia; north of the Bermius, east of Lyncus, west of Edessa, in fact, the 
basin of the Ludias, now Cara Asmac, v. Miiller’s Dorians, v. i. p. 459; 
Cramer, i. p. 201; Smith, Geog. Dict. p. 236. Cf. Herod, vii. 185 (Bahr’s 
note) ; Thue. iv. 128; Polyb. xviii. 6; Liv. xxxi. 39. Ptolemy was a native 


of Eordsea, according to Arrian, £. A. vi. 28. Bpaxd = ucxpér. 
Of. i. 14, not. Péoxav. v. Miill. Dor. i. 458. Between Strymon. 
and Axius. See Grote, iv. p. 23. *AAporlas. Almopia or 


Almonia was an ancient settlement of the Minyans. v. Mill. Dor. i. 458, 69. 
Plin. H. N. iv. 17, on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly, apparently not 
far from Pieria: whether they were of Macedonian race ig difficult to say. 
Grote, iv. p. 14,.23. Cramer places Almopia near the sources of the Erigonus, 
on the borders of Illyria, ¢. ¢..rather to the north-west of the locality assigned, 
them by Miller. (Cram. i. p. 272.) I'pyorevlas is said to be 
the Attic, Kpnorwvlas the Jontc orthography. P. Herod. places it near the 
sources of the Echeidorus, Kruse says it is called now Christonia. Hellas, i. 
p> 435, ap. Pop. Cf. Herod. i. 57 (Bahr’s note), v. 3, vii. 124, 7, viii. 116. 
BuroAt(ay. Bisaltia includes the maritime district west of the Strymon, and 
‘the land to the interior. v. Mill. Dor. i. 454. Thucyd. however makes 
Mygdonia reach as far as the Strymon. Hered. makes the Persians enter 
Bisaltia immediately after crossing the iat viii. 115. Cf. viii. 116. Grote, 
‘iv. p. 18, 28. 


: Cuarren C. se érlovros. The genitive absolute implying cause. Cf, 
‘ch. 8. Jelf, 3 710, 6. *Apx&iacg. Archelaus succeeded his 
father, B. 0. 413; he reigned fourteen years, and was assassinated, B. 0. 399, 
in the archonship of Laches. Cf. Diod. xiv. 35, 7. Plate calls him spurious, 
and an usurper, and says he was a son of a slave of Alcetas, named Simiche. 
Gorg. p. 471, A. v. Clinton, ii. p. 223. Cf. Mill. Dor. i. 483. 

érexe. The proper word for road making. v. Wesseling ad Herod. iv. 136. 

7a Gra Stexdopyoe. Bl. says there is an ellipse of rhy xwpay, referring to 
oh. 1g 7a re ddda dtexdopuyce Thy xwpay, Kau K. T. As _oxre. Cf. 

. t 
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Clinton’s dissertation on the Kings of Macedonia, vol. ii. p. 220. Herod. viii. 
139, gives the line of Macedonian Kings. The three first usually given are 
considered by Clinton to be merely mythical. The predecessors of Archelaus 
will therefore be Perdiccas I., Argeus, Philippus I., Aeropus, Alcetas; 
Amyntas I., Alexander I., Perdiccas II., Mill. Dor. i. p. 463; Grote, iv. 


p. 23. 

(b.) EvSopévny. Miiller, from the Itineraries, places Idomene fifty-three 
miles from Therma. [Dor. i. p. 474.] It was on the borders of Peonia, on 
the road leading from Stobi to Thessalonica. In some modern maps we see & 
spot marked Jdomini in this locality. Cramer, i. 230. Toprvviay 
is placed by Ptolemy in Mmathia, south of Idomene, he writes the name 
Gordenia. Cramer, i. p. 230; Mil. u.s. *Aradévryny: from a 
passage in Steph. Byz. Dr. Arnold proposes to read Allante, cf. Plin. iv. 10, 
35, but Miller, Spruner, and Cramer all read Atalanta. Eipowdy 
is placed by Pliny on the Axius. [H. N. iv. 10.] Nothing further is known 
of its history, than that it appears in a list of towns in the seventh century. 
Cramer, i. p. 231. 

(c.) Tl&Ays. Pella, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Mace- 
donia, stood at the distance of 120 stadia from the mouth of the Ludias, to 
which point the river was navigable. It was on the borders of Bottiea and 
Emathia ; Herodotus assigning it to the former (vii. 123), Ptolemy to the 
latter (p. 82). Philip considerably enlarged and embellished it as being his 
native city (cf. Dem. de Cor. 83), and here Alexander also was burn. (Hence 
‘ Pelleus juvenis.’” Juv. x. 169; Lucan, iii. 233). Its situation is exactly 
described by Livy, xliv. 46, xlv. 29 [probably from Polybius, xxix. 3]. It was 
afterwards colonised by Julius Cesar. Its ruins are still visible near the 
modern Palatisa, Euripides probably resided here under the patronage of 
Archelaus, and the scenery in its neighbourhood is supposed to have sugyested 
some passages in his Bacche. Cramer, i. p. 223. ‘ Though in later times the 
residence of the kings was transferred to marshy Pella in the maritime plain 
beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the regal burial-place, and as the 
hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation (so much reverenced: in 
ancient times) was attached.’ Grote, iv. p. 16. Kippov, a place 
of no great importance, except from its being sometimes confounded with the 
Cyrrhus in Syria. The town of Paleokastro, about sixteen miles north-west of 
Pella, very probably represents the site of Cyrrhus. See Leake, N. G., quoted 
in Smith, Dict. Geog. s. v. and Cramer, vol. i. p. 229 ; Miill. Dor. i. p. 458, n. 
Sry Soxot. Cf. chap. Ixxix. f. K.says must be taken with é¢¢Badkov»—therever 
at seemed fit. éoéBadAov, a rare word for a charge of cavalry. K. 
éwd wifSovs. The sentence is very much involved. P. seems inclined to refer 
it to the Thracians, as though it were ‘ encumbered by their own numbers.’ 
K. would strike out avrots and read xadéoracay. I believe it is an elliptical 
way of speaking—‘ brought themselves into great peril when they did fight, 
and therefore soon left it off." (On repixrAydperos, of. Ceesar, B. C. iii. 30, ‘ne 

duobus circwmcluderetur exercitibus’), 


Cuaprern CI.—(a). Adyous éroutro=)ébyous rpordpepe, i. 57, agebat. P. 
began to negotiate. Unterhandelte, K. ot waphoray rails vavoty. Cf. 
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ch. 95, c. and Grote quoted there, amorotyres pi), «.7.A. Here we have 
an illustration of the redundant negative, which may be’ expressed in somewhat 
vulgar English—‘ being doubtful that he would not come.’ Tax hpes, 
a rare word in Attic Greek. K. cf. Thuc. iv. 25; Herod. i. 162; Xen. 
Hell. v. 3, 2, tr. having made them take refuge in their fortifications. Cf. our 
expression of putting persons in a state of siege. Tlavatou «. +. X. 
These.obscure tribes of Peonian and Thracian origin must be placed near the 
Strymon; but their exact locality cannot be determined. The Odomanti were 
contiguous to, and apparently intermixed with, the Edones, Ptolemy identi- 
fying Edonis with Odomantice. ‘They were probably settled upon the whole 
of the great mountain Orbelus, extending along the north-east of the lower 
Strymonic plain, from about Meleniko and Demarissar to Zikhna inclusive, 
where they bordered on Pangzus, the gold and silver mines of which they 
worked with the Pieres and Satre.’ Smith, Dict. G.s.v. Herodotus says 
they were Peonians, and were not conquered by the Persians, v. 6. Thue. (v, 
6) speaks of Polles, their independent prince. Dribescus (Thue. iv. 102) was 
probably one of their towns. The Pani are also called Edonians by Steph. 
Byz., who places them near Amphipolis. The Derszi are also mentioned by 
Herodotus. [Herod. vii. 110, of. v. 11, with Bahr’s notes on both passages]. 
The Droi some think to be the same as the Dersei. Cramer, i. p. 303, 2q. 
(Mr. Grote places them in the plains north-east of the Strymon, near Mount 
Pangeeus, and not far from Amphipolis, vi. p. 295]. 

(c.) waptoxe ‘Adyov—‘ preebuit occasionem rumoris.’ Huds. gave rise to 
talk ; afforded matter of discussion. Dale. BL quotes an example, Xen. 
Cyrop. vi. 1, 21. We might tr. gave occasion to a rwmour which even reached 
to (éwt) those who were enemies of the Athenians. ph—‘ as to 
whether it might not be possible that, &c.,’ cf. Xen. Anabd. iv. 2, 13. 
xara To Euxppaxixéy’ in accordance with the terms of the alliance existing be- 
tween them. Cf. chap. 22, c. éwéxov. K. translates by 
tiberschummend. P. by occupatam tenere. The Schol. explains it by éa- 
xeluevos. But this sense of the word, though common in Homer and Herod., 
is never, P. says, found in Thucydides. We have it as ‘halting there,’ Xen. 
Cyrop. iv. 2, 6; v. 4, 38. Cf. Acts, xix. 22. atro. So Xen. 
Anab.i. 7, 20, 7d 5¢ word atrgG dvarerapaypévoy éropevtero. It is the dative 
of the object more remotely affected by the action of the verb. The want of 
provision affected him through the army. It is equivalent to the construction 
where the want would be expressed as the subject of some verb having riy 
orparelay for its direct, and atrg@ for its remote object. Therefore I believe 
Arn.’s tr. to be a good one, though Bl. disputes it—‘ when he found that the 


army had no provisions.’ ZmapSdnov. Cf. Herod. iv. 80. 
Poppo prefers this reading to Zwapdéxov or Zrapaddbxov. 
mpoorovetra:—wins over to his views. Cf. chap. 85, d. TprdKovra 


Tas wacas hpépas. v. Jelf, § 454. Cf. Thuc. iii. 66. vies al waco: dexa, 
Herod. vii. 4. Bacitdkevcavra ra wdvra Erea &E xal rpufkovra. So omnino in 
Lat. Ces. B. G. iv. 38. Ese duo omnino civitates obsides miserunt. ‘ Macedonia 
then (¢.¢. at this time) contained the elements of a great power afterwards 
developed by Archelaus and Philip, though one scattered and feeble.’ 
Thirlwall. 
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Cuaprer CII.—(a.) of 8 dv Navwdxtrey. The narrative is resumed from 

ch. 92. - "Aordxov, cf. ad ch. 30, a., where we learn that the 
Athenians expelled their tyrant Euarchus. droPdvres ig. P. 
couples the és with éorpdrevoay, and this punctuation is adopted by Goll. Arn. 
Blomf. verpaxootous. These P. thinks were the classiarw from 
the forty triremes, ten ériBaral to each being the usual complement. 
Zrparov' v. n. ad ch. 8o, e. Kopévreyv, a small town lying pro- 
bably between Metropolis and old Zinia. Its probable remains were seen by 
Colonel Leake on a hill about a mile from Prédhromo. 0d Sexodvras 
PeBalovs—‘ dubia fidei.’ Cf. v. 43, e. Duk. Kiévara. He had 
probably been expelled by the opposite party. v. Cramer, ii. p. 33; Grote, 
vi. p. 285. 

6) OlvuéSas. The siege of this place was the great object of the expedi- 
tion ; as this great and powerful town had from time immemorial (del rore) 
sided against the rest of Acarnania and Athens. Cf. ch. 82. i. 111, ¢. 
*AxeAgos. The largest and most celebrated of Grecian rivers, equally famous 
in mythical and historical times, takes its rise in Mount Pindus, near a village 
now called Khaliki, probably a corruption of Chalcis. {v. Dion. Perieg. 496}. 
After flowing through the mountainous district of the Dolopians and Agreans, 
it entered the plain of Acarnania and Aitolia, near Stratus, and discharged 
itgelf into the Ionian sea, near (iniadss. Ite waters are of a whitish yellow or 
cream colour, hence its epithet in Hesiod ’Axedgéy 1 dpyupodlyny, Theog. 340 
(copied by Dionys. Perieg. 433), and its modern name of Aspro-potamo or the 
‘White River.’ Homer only mentions it once, but calls it the King of Rivers. 
[Z. xxi. 194]. Dr. Wordsworth says, ‘That the Achelous should have been 
generally considered in Greece as the symbol and synonyme of water is pro- 
hably to be ascribed to its superiority in magnitude to the other streams of the 
Greek continent.’ [Greece, p. 12]. Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 9, ‘Poculaque inventis 
‘Acheloia miscuit uvis.’ (So our own poet Lovelace says, ‘ When flowing cups 
-pass quickly round, with no assuaging Thames.’) For the classical passages in 
illustration of this symbolic use, eee Macrob. Saturn. v. 18, and Elmsley ad 
Eurip. Bacch. 519. In mythology, Achelous, as a river god, received especial 
honours ; he is also celebrated for his rivalry with Hercules for the poasession 
of Deianira ; the horn wrenched off from the ‘Tauriformis’ god by Hercules, 
being metamorphosed into the Cornucopia. Cf. Apollod. ii. 7; Soph. Zrach. 
9, 507; Diod. Sic. iv. 35; Paus. iii. 18,9; Ov. Met.ix. 1, 90, &c. ; Sen. Here. 
- Git. 300. Evebey piv. ‘The only way of removing the difficulty is to 
‘supply jéwy from the preceding, and to take dvwGey with Arn. as standing for 
‘Gyw ‘superné,’ high up the river, as we find it, iv. 108. We may tr. with Gdll. 
‘superné quidem Stratum urbem, ubi vero in mare influit, Giniadas preterfluens.’ 
BL wepripvdlov—surrounding with water, 80 as to insulate the 


.city. Strabo mentions three marshy lakes in this neighbourhood. The ques- 


tion as to whether these are alluded to by Thucyd. here is discussed by Colonel 
Leake. WN. Greece, iii. p. 573. Cf. Arrian, Anad. vi. 14, 5. BL. ef. the 
description of Venice, Livy, x. 2. 

(c.) "ExwwéSev. These islands are said to have derived their name from 
‘the Echinus, or sea-urchin, in consequence of their sharp and prickly outlines. 
Homer calls them éxivas, Jl. ii. 625, and speaks of them as inhabited, and 
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sending a contingent of forty ships to the Greek force against Troy, under a 
distinguished warrior named Meges. Later writers mention them as rugged 
and desolate. The chief of them was Dulichium ; Hom. Od. i. 245, ix. 24, 
xiv. 397, &c.; Strabo, x. 456; which some writers identify with Dolicha; which. 
appears, however, to be too small to answer the description of Homer. Nor does 
the position tally with the island as described by Homer. Dodwell supposes it to 
have been submerged by a violent convulsion of nature, and says some Greek 
sailors told him of an island seven miles long, which was submerged by the 
ocean. . Herodotus {ii. 10] alludes to the fact of their being gradually united to 
the mainland. Cf. Paus. viii. 24, 11; Ov. Met. viii. 588. But both of these 
writers were ignorant of the fact, known to modern writers on physical 
geography, that, after a certain point, this junction of the islands off the mouth 
of a river to the mainland ceases, the superfluous alluvial deposit being swept 
away (as at the mouths of the Nile and Danube) by the irresistible force of the 
deep sea. Pliny (iv. 12, 19) enumerates nine of the Echinades, other writers men- 
tion only four, as Ovid. Strabo calls them ‘ very numerous.’ otSty dé 

Xovoa, Cf. oddéva xpévov. Supra, o. 84, a. mpooxot del.—is constantly 
making alluvial deposit. clot Tév vicwy al jmelpwvrat.—and some 
of the islands have been united with the mainland, lit., continentalized, made into 
continent. Cf. Herod. ii. 10, cal odx fewora ’Axeddou, 8s péwy Se’ "Axapvavlys 
kal éfcels és Odd\accay Tov’ Exwdiwy vicwy ras huloeas fin tretpoy werolnxe. 

The verb has been employed by the imitators of Thucydides, vide BL 

&lis St kal wdoas, x. tT. A. ‘ There ts every reason for believing that this may 
be the case with all, after no very great lapse of time.’ On this use of éAnls cf. 
i, I, a Ths mpooxaoews k.T.A. v. Jelf, § 898, 3. 

Te ph oxeddvyvebar EivSerpor ylyvovra:.—‘ mutually serve to connect the 
alluvium, in consequence of its not being dispersed.’ K.and D. P. prefers the 
reading Td uh, but Madvig observes, where the infinitive thus used expresses 
the consequence and not the cause, it should properly follow the verb. Cf. ch. 

75. c. fdvdeouos 5° Fv atrois ra EvAa. ‘The woodwork served as a frame 

to hold the bricks together.’ I believe myself that the collocation shows rs 
wpocxwoews to be the latter of two nouns, whereof r@-y}-cKxeddvvvcbas, is (2. e. 

stands for) the former; and that the dative is simply an instrumental one. Tr. 

are, from the non-disperston of the alluvial deposit, bound together as in a cham. 


arapadhdt.—‘ obliquely,’ in a sort of quincunx order; “_°,°,° ‘schrage gegen 
einander.’ K. Cf. Lobeck ad. Soph. Aj., 1087, whereas xara orotxoy is in 
parallel lines, > °°: ° Sre Si} GAGo Gar atrédv. ‘ When as the 


legend goes,’ &. For this use of 8) see supra. Cf. Arist. Lysist. 523. The 
verb refers to actual wandering, not, I think, as some have suggested, to mental 
hallucination, though the latter meaning may be supported. Soph. Aj. v. 23. 
Seypdatrov. For the best comment on this phrase see the opening of Adsch. 
Eumenides. Cf. Thuc. vii. 80. émelrovra, obscure significantem. 
iris, not 4, is used, because no particular spot is specified, ‘a country such 
that.’ For this peculiar force of Sorts, in introducing the especial attribute of 
the object, its real property, or differentia, see Jelf, § 816. b. For ply dysee 
Jelf, § 848. So Madvig; xpi» dy is only used in this way after a negative ex- 
pressed or implied. phrw—not ofrw, because it is the command 
itself which is as it were here quoted, which would be of course expressed by 
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Bhwe. Cf. Soph. PAtl. 1409. pirw ye ply a» rév tyerdpwy dys ptdwr, 
wai Ilolavros. pepracplyns—rendered unclean for him to be in. 
Slarra—a place sufficient to support life. For this sense of dla:ra, nearly 
equivalent to our ‘home,’ see Arist. Bth. Nic. i. vi.; Thuc. ii. 16. <A. ef. 
Philost. v. Herod, 562, dlarra rg cdpare éwirndela. Compare the use of rpog) 
in Soph. Gd. Col. 362; Phil. 32, &. .Buviorrevo«—founded a 
dominion. Acydpeva, t.c., Thucyd. does not vouch for the story. See what 
is said supra, c. 23, and cf. Herod. vii. 152. éyw 5¢ dgelrdw Adyew 7d Aeydpeva, 
wéBerOas yé nev Sy ob ravrdwracu ddelrw. dwevupla. Koupiris was 
its ancient name according to the Scholiast. Of. Strabo, x. 2, 8 and 3. 


Cuaprer CITI.—évip dvr’ dvSpds. The first instance of such an exchange 
says Bl. The first recorded instance. K. P. cf. v. 3, where a similar ex- 
change is mentioned. He observes also that é\ev@épous implies that the slaves 
were sold, 
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On Boox II. c. 90. émt rhv davriy yi. 


THE controversy which this passage has excited would fill a moderate volume. 
Mr. Grote alone has devoted to it ten octavo pages of very small print. Under 
these circumstances, I can merely give what appears to be the most plausible 
interpretation, and reply to the objections which have been urged against it. 
I should tr. ‘ The Peloponnesians getting under weigh at daybreak, directed thar 
course in a column four abreast upon their own coast, inward, in the direction 
of the guif, with the right wing leading, in which order also they had been lying 
at their moorings.’ Mr. Grote, on the other hand, interprets éri rhy éauréy yi 
as the Athenians’ own land, meaning thereby the northern shore of the gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of Naupactus. No one, I imagine, would naturally 
adopt this view. It is only tolerable if the objections against the other be 
fatal, Let us examine them. 

(1.) ‘Though the Scholiast explains ¢ri by rapd, it is impossible for it to 
have any such meaning. With an accusative éri must mean against, with 
hosttle intent, and this meaning is inconsistent with the above interpretation.’ 
I have already intimated my belief that hostile intent is a secondary not a 
primary meaning of éri with the accusative [i. 30, a. 54. a]. The primary 
meaning is ‘ motion on to a fixed point.’ The secondary notion flows from this, 
and is connected with the actual meeting or confronting that which is hostile 
to us; the actual coming into contact with opposition. That éri followed by 
an accusative does not of necessity connote ‘hostile purpose,’ may be seen by 
many examples furnished by the Lexicons and grammars. In the present case 
we need not go far for an instance very much to the point. F:iom the eighty- 
sixth chapter we learn rapéw)euce 82 xal 6 Dopulwy emi 7d'Plov rd Modoxpixdy 
. « « Hy 8e rotro pev 7rd ‘Ploy pQuov rots’ AOnvalocs. I do not therefore at all 
accept the necessity for any such meaning as ‘hostile purpose.’ The prepo- 
sition I believe has its original meaning, and I compare to it our own military 
usage of the preposition ‘upon,’ which does not mean ‘on the top of anything,’ 
as a foreigner might suppose, but tn the direction of—e. g. ‘the advanced guard 
will move upon Quatre Bras,’ It is here employed rather than rapd, because 
the coast, as the map shows, makes a sweep upward to the north. Conse- 
quently the fleet in advancing, éow roi xé\rov, would naturally seem to be 
advancing upon it, rather than parallel to it ; just as Phormion, c. 86, ad- 
vanced wpon the promontory of Rhium. There was also more occasion to 
employ the accusative, as the genitive was wanted to express the general 
direction, the ultimate object of their course éow rot KéArov. 
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Arnold has weakened his own case greatly by referring to érf cum dativo. 
He does not, however, by any means say what Mr. Grote puts into his mouth ; 
neither does he ‘assign to éri with an accusative a sense which he himself 
admits it only has with a dative.’ On the contrary, he claims for érl with an 
accusative a ‘mixed notion,’ of which éri with a dative forms part. On the 
other hand, he shows no clear perception of the distinction between ‘motion 
upon a point’ [the accusative] and ‘rest at a point, [the dative]. 

(2.) ‘ Arnold explains rh» éavréy yy by Sicyon and Corinth, because some 
of the ships came from these places. They are too distant ; the explanation is 
far fetched and improbable ; besides it is true of only part of the Peloponnesian 
fleet.’ Here again Arn. damages his own case. Surely a Peloponnesian fleet 
night consider Pelopopnesus as 4 éavréy yf, without descending into particu- 
lars. At any rate, it was quite as much so as the northern coast could be 4 
éaurGy +f to the Athenians. Things are not described in ordinary narrative as 
in a catalogue or inventory. In ch. 39, we have the whole Peloponnesian 
party described as of Aaxedacuérco, because, as I have there said, ‘ the Lace- 
dsemonians’ stood for, and symbolized to the Athenian mind the aggregate of 
their adversaries. So we speak of the French invasion of Russia, though it 
was largely participated in by Germans and Italians. A somewhat similar 
way of speaking is quite excusable here. 

(3.) ‘Ifthe Peloponnesian coast had been ‘hugged’ by the enemy’s fleet, 
Phormion could have had no eause for alarm concerning Naupactus.’ Why 
not? Phormion was outside of the straits, Naupactus within them. Suppose 
him to have remained outside, and the Peloponnesian fleet to have continued 
their course to Panormus, what was to hinder them from making a sudden 
dash across before he could double the promontory of Antirhium and come to 
the rescue! Besides, a glance at the map will show that a fleet sailing frem 
Rhium, upon the Achean coast, t.¢. towards Drepanum, would steer nearly 
N.N.E. One or two more points of northing would put their heads in a direct 
line for Naupactus. Phormion might well then suppose (vouloas) that they 
‘would probably make for that place. Had they been making straight for 
Naupactus, it would, despite of what Mr. Grote says, have been a case of 
‘ seeing,’ not ‘believing.’ If a French flotilla were seen to quit Boulogne and 
‘move upon,’ ‘make for’ (r)eiy éxt), Cape Grisnez, I conceive that an English 
fleet stationed opposite them, might well be alarmed for the safety of Dover, 
and would not be justified in remaining at anchor. This would be particularly 
the case if the enemy’s fleet consisted of screw steamers, to which the aneient 
triremes may be considered in some respect analogous on account of their 
power of rowing against the wind. 

These are I believe the most important objeetions which can be urged 
against the interpretation of the passage which I have given. On the other 
hand, the meaning advocated by Mr. Grote is so incompatible with the ordinary 
usage of éavrév that he has endeavoured to fortify it by a very large collection 
of what he appears to consider similar instances. I cannot agree that the large 
majority are at all similar. With all proper deference, I must say Mr. Grote 
seems to have mistaken the real point at issue. It is not whether the reflexive 
éaurGy may not be referred to more than one sort of antecedent, but whether 
it is ever found where the antecedent would properly demand the demonstrative 
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pronoun instead. In the present case, Mr. Grote himself would readily sub- 
stitute adréy or éxelywy; in most of the cases cited by him it would be utterly 
impossible to do so—e.g. iv. 97, ef rod rls rwa tor éxOpdy éavrod: ii. 95, 
Tlepdlxxas atr@ vrocxdpuevos, ef’ APnvalocs ScadrAdEecev daurdv: Anabd. iv. 7. 13., 
Aivéas—lddy rwa Odovra ws plyorvra éaurév, éwitauBdverar ws abrdv kwrtour : 
Mem. iv. 3. 4, 6 #Acos ove érirpéwet rots dvOpwimros édavrdv axpiBds dpay, &c. 
In these cases if Mr. Grote alters the reflexive pronoun into the demonstrative, 
he will obtain either no meaning at all, or one directly contrary to what the 
author intended. But here, upon his hypothesis of the author's intention, 
according to his own showing, a similar alteration would give the meaning with 
certainty and clearness. In short, we want to know whether we can have the 
reflexive pronoun in eases where we should have anticipated the demonstrative. 
Nothing is proved in favour of the affirmative by producing cases where it is 
impossible to expect the demonstrative at all. 

One class of instances adduced by Mr. Grote it is perhaps desirable to notice, 
because they involve a principle important to the younger scholar, which is not 
very prominently brought forward in grammars and commentaries. Mr. Grote 
justifies his loose way of taking éauvréyv here, by the fact that éavrof and éxelvou 
are sometimes found in the same sentence, in reference to the same person. 
This is true ; but a very cursory examination of Mr. Grote’s passages will show 
that they do not prove much in favour of his conclusion. The first is ii. 13, 
Tlepuxdjs droromheas, bri’ Apxldauos air@ Edvos dw éré-yxave, uh wodddxis, A 
aurds léla Bouvdéueves xaplfecPar rods dypovs abrod wapaNlry xal uh Snucy, 
kat Aaxedaipovlwy xedevodvruy ért dcaBorg ti tavred yévyrat rolro, dowep 
Kal ra dyn é\atvew wpodlrov tvexa éxelyou, mporrydpeve x.7.\. But here all is 
quite regular. Anyone acquainted with the genius of the language, will per- 
ceive that the introduction of the word mpocixoy completely changes the point 
of view from which the person is regarded, and with it the pronoun by which 
he is designated. 46 drerorjoas must have the reflexive, because both refer to 
the same person ; of wxpoelrovres on the contrary would naturally speak of him 
‘as éxelvos. | 

Again iv. 99, Ol 8 Bowwrot drexplyavro, el nev dv TH Bowrig elolv [ot’ AOn- 
vaio], dwlovras éx ris davray dropépecOa ra opérepa’ el de ev TH éxelvoy, 
atrods yuyydoxew Td wownréoy. In this most interesting passage [see Commen- 
tary ad locum], the whole thing turns upon the fact that the dispute about 
locality is described strictly from the Beotian point of view. The Bootian 
herald had orders to say if Delium was theirs (éavrw») the Athenians might 
depart on certain terms; if it belonged to the other party (éxelywy), they of 
course could do as they chose with their own. 

In Xen. Hell. i. 1. 27, éavrady refers to the generals as regarded by them- 
selves, and éxelywy to the same generals, as regarded by those who had to elect 
them. The pronouns could not be interchanged without violating the sense, 
and neither this, nor either of the two previous passages, afford the least 
countenance to such a misapplication of the reflexive pronoun, as Mr. Grote’s 
translation of the present one appears to me to exhibit. 
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APPENDIX IL. 


On THE GREEK AOBRISBT. 


In a work published some time ago,* I endeavoured to give such an explanation 
of the Greek Aorist as might make the subject intelligible to the young scholar. 
I did not imagine that I was advancing any novel doctrine, or, in fact, doing 
more than expanding and applying the principle of which the very name of 
the tense is significant. But though some scholars of reputation have given 
a geueral assent to the theory which I then maintained, others have kindly 
favoured me with the statement of their doubts and difficulties upon the whole 
matter. It has, therefore, for some years been my object to weigh very carefully 
all usages of the Aorist presenting any peculiarity which my somewhat scanty 
reading has supplied. I hope to be enabled hereafter to treat the whole subject 
in an extended form. At present I am only anxious to give my general conclu- 
sions, so far as they are necessary for the understanding of those allusions to 
the subject which the foregoing notes contain. 

I would propose then to arrive at the meaning of the Aorist, as a tense of the 
Greek Verb, by the process of exhaustion. 

We can only comprehend the true mutual relation of the tenses, or times, ex- 
preesed hy the verb, by regarding them from one fixed point of view. 

Such a central stand-point in time, as the individual himself is in space, is 
found in the present. 

All other tenses or cimes must take up their position on one side of this or the 
other. 

First then of those behind it :— 

(1.) One denotes an action simply past in reference to this point: the past 
in reference to the present. This is the proper perfect. 

(2.) Another denotes an action past in a complex or two-fold way: ¢.¢., past 
in reference to some point of time, which is itself past in reference to the present. 
The past in reference to the past. This is the pluperfect. 

(3.) Another denotes an action in a state of passing, and arrested at some 
given point, which point is either the present, or past; perhaps, strictly speaking, 
always the last. This is the imperfect. 

We have next to consider those times which lie at the other side of the 
present. 

(r.) One denotes an action future in respect of the present, without standing 
in determinate relation to any other point of time. Future in reference to the 
present. The future, commonly so called. 
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(2.) Another denotes an action future in respect of the present, but past in 
reference to some determinate point which is itself future in respect of the 
present. The future in reference to the present, but past in reference to future 
time. -The second future, or future perfect. 

This is an exhaustive analysis of the notion of time, or tense, as employed in 
the description of action, and yet we have not included the Aorist. 

Or, again, to take another method of analysis: — 

Every action is either complete or incomplete. 

Complete or incomplete in present time. Perfect [‘‘I have”} or present. 

Complete or incomplete in past time. Pluperfect, or imperfect. 

Complete or incomplete in future time. | Future perfect, or future. 

Here then we have a complete apparatus of tense or time for describing any 
action in its temporal relation to any other action. When such is our object we 
employ one of the above forms. But we may also merely mean to declare the 
occurrence of an action without any object of the sort. Most languages employ 
for that purpose one of the same tenses as would have been employed had the 
expression of a temporal relation been required. The Greeks, I believe, “ far 
more accurate speakers and thinkers than ourselves,” seeing that a tense 
properly connoting a special temporal relation, ought not to be used where none 
such is implied, adopted a narrative tense, to serve simply as such, without any 
connotation of the relations of time at all. This tense was the Aorist, or in- 
definite, indeterminate tense; and they made use of it when they merely wanted 
to say that something had happened, without stopping to give any special infor- 
mation concerning the relation in time of this something to anything else ; 
wher, in short, the fact was prominent in their mind, and the time of the fact 
altogether subordinate. 

To this usage belong the great mass of Aoriste which encounter us in narrative. 
It is needless to give examples ; some few have been pointed out in the foregoing 
notes. 

But there are several particular usages of the Aorist which so strongly illus- 
trate the principle, that it may be instructive to refer very briefly to them. 

First then, we have that common and acknowledged use of the Aorist, wherein 
it is said to resemble the imperfect, andis predicated of anything ‘wont to happen.’ 
e. g. EBdaye dbta, Eur. Med. ype 7d ppovely edidatay Antig., last line. al dé 
puplar wore, Kby ef ris olxg padlws xadvBpicay. Cid. Col. 1535. melfous 5’ dras 
Bray dpyicO7 Saluwy ofkors dwrédwxer. Med. v. 130. Ewavoe. Ibid. 245. éxoluice, 
Ajax, v. 674. Instances, indeed, are quite innumerable. Now to consider these 
identical with the notion of habitual or continued action described by the imper- 
fect, seems to me altogether fallacious and unphilosophical. They describe what 
has happened, is happening, and will happenagain. To limit the action or event 
to any particular time would destroy the whole force of the expression. No 
special time is connoted, and therefore we have the true Aorist, or indetermi- 
nate tense. The Latins conveyed the same force more clumsily by the perfect. 
Mollivit aversos Penates. Deduxit corpore febres. Horace. Illius immense 
ruperunt horrea menses. Virgil, Georg. i. 49, where Forbiger observes, ‘signi- 
ficatione Aoristi Greeci pro ‘rumpere solent,’ quod ita explices. ‘Jam aliquoties 
ruperunt, ideoque eAdem rerum conditione redeunte, etiam nunc rumpunt, et 
posthac rumpent,’’ 
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In elose connexion with this we have another usage of the Aorist, which is 
said to be nearly equivalent to the present. This occurs where the connotation 
of pure past time is clearly inappropriate, and where the action described by 
the Aorist is generalized so as to take in the notion of the present. Thus Dr. 
Peile explains €xoya, Choeph. v. 410,—‘I am in the predicament of one that 
before now has beaten—and hence, a beater, or one that beats. We may com 
pare €rrnta Oiuovy Cid. Col. 1465. ‘I am in a state of terror.’ émiveca. 
Ajax, v. 536; Elect. 1322; Alcest. 1047; Erevta; 8. C. T. 835. edpita, Ajax, 
674, and Track. 1044. Rost. § 151, notices this class of cases as one expressed 
in all other languages by the present, and rightly I think translates them ¢yéAaca, 
‘Ich muss lachen.’ gQuwta, ‘Ich muss seufzen,’ &c. 

From this indefinite acceptation of the tense, refusing, as it were, to connote 
any exact temporal relation, we find grammarians and commentators telling us 
that it stands first for one tense, then for another, as e.g. for the Pluperfect, 
Buttmann, Large Gr. Gr. Of this no further proof is requisite than an 
examination of that carefully edited and popular school-book, Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, by Macmichael, Grammar School Classics, 1851. There ‘we find, 
without advancing beyond lib. i. the aorist said to be put for the future [i. 2. 2.], 
for the pluperfect [i. 4. 5], for the perfect [i. 6. 6], indifferently with the 
imperfect [i. 9. 19]. Now, it is impossible to conceive that the Greeks can 
have interchanged their tenses in this wild way. What we should say is, that, 
in any of the above cases, had the writer wished accurately to connote the time 
of the fact, and not simply to mention it, he might have used the perfect instead 
of the aorist, &o. It is from the wide circumference of meaning which this 
indeterminate sense of the aorist embraces, that it seems to trespass upor the 
province of the other tenses. Nay, it does so even with regard to the future, 
which is a source of no small difficulty and vexation to those commentators 
who persist in fixing upon it a definite connotation of past time. Such, for 
instance, is its employment after verbs of promising, with an obviously future 
force, e.g., Drorxdbpuevos avrots uh rpboley ravoacbat, rply abrovs karaydyot olkade, 
Xen. Anab. i. 2.2. Kalwepl pev rotruy tréoxers po Bovrevoac@at, Ibid. iis 
3. 20. ovx ody xph rod Oaydrov rq Snula wisredcavras xelpoy Bovdevcacbat, 
Thue. iii. 46, said of the still pendant decision. elxds 5¢ elvac wodAovds dxod7n- 
POivat EEw, vi. 49, Of a probable case, upon which Goll. remarks: ‘Aoristus pro 
futuro post elxés, éXmis et similia frequens est.’ 7 uirnp viv perv oferac ruxévra 
be TOv Stxalwy wap’ byiv twoddtacPa [Reiske e conject. brodétecPar] xat rip 
adedkgphy exddcew, Dem. p. 842.21. Here we have of two future events, the 
aorist and future infinitives in conjunction. In a similar manner elrep ydp re 
kal abrex’ ‘OXturus odk érédeoev, x Te Kal de Teddi atv Te peydAy Awérioay, 
Il. A. 160, we have both tenses together, and as the fact denoted by the last 
depends upon the first, it is absurd to say that it is more certain. And in the 
other moods, we may remark the same connexion with the future, ¢. g. éweday 
darviowuev, Anab. iv. 6. 17, is said of a problematical event. I believe that a 
similar absence of temporal connotation is found sometimes with respect to the 
aor. part. Trav EvpwodephoavToy wrpotyovres, Thuc. i. 18, must, in its collo- 
cation, be nearly equivalent to fyuudywr. From this it follows, not that 
the aorist is indifferently substitutable for any other tense, but that it may 
aiand for any tense, where the notion of the time connoted by that tense is 
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absent from the writer’s thoughts. No tense limiting action to time would 
seem so proper as the ¢8ééaca, John, xvii. 4, or of ut lddvres xal wioretoavres, 
XX. 29. 

From the absence of all connotation of time properly so called, eomes that 
very curious use of the aorist, to express, so to speak, acts not defined as 
happening at any time at all. These could not properly be described by any 
tense specifymg an actual time ef occurrence, and it strongly supports our 
theory of the aorist to find that the aorist alone is employed fer the purpose. 
We find it aceordingly in the description of anfulfilled purposes, and intended, 
though incomplete, actions. Scee.g. Soph. Aj. 1105-6. . 


MEN. Slxaca yap 7évd" edruyety xrelvavra pe ; 
TETK. urelvavra, sewdy y elras & rat SF: Gaviy. 


Here the aorist has the sense of ‘was my slayer,” i.e., in intention, though not 
‘in fact. The usage perfectly agrees with our theory of the aorist. That of the 
great Hermann does not seem very intelligible: ‘ Presens prohibitum esse 
facere, Aoristus fecisse sed sine effectu signiftcat.’ How to kill a man without 
effecting his death, seems rather a difficulty. Elmsley [Heraclide, 1000] 
dogmatically asserts—‘ Aoristus ejusque participium hanc_significationem 
respuunt.’ But cf. &krewa o’ byra, addressed to living person, Jon, v. 1291, 
xrélvaca, Andromeda, v. 811, xdéyas, Gd. Col. v. 1008, said of an action, 
attempted, but never carried into execution. In Xen. Anab. ii. 6. 4, we find 
éGavarwOn said of a person still alivd, in fact, only sentenced to death; and 
Herod. vii. 10. 2, supplies us with a very curious instance, ovx Gv dudorépy 
opi tkapnoe said of what is future and hypothetical. 

The general conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is, that the aorist is 
properly a narrative tense, not connoting any one particular determinate notion 
of time, and that accordingly it is employed of actions or events occurring 
under all sorts of relations of time. Hence the attempt to assign to it any 
special temporal connotation tends to confound it with other tenses, and obscure 
the true metaphysical conception of its nature. This is, I think, the fault of Butt- 
mann’s theory, so generally accepted, that the aorist signifies momentary action. 
It is very true that, generally, the aorist is used to describe momentary actions. 
But this must be so from the nature of the case, where the act is not determined 
either in its occurrence or progress by defining its temporal relation to other 
actions, Momentary, in the sense of lasting for a moment, cannot be assigned 
as its essential signification to the aorist. Many actions described by the 
aorist last for a long time, and many actions lasting only for a moment, are 
described by the other tenses. Want of space forbids the enumeration of passages 
which I had selected in illustration. It is enough to quote Buttmann’s own 
translator, who cites Jl. a. 437-8, where the acts described by the aorist are ef 
as long duration as those described by the imperfect. Cf. note on rpotrate xal 
éxédeve, Thue. iii. 112. Similarly, Ido not think it right to assign, as Jelf, 
and Mr. Shilleto [De Falsd Legatione, p. 18t), to the aorist, as its distinctive 
sense, a@ meaning which is admitted to be proper to the perfect, i.e., to have 
completed an action. The latter, e.g. tr. Thuc. vi. 23, éxwdely.. .. éxwdeioa, 
to commence the voyage, to have finished the voyage. What then is éxxem)ev- 
xévat? Why should not the first mean now to be satling, and the second speak 
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merely in general terms, ¢o sail? ‘Indeed, in the second passage quoted by 
Mr. Shilleto, he seems to adopt a similar principle of explanation, e.g. viii. 46, 
where he translates éhevOepody, ‘to liberate,’ ékevOepSoat, not to apply the principle 
in liberating. It is to be wished that Mr. Shilleto would turn his attention to 
the subject, as he is of all persons best qualified to elucidate it. There are 
many subordinate questions which would be benefited by such an investigation. 
I do not, for instance, think the common rules about ui with the imperative 
pres. and aor. subjunctive, quite satisfactory. Can it be proved that the first 
is always general, and the latter particular? It may be particular, when fol- 
lowed by some particular objective case, but is it so universally? What, then, 
are we to make of Soph. Elect. vv. 383-4, 

pds Taira dpdiou, xdue wh od” Borrepor 

waloica pluyy. 

Is not uh KAéwre rather don’t be stealing now, Hibernicé, don’t be after 
stealing, and ph KrAéyys, ‘don’t steal,’ and, don’t steal some particular thing, 
when that particular thing is mentioned ? 

By way of conclusion, I would remark that we may answer the old stock 
question (Elmsley ad Medea, 78] very easily on the above principles. 

ap Serrvely—‘ before I am supping,’ t.e., before I go to supper. 
xp ded8ecrvnxévar— ‘before I have done supper,’ t.e., before supper is over. 
xply 8exviicat—perfectly general. Before supper time. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


LIB, L. 


CHAPTER 
I. (@.) que unquam gesta sunt. The ref. is Bloomfield’s. But the 
parallelism is removed if we tr. ‘ which have ever been waged.’ 
VL. (a.) & rots sp@ro may perhaps stand as a nominative, the whole 
three words having coalesced into one from habit, and being 
so declined ; cf. éorw &re and similar phrases. 
(.) for ‘ distinctus,’ leg. ‘ discinctus.’ 
(d.) yet one Schol. has afriov arg ris firrns éyévero. It is not 
easy to see how. . 
X. (a.) for ‘participle,’ leg. ‘ particle.’ 
XIIL (¢.) after Bl. read ‘take wore with 8) and tr. ‘always, as J 
suppose for certain, had a mart.’ 
XXIX. (@.) for gedtavres, leg. fedgavres—the ~ has slipped in more than 
once. 
XXXII. (.) ad fin., ‘cf. by all means. Dem. de Cor. p. 277, els rhp 
émwovcay wudalay K.T.X.’ 

XXXIV. @.) ad fin., ‘or perhaps we may refer 3eouévas to the speakers, — 
‘s0 that you may not in a matter of deceit be led astray by them, 
and in a matter of open request refuse us assistance.’ ’ 

XLII. (¢.) ad fin., ‘rd does not, of course, appertain to the infinitive, but 
7d whéoy is the object of &xeu.’ 
L. (a.) ad fin., ‘perhaps, afterall, the term is intentionally technical ; 
‘ performing the operation of the dtexxdofs upon the dispersed 
ships ;—charging them over and over again.’ ’ 
LXVI. (a.) for gvppwow, leg. Evppdoow, and for tuppnow, leg. tuppyoow. 
LXIX. (c.) ad fin., for ‘supra a,’ leg. ‘supra b.’ 
LXXVIII. (b.) for 434, leg. én, and ibid., ciii. (6). 
XC. (c.) for pexpl od, leg. ob. 
XCVII. (b.) after ‘importance,’ add see Appendix II. 
OVII. (6.) after xwdtoeuw, transpose ‘and Eueddov, &ec.,’ to the end of 
the sentence. 
CVIII. ©.) éeg. ‘in all amounting to.’ 
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